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JEWISH HELLENISM 


CHAPTER I 
THERAPEUTZ AND ESSENES 


Tue Therapeute are described by Philo in his work 
Concerning the Contemplative Life. Their name, 
he says, was derived either from their being physicians 
of souls or from their rendering service to God. The 
latter is no doubt the true explanation ; just as many 
religious associations in contemporary heathendom 
called themselves cultores deorum, this Jewish order 
gave themselves the name of Therapeutz, which has 
a similar significance. Like the Bacchants and 
Corybants, Philo says, they were enthusiasts, trans- 
ported by heavenly love. In their yearning for the 
immortal and blessed life they looked on their mortal 
life as already done with; they therefore made over 
their property to their relatives or friends, left their 
brethren, children, wives, parents, relatives and friends, 
and their ancestral cities, and withdrew, from fear of 
dangerous intercourse with men of the world, into 
gardens or lonely country places outside the walls. 
These people are found, he says, in numerous localities 
among both Greeks and barbarians, but they are 


most numerous in Egypt, and they have their chief 
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colony there, on an eminence beside the Mareotic lake 
near Alexandria. Here they live in very simple dwell- 
ings, placed at a short distance from one another. In 
each there is a sacred apartment, called ‘“semneion” 
or “ monasterion,” in which each celebrates for him- 
self alone the mysteries of his consecrated life. Into 
that apartment they bring neither food nor drink, nor 
any of the other necessaries of the bodily life, but 
only the Law and the revelations of the Prophets, 
and the Psalms and other writings which serve to 
foster their religious insight. ‘Their thoughts dwell 
continually upon God; even their dreams have no 
other subject than the beauties of the Divine virtues 
and powers (2.e. intermediate beings of an angelic 
nature) ; indeed, many of them talk when in a sleep- 
ing condition (hypnosis, ecstasy) of the lofty doctrines 
of sacred philosophy, which are revealed to them in 
dreams. It is their custom to pray twice daily, in 
the morning and evening. At sunrise they pray for 
a day of true happiness, that their minds may be 
filled with heavenly light ; at sunset they pray that 
their soul, set free from the burden of sensuality, 
turning towards its inmost part and taking counsel 
with itself, may be able to search out Truth. The 
intervening time between morning and evening is 
entirely given up to religious contemplation ; they 
study the holy Scriptures and investigate the mean- 
ing of the laws given to the Fathers by the aid of 
the allegorical method, for they hold the literal sense 
to be a mere symbol of the hidden reality which is 
allegorically revealed in it. They possess also writings 
of men of earlier times, the founders of their sect, 
who have left behind many monuments of allegorical 
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wisdom which they use as patterns. They do not 
confine themselves to speculation, but also compose 
hymns to the praise of God in all kinds of metres. 
For six days they philosophise each alone in his own 
cell, but on the seventh day they come together for 
general discussion, and take their seats with dignity 
and order, according to age. Then the eldest and 
most deeply versed in their doctrines stands up and 
delivers a discourse full of understanding and insight, 
but void of rhetorical art ; the others listen in silence, 
indicating their approval only by their looks and by 
nodding the head. The sanctuary where they come 
together on the seventh day has two divisions, one 
for the men and one for the women, for the latter 
also listen and are filled with the same zeal; these 
two portions are divided only by a wall ten or twelve 
feet high, so that the modesty of the women is 
preserved and at the same time they can hear the 
speakers. Moderation they make the basis of all the 
virtues. None of them take food or drink before 
sunset, for only philosophy is regarded by them as 
worthy of the light of day; the satisfaction of the 
bodily needs is more appropriate to the darkness. 
Many continue for three days without nourishment ; 
some few, indeed, are so sustained by wisdom that 
_ they are able to extend their fast to twice that period. 
But the seventh day they hold to be worthy of 
peculiar honour, treating it as a festival, and on that 
day they care not only for the soul but also for the 
body, granting it, “like the cattle,” rest. Their food 
is very simple, consisting of bread and salt and, for 
the weakly ones, a little hyssop, and with it they 
drink spring water. In eating and drinking they seek 
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only to satisfy hunger and thirst ; they avoid excess 
as an enemy of soul and body. Their dwellings and 
their clothing are equally simple, serving only as pro- 
tection against cold and heat, for in all things they 
esteem modesty, which is the child of truth. Further 
on Philo describes, and contrasts with the wanton 
luxury of heathen banquets, the festal meal of the 
Therapeute, for which they assemble after (every) 
seven weeks, since they hold sacred not only the 
number seven but also its square. This is a prepara- 
tion! for their great feast, which falls on the fiftieth 
day (Pentecost). They assemble in white garments, 
and first utter a prayer standing, raising their eyes 
and hands to heaven. Then they seat themselves in 
order of age, not, that is, of their actual years but of 
the length of time since their reception into the 
fellowship. At this feast women also are present, 
most of them being aged virgins who have preserved 
their virginity voluntarily from love of wisdom, which 
they prefer to sensuous pleasures, not désirmg mortal 
children but immortal, such as the soul beloved of 
God brings forth out of itself, fructified by the spiritual 
beams of the Father, by which they are enabled to 
behold the doctrines of wisdom. The men sit on 
the right, the women on the left. They are not 
served by slaves, the possession of which they consider 
contrary to nature, since nature made all free, but by 
freemen, carefully chosen to this end from among the 
younger members of the community, who joyfully 


* It has been much debated whether this passage refers to a 
feast which recurred every seven weeks, or exclusively to the 
celebration of the annual Feast of Pentecost. Cf. Conybeare, De 
Vita Contemplativa, p. 336 ff., and Herzfeld, Gesch. Israels, iii, 409. 
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serve the elders as their fathers and mothers. Wine 
is not set on the table on these occasions, but the 
purest water, cold for the majority, warm for the 
more delicate of the elders. Nor is any flesh set upon 
the table ; there is only bread and salt, and a root of 
hyssop for the delicate ones; wine is considered a 
drink of madness. When they have taken their seats, 
all preserve the deepest silence and give their atten- 
tion while some passage from the holy Scriptures is 
explained, or some question which has been suggested 
is answered. In explaining the sacred Scriptures they 
use the allegorical method, for the whole legislation 
seems to these people like an organism in which the 
literal command is the body, while the soul lies in the 
hidden sense of the words. ‘Then, when the president | 
thinks that enough has been said, he rises and sings a 
hymn, either a new composition, or by one of the 
ancient poets, who have left behind many compositions 
of this kind. After him follow the others in order, 
the listeners remaining silent and only joining in the 
closing words. When all have sung their hymns, 
the young men bring in the table as aforesaid, upon 
which is the holy food—leavened bread with salt and 
hyssop, the leavened bread being used in contra- 
distinction to the unleavened “shewbread” in the 
Temple, the use of which is the prerogative of the 
priests. After the meal they keep the holy night in 
the following fashion: they all rise up and form two 
choruses, one of men and one of women; each chorus 
chooses as its leader the most respected member who 
is also skilled in music. Then they sing hymns to 
the praise of God in various metres and to various airs, 
sometimes together, sometimes in alternate strophes, 
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first one chorus alone, then the other, then both 
united into one whole, in imitation of the choral 
songs of Moses and Miriam at the Red Sea after the 
destruction of the Egyptians. When the deep voices 
of the men blend with the high voices of the women 
there is a harmonious and truly musical symphony. 
Very beautiful are the thoughts, beautiful the words, 
beautiful the choric movements, all tending to piety. 
When they have thus drunk deep, until the morning, 
of this noble enthusiasm, at the first glimpse of the 
rising sun they raise their eyes and their hands towards 
heaven, and pray for a day of happiness, and for 
sincerity and keenness of spirit. After this each 
returns into his consecrated cell to apply himself to 
his customary study of philosophy. So much, says 
Philo, in closing his report, for the Therapeute, who 
live wholly for the contemplation of the reality of 
things, and of the soul, citizens of Heaven as well as 
of earth, friends, through their virtue, of the Father 
and Creator of the world. 

The existence of these Therapeute has been ques- 
tioned, but without justification. The hypotheses of 
Gritz and Lucius that the De Vita Contemplativa is 
a forgery, issued under Philo’s name by a Christian 
of the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century, has found wide acceptance among German 
scholars, but has been so decisively refuted by the 
researches of Massebieau and Conybeare that it may 
be considered as no longer in the field. These writers 
have proved by numberless parallels that the language 
and thought of this work correspond so exactly with 
those of the other Philonian writings that, even if 
it had not come down to us under Philo’s name, 
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we could have ascribed it to no other than to 
him.’ And why should a forger have fathered his 
work, which he intended for Christian readers, upon 
Philo, whom no Christian thought of as a weighty 
authority? And what need was there for a defence 
of Christian asceticism, which at that period was 
universally held in high esteem? Moreover, the 
Therapeutz, as they are here described, were some- 
thing quite different from the Egyptian anchorites 
of the end of the third century; they were rather 
monks and nuns, such as did not yet exist in the 
Christian world. Finally, how curious it would be 
that in a recommendation of Christian asceticism all 
that is specifically Christian should be lacking! All 
that distinguishes the Therapeute from other cultus- 
associations (@ac0:) such as were common in Philo’s 
time is of an exclusively Jewish character. What 
reader could have understood that when the author 
of the De Vita Contemplativa spoke of the Law he 
meant the Gospel, when he spoke of the Jews he 
meant the Christians, that by the Sabbath he meant 
the Sunday, by the Pentecostal feast the Eucharist ? 
How could he exclude the wine of the Eucharist as 
a “drink of madness” without falling into rank 
heresy? And how, as a Christian apologist, could 
he explain the leavened bread of the feast of the 
Therapeute by saying that they wished to avoid 
trenching upon the prerogatives of the Jewish priests, 


1 This disposes also of the opinion of Friedlander (Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Christentums) that the author was an 
Alexandrian contemporary of Philo. Apart from this, his criticism 
of the hypothesis of Lucius, and his explanation of the reasons for 
its undeserved success, are quite to the point. 
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who alone were permitted to eat the unleavened 
shewbread ? And does not this explanation point 
to the fact that in the time of the author the Jewish 
Temple-service was still being carried on? In short, 
it is quite impossible to think of the Therapeute as 
Christian ascetics, whereas all becomes intelligible 
when we take them to be what Philo represents—a 
cultus-association formed of Egyptian Jews and 
Jewish proselytes, the members of which had with- 
drawn from the worldly life and banded themselves 
together for the common pursuit of religious con- 
templation, adopting in the process some peculiarities 
of the Orphic-Pythagorean associations which were 
at that time widely diffused everywhere, and 
especially in Egypt. To their influence is due the 
abstinence from flesh and wine and the high estima- 
tion of virginity and voluntary poverty,’ the religious 
meals and hymns, the white garments, the interest in 
mystical and allegorical writings, which had been 
handed down by tradition, and which were used 
as a model for the allegorical interpretation of 
the Old Testament Law. It was doubtless by 
means of these methods that the Therapeute found 
a way to dispense with the sacrifices of the ritual 
law, while their residence in Egypt relieved them from 
the necessity of taking up a definite attitude towards 
the sacrificial system at Jerusalem. But in regard to 
this we have no particulars. 

In contrast with the contemplative, monastic life of 


' This is not carried out to its logical conclusion, as each 
member has a dwelling of his own. Whether their needs were 
supplied by alms or in some other way is not clear from Philo’s 
description. 
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the Egyptian Therapeutz Philo sets the practical life 
to which the Jewish order of “ Essewans”! devoted 
themselves. He treats of these latter in the writing 
Quod omnis probus liber, and in a fragment preserved 
by Eusebius (Mang., ii. 457-9, 632-4). In the 
former he says that they avoided the towns and 
lived in villages; in the latter, on the contrary, that 
they lived in many towns and villages of Judea, in 
large communistic settlements. The two assertions 
may perhaps be reconciled by supposing that the 
Kssenes preferred to place the houses of their Order 
in the country, but also had them in some of the 
towns (Josephus says, indeed, in every town). Apart 
from this, the two accounts given by Philo agree. 
They lay special stress upon the description of the 
complete community of goods in which the Essenes 
lived together as an Order. None of them, he says, 
has a house of his own, or any other property ; all that 
they have they make over to be the common posses- 
sion of their Order, and whatever they gain by their 
work they pay in to a common purse, out of which 
are provided their common dwellings, meals, clothes, 
and all necessaries of life. The next point which 
Philo emphasises as a peculiarity of the Essenes is 
that they rejected marriage, since they saw in it the 
chief hindrance to the communistic life, as the selfish- 
ness of the wife disturbed the resolution of the man: 
“He who is fettered by the charms of a woman or 
has to care for the needs of children is no longer the 
same towards others, but from a freeman has become 
a slave” (Mang., ii. 634). Nor were there any slaves 


1 This is the form used by Philo. For the explanation of the 
two forms (Eocaio, "Exonvoi), see below, p. 18. 
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among the Essenes. They held slavery to be un- 
righteous, nay iniquitous, since it distorted the order 
of nature, which had made all men brethren. Herein 
they had affinities with the Therapeute, and they 
were distinguished from them principally by the fact 
that their life was not exclusively dedicated to spiritual 
contemplation, but throughout the week they engaged 
in practical work, especially agriculture and the care 
of cattle and bees, but they also engaged in handi- 
crafts which provided for the simple needs of their 
peaceful daily life ; they avoided occupations, however, 
which minister to war, luxury, or avarice, among 
which they reckoned trade and shipping. Of theoretic | 
philosophy they did not think much; logic they left 
to pedants as not necessary to the acquirement of 
virtue; similarly physics (natural philosophy), as 
something which transcends human understanding, 
they left to those who love cloudy speculations; they 
philosophised only on the being of God and the origin 
of the universe. They occupied themselves chiefly, 
however, with ethics, using as teachers the laws of 
their fathers, which cannot have been discovered by 
the human soul without Divine inspiration. These 
they study at all times, but especially upon the 
seventh day, which they keep holy. On that day 
they rest from ordinary work and assemble in holy 
places, called synagogues, where they seat themselves 
in order of age and in solemn silence. Then one of 
them reads from the holy Scriptures, and another, 
who is well versed in such studies, rises and explains 
what is obscure. Most things they explain by 
symbols (allegories), according to the method which 
has come down from antiquity. They are instructed 
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in piety, purity, righteousness, the true knowledge of 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent, in which love 
to God, to virtue, and to man form the threefold 
standard. ‘To the love of God belongs the purity of 
the whole life, abstinence from oaths and from lying, 
and the belief that God is the cause of all that is good 
and of nothing that is wicked (or evil); the love of 
virtue shows itself in self-mastery, moderation, freedom 
from avarice and ambition; the love of man is seen 
in good-will, fairness, sympathy, helpfulness towards 
the sick and those who are unable to work, reverence 
for the old. While the Essenes sought to shape their 
thoughts and lives into a practical service of God, 
they despised the ceremonial service of the bloody 
offerings. This point Philo significantly places in 
the forefront of his description of the Essenes 

(Mang., 1. 457); obviously he found this divergence 
_ from the Mosaic law especially striking in the case of 
Jews who were in other respects a model of piety, as 
he represents the Essenes to have been. Why, then, 
does he not mention this point in the case of the 
Therapeute? Is it possible that they held a different 
opinion from the Essenes in regard to the bloody 
offerings? That is very unlikely, since, according to 
Philo, they rejected the use of flesh-meat ; they seem 
therefore to have kept the Pythagorean command 
not to slay animals, whether for sacrifice or food, still 
more strictly than the Essenes (for there is no proof 
that the latter rejected the use of flesh for food); but 
their distance from the Temple at Jerusalem and 
their retired monastic form of life made the question 
as to the rightness of the Temple sacrifices of no 
practical significance for them, and therefore, if they 
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were heretics on this point, their heresy would more 
easily escape attention than in the case of the Essenes. 

The picture which Philo draws of the Essenes is 
confirmed and supplemented in respect to several 
important traits in the accounts which Josephus has 
given of them in two passages (Ant., xvill. 1. 5, and 
B.J., ii. 8). He, too, begins with the remark that 
the Essenes (this usual form of the name is his) 
sent offerings to the Temple (at Jerusalem), but did 
not offer sacrifices, since they held their customs of 
purification to be more important. For this reason 
they were excluded from the common sanctuary and 
offered their sacrifices by themselves. By their sacri- 
fices Josephus probably means the common meals 
which, as being consecrated by prayers and _ lustra- 
tions and thus becoming religious ceremonies, the 
Kssenes may have considered to be a substitute 
for the bloody sacrifices of the Temple. The latter 
they despised as a less worthy form of service to 
God, which was out of harmony with their purer 
religious ideas—an explanation which agrees so ex- 
actly with the statement of Philo that there is no 
reason to doubt its accuracy and seek the real motive 
of the Essenes in the Pythagorean prohibition of 
the slaughter of animals. The rejection of slavery, 
too, and abstinence from marriage are explained by 
Josephus in exactly the same way as by Philo: 
slavery they held to be an injustice; marriage and 
the rearing of children they did not condemn per 
se, but rejected them because of their pessimistie 
view of women as never being faithful to any man. 
Yet Josephus remarks that a part of the Essenes, 
who in other regards shared their way of life, formed 
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an exception in this respect, and entered into marriage 
for the sake of leaving posterity, but only after they 
had tested the woman for three years, especially 
as regards her capability of bearing children (B.J., 
ii. 8. 18 compared with 2). As Josephus only 
mentions this exception in one place, and elsewhere 
speaks as definitely as Philo of the Essene rejection 
of marriage, and as this would almost be necessary in 
view of their community of goods and their dwelling 
together in monastic institutions, it may be supposed 
that celibacy was the rule among the regular members 
of the Order, while the married were only related to 
these as lay brothers of a laxer rule, similar to the 
Tertiaries of the Franciscan Order.’ After mention- 


1 Cf. on this point Friedlander, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Christentums, p. 126. It appears from other indications also that 
there were among them various classes, owning different degrees of 
allegiance to the strict rules of the Order. We hear of Essenes 
who lived in the towns, and again of those who fled the towns on 
account of the vices which were prevalent there, betook themselves 
to lonely places in the country, and made their dwelling in the 
wilderness. We hear of a class of Essenes who entirely rejected 
marriage, and of another who permitted it. We are told of an 
Essene community, the members of which were all men of mature 
age no longer assailed by the storms of life and of passion, “among 
whom no child, no boy, was to be found,” and again of another 
which received the children of others in their tender years and 
trained them up in its principles. On the one side, we are assured 
that the Essenes numbered in all about four thousand members ; 
on the other, that there were “myriads” of Essenes. All these 
apparent contradictions disappear if we admit the hypothesis that, 
alongside of the Order itself, there were innumerable adherents of 
Essenism who were less strictly bound by the stern rules of the 
Order. Without doubt there were a number of Essenes who lived 
in towns, and again others who led an ascetic, anchorite life in the 
wilderness, surrounded by a troop of eager disciples who, like 
Josephus, passed through a novitiate of three years’ duration. 
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ing the celibacy and community of goods among the 
Essenes as their most striking characteristics, Josephus 
proceeds to give (B.J., ii. 8. 5 ff) a vivid picture 
of their way of life and the organisation of their 
community. At the first appearing of the sun 
they turn to it and recite some ancient prayers for 
its rising. The administrators chosen from among 
them allot to each his work, according to what 
each is capable of doing. After five hours’ work, 
they assemble again, and, girded with linen aprons, 
take a cold bath, and after this purification pass 
into the room where they eat, as into a_ holy 
temple into which no unconsecrated person is per- 
mitted to enter. After the priest who presides over 
the meal has recited a prayer, they consume in silence 
the food which is laid before each by the person 
who is charged with this office. What the food 
consisted of, is not said; neither: Josephus nor Philo 
reports that they abstained from flesh, while the 
latter expressly asserts this in regard to the Thera- 
peutz. That is certainly no reason for assuming 
that the same was the case in regard to the Essenes, 
whose way of life was so totally different, and who 
practised agriculture and stock-raising ; nor is_ it 
implied by their rejection of bloody sacrifice, in view 
of the motive assigned for this above. After the 
mid-day meal, continues Josephus, they lay aside 


These disciples were not, indeed, Essenes, but along with the 
Greek culture which they acquired among them, they carried 
with them into active life the Essene system of thought, and 
secured for it a very wide expansion. Both John the Baptist 


and Banus the teacher of Josephus were among these Essene 
anchorites. 
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again the holy garments which they have worn at 
table and go back to their work again until evening, 
when the common meal is taken in a similar way, 
and at this meal guests of the Order who may be 
present (probably only brethren of the Order from 
other “ monasteries”) take part. In consequence of 
the “moderation in food and drink” which prevails 
(this seems to imply the use of wine rather than 
otherwise), there is no noise in the whole house ; the 
stillness which prevails impresses strangers as some- 
thing solemn and mysterious. Here everyone is 
master of his passions and a friend of peace. In all 
their work the brethren obey the directions of their 
superiors; only acts of kindness and mercy are left 
to their own discretion. Truthfulness in every word 
is strictly enjoined ; oaths they reject, and hold them 
worse than perjury. ‘They occupy themselves much 
with the study of ancient writings, especially those 
which refer to the uses of soul and body; from them 
they draw a knowledge of medicinal roots and of 
the properties (medicinal effects) of minerals (this 
shows that the rejection of physics which Philo 
attributes to the Essenes refers only to speculative 
natural philosophy). Entrance into the Order is 
preceded by a three years’ novitiate; in the second 
year the candidate receives the girdle and white robe, 
and takes part in the ceremonial lustrations but not 
in the sacred meals. Only after two more years of 
probation is he received into the Order. On his 
reception the candidate takes a fearful oath, by which 
he binds himself to honour God, to practise righteous- 
ness towards men, always to hate the unrighteous 
and to help the righteous, to be faithful in his rela- 
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tions with all, especially towards those who are set 
over him, since none receive authority apart from the 
will of God, and if he himself comes to a position of 
authority (in the Order) not to be arrogant or fond 
of display; ever to love truth and to convict lars, 
to keep his hands from stealing and to keep his soul 
pure from all unclean gains, to conceal nothing from 
the brethren of the Order, and to betray nothing to 
strangers. Further, they vow not to communicate 
any traditional teaching to others in a different form 
from that in which they have received it, and to 
safeguard (cvvtypycew =either to keep unchanged or 
to keep secret; either suits the context) both the 
writings of their sect and the names of the angels. 
Anyone who commits a serious offence is expelled 
from the Order after a trial in which at least a 
hundred members of the Order take part; which for 
many involves death through starvation, since they 
feel bound by their oath not to partake of food 
which has not been prepared by a member of the 
Order. Asa crime worthy of death they distinguish 
especially disrespect towards Moses the Law-giver. 
The law of the Sabbath is kept by the Essenes even - 
more strictly than by the rest of the Jews; they do 
not suffer themselves on this day to prepare any 
food, to kindle any fire, to move any vessel, or even 
to evacuate. This incidental necessity of our physical 
existence gave these curious devotees much trouble; 
they have rules to regulate its performance in such © 
a way as not to “affront” the rays of the god (the 
sun), and the act itself they regard as a religious 
pollution from which they must free themselves by 
a lustration. They also carefully avoid spitting 
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towards the right, as the holy region. We have 
already seen that they regarded the use of food 
which had not been prepared and consecrated by 
their priests as a religious defilement. This zeal for 
ceremonial purity, which puts a barrier between 
them and the outer world, draws lines of demarcation 
also, within the Order, between the ranks of their 
hierarchy, of which there are, according to Josephus, 
four. The elder members feel themselves so far 
above the younger that the touch of one of the latter, 
even as of a stranger, involves ceremonial defilement, 
which must be wiped out by a religious lustration. 
The strict Jewish legalism, which in these ceremonial 
matters seems to reach a pitch of fanatical meticulosity, 
was preserved by the Essenes during the Jewish war 
by many heroic acts of martyrdom. What gave them 
their power of yielding up their life with a smile, even 
amid tortures, was the conviction that only the body 
perishes, the soul lives on immortally. They 
believe, Josephus tells us (B.J., 1. 8. 11), that the 
soul is derived from the finest ether, and being drawn 
down by a kind of natural magic, is fettered to the 
body. When, however, it is released from the fetters 
of the flesh, it rises joyfully, like one set free from 
long imprisonment, to higher regions. After death, 
the good look forward to a blessed existence in a 
land beyond the ocean, where they shall no longer 
need to suffer cold nor heat, but a soft zephyr from 
the ocean shall refresh them ; where the wicked shall 
suffer ceaseless torments in a place of darkness and 
eold—conceptions which Josephus rightly compares 
with the Greek legends of the Islands of the Blest 


and of punishments in Hades, and in which he finds 
VOL. III a 
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the strongest attractions of the Essene philosophy. 
Finally, he remarks that many Essenes are able to 
foresee the future, and that they cultivated the power 
of doing so by the study of the holy Scriptures 
and prophetic responses of oracles, and by special 
ceremonies of initiation. 

The close affinity of the Essenes with the Thera- 
peute is at once obvious. Even the names have a 
similar significance, for ‘ Essenes” or “ Kssaans” is 
derived from the Syrian word chase, the plural of 
which has the two forms chasén and _ chasaia 
(whence come the two forms of the name), and that 
means the same as the Hebrew chasid = pious, God- 
fearing ; just as Therapeutés= worshipper of God. 
But in spite of the resemblance of the two, the 
distinction must not be overlooked. Whereas the 
Therapeute dwelt alone throughout the week, each 
in his own cell, occupied with religious studies and 
meditations, and only assembled on the Sabbath to 
unite in worship and in common meals, the Essenes 
lived together in houses of their Order and engaged 
throughout the week in worldly occupations—agri- 
culture, cattle-tending, and handicrafts ; and whereas 
the Therapeutz practised fasting, never ate before 
sunset, and even at their common meal on _ the 
Sabbath used only bread, salt, and water, without 
flesh or wine, nothing of this kind is found among 
the hard-working Essenes, who had their common 
meals twice daily, at which they ate, indeed, moder- 
ately, but sufficiently to satisfy their hunger, and 
probably did not altogether eschew the use of flesh 
and wine. Further, while the Therapeute, before 
entering their monkish Order, made over their 
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property to their relatives, and therefore doubtless 
lived subsequently upon alms, in the regular fashion 
of mendicant monks, the practical Essenes, on the 
other hand, gave their property to their Order, which 
thus had at its disposal such considerable means that 
it not only provided its members with an assured 
subsistence and employment according to their skill, 
but was also able to exercise benevolence towards 
sick and poor persons outside of the Order. Whereas 
among the Therapeute only faint beginnings of an 
organisation of the Order are discernible in the 
distinction of elder and younger members, and the 
office of the president who spoke first at the holy 
meals, the Essenes, on the other hand, had a hierarchic 
organisation and a strict discipline: all members were 
bound to render absolute obedience to the authorities 
(priests, stewards, treasurers); four classes are dis- 
tinguished by definite gradations of sanctity ; recep- 
tion into the Order was preceded by a three years’ 
novitiate; a court of at least a hundred members 
_ judged all cases of transgressions meriting expulsion ; 
frankness between the members of the Order and 
secrecy towards those without was a strict law. 
Whereas the Therapeute permitted unmarried women 
to have access to, and take part in, their sacred meals, 
the Essenes were exclusively a male Order. Where- 
as the Therapeutz, besides the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, also occupied themselves 
with the original composition of religious poetry and 
sang numerous hymns at their high festivals in 
choruses and with choric dances, nothing of this kind 
is reported of the Essenes; instead, they engaged in 
medical studies, and sought to cultivate, by the study 
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of apocalyptic writings and the practice of ceremonies 
of initiation, the gift of prophecy, that is, they 
practised magic and divination after the fashion of 
the Orphic priests, who similarly performed cures 
and gave oracular responses. 

The Essenes cannot be explained, any more than 
the Therapeutz, as a development of pure J: udaism ; 
both were equally, though in ways which are to some 
extent different, influenced by the Orphic-Pythagorean 
mysticism and asceticism. Thence springs in both 
cases the impulse to flee from the world, the regarding 
of the earthly life as an imprisonment of souls which 
come from above, and of death as a release and 
~ entrance into a better existence; the effort to free the 
soul even now, so far as possible, from the fetters of 
sense and the cares of the world; to sanctify it by 
withdrawal from the world, by ascetic abstinence and 
mystical initiation. The Therapeutze went furthest 
in this direction, with their strict fasting and their 
constant solitary meditation. The Essenes, on the 
other hand, made a compromise between this extreme 
asceticism and the needs of practical life; they desired 
to combine mundane occupations with renunciation 
of the world and of self; to this end men of like aims 
banded themselves together in a common cloistral 
life under the rules of an Order and with common 
property. And for this they found a suitable model 
in the ideal of a religious social brotherhood with 
complete community of goods, such as the Pytha- 
goreans had conceived of and associated with the 
mythical beginnings of the Pythagorean school. 
Naturally, they took from this model only what suited 
themselves as Jews, and omitted the rest. In the 
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place of the authority of Pythagoras they put that of 
Moses, and in the place of the sacred writings of the 
Pythagoreans they put the Mosaic Scriptures; in 
the place of their natural philosophy and arithmetical 
speculations, the Biblical belief in God and creation; in 
the place of the demons, the angels ; and in place of the 
transmigration of souls, the simple immortality which 
was the more common belief among the Orphics also. 
At the same time there remains a good deal which 
is common to the Essenes and Pythagoreans ; besides 
the community of goods, there is the high estimation 
of celibacy and the simple, temperate life (though 
not perhaps a complete abstinence from flesh and 
wine, which cannot be definitely proved in the case 
of the Essenes), frequent washings for religious purifi- 
cation, prohibition of oaths and inculcation of truth- 
fulness, division of the community into various classes, 
strict subordination to the authorities, a novitiate of 
several years before admission to the Order, strict 
preservation, and (probably) keeping secret, of the 
traditions of the Order, practice of a (partly magical) 
art of healing and prophecy, allegorical interpretation 
of the ancient sacred writings, worship of the sun as 
a form of manifestation of the Divine light and con- 
sequently a symbol of the Deity, and finally, rejection 
of bloody sacrifice. These last two points are so 
surprising on Jewish soil that they would alone 
suffice, alongside of the Essene doctrines of the soul 
and immortality, to place foreign influence beyond 
doubt. That this is to be sought nowhere else than 
in contemporary Pythagoreanism Zeller long ago 
clearly showed.’ But in contradistinction to Zeller, 
1 Zeller, Gesch. der griech, Phil,, iii. 2. 279 ff. 
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and in agreement with Herzfeld,’ Gfrérer,’ and 
Friedlinder,’ I believe that the Hellenistic influence 
upon Judaism from which Essenism originated in the 
second century B.c., had its origin, not in Judea in 
some kind of Hellenistic development of Jewish theo- 
logy there, of which no other traces are found, but in 
Egypt, the native home of a syncretistic Hellenistic 
Judaism. The Egyptian Order of Therapeute was 
doubtless the first product of it. Palestinian Jews 
travelling in Egypt, who learned to know and highly 
esteem the earnest piety and ascetic way of life of the 
Therapeute, but did not approve of their contempla- 
tive idleness, and were more attracted by the active 
social and ethical ideal of the Pythagoreans, may 
have endeavoured to introduce this combination of 
practical activity and asceticism, along with some 
other customs from the same sources, among pious 
men of Judza who were weary of the world, and 
to organise them in an orderly fashion. We shall 
therefore have to seek the roots of Essenism, if not 
precisely among the ‘Therapeute, at least among the 
same circles of Hellenised Egyptian Judaism from 
which these sprang. Accordingly the origin of both 
is to be referred to very much the same period, 
namely, the first half of the second century B.c. 


1 Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iii. 402 f. 
2 Gfrérer, Das Urchristentum, i. 2. 343 ff. 
® Friedlander, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christentums, p. 109 ff. 
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CHAPTER Il 
THe Book or Wispom 


Tuis writing, which has come down to us under the 
name of Solomon, is derived from an Egyptian Jew 
of the last pre-Christian century, and contains an 
apologetic and polemical diatribe or sermon against 
heathenism, whether of doctrine or practice, and on 
behalf of the true (monotheistic) religion and morality. 
In the first part, chaps. i—v., the way of thought and 
life of the righteous and the ungodly is pictured, and 
their rewards, eternal life being in store for the one, and 
eternal death for the other. ‘The second part, chaps. 
vi.-ix., begins with the exhortation to seek Wisdom, 
as the teacher of righteousness ; thereupon Solomon 
recounts how he himself became a partaker of the 
Spirit of Wisdom, and describes in detail its character 
and its work in the world and in the soul of man. 
The third part, chaps. x.—xix., describes the administra- 
tion of the Divine Wisdom in sacred history, from 
Paradise onwards to the experiences of the Israelites 
at their coming forth from Egypt and in the wilder- 
ness, in connection with which the happiness of the 
pious Israelites is contrasted with the unhappiness of 
the ungodly Egyptians, and in a lengthy excursus 
the foolishness of idolatry is pilloried. 
23 
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The central point of the whole is formed by the 
description of the character of Wisdom in vil. 22 ff. 
“In her there is (or she is) a spirit, understanding, 
holy, like none other, manifold, subtle, mobile, trans- 
parent, stainless, bright, invulnerable, loving the 
good, keen, unfettered, beneficent, friendly to men, 
stedfast, unfailing, free from care, all-powerful, ruling 
all things and transfused through all intelligent, pure, 
and delicate spirits; more mobile than all motion, she 
penetrates all things by reason of her purity, for she is 
a breath of the power of God, a pure effluence of the 
glory of the Ruler of all things. Therefore nothing 
that is defiled enters into her, for she is a reflection of 
the eternal light; a spotless mirror of the power of 
God and an image of His goodness. While herself 
one, she is capable of all things, and remaining in her- 
self she renews all things ; from generation to genera- 
tion she enters into holy souls and makes them friends 
of God and of the prophets, for God loves nothing 
else save one who dwells with Wisdom. Wisdom 
is more splendid than the sun and all the stars, 
better than the light, for the light gives way to the 
darkness, while against wisdom wickedness is power- 
less. Mightily does she extend her power from one 
end (of the world) to the other, and excellently orders 
all things. I have loved wisdom and sought her 
from my youth, and her would I have for my bride, 
for I was enamoured of her beauty. She exalteth her 
nobility, dwelling with God, and the Lord of all things 
loveth her. She is initiate into the knowledge of 
God and chooseth what works He shall do. Who is 
richer than she, who maketh all things, and is the 
fashioner of all? She also inspires the virtues, teach- 
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ing moderation, prudence, righteousness, and valour. 
. She knoweth the past and the future, cunning speech 
and the interpretation of dark sayings; she knoweth 
beforehand signs and wonders and the course of Time.” 

Wisdom is here pictured as an _ independent 
spiritual being alongside of God, the mediator of 
revelation in the creation, preservation, and ruling of 
the world. Wisdom had already been introduced in 
a similar way in Prov. viii. 22 f. and Ecclus. xxiv., as 
sharing in the work of creation and mediating the 
revelation of God ; as, in a sense, a personification of 
the law which regulated the administration of the world 
and the ordering of Israel’s life. It is possible that 
this thought, which was foreign to pre-exilic Judaism, 
passed into the Jewish Wisdom-literature from the 
Persian religion, for the hypostatising of abstract ideas 
into spirits which stand beside God as His angels 
is characteristic of the Zarathustrian religion, and the 
spirits of wisdom and of the good law are among the 
highest of the heavenly spirits of Parseeism.t In 
any case, the author of the Book of Wisdom has 
made the conception of the mediating Wisdom, which 
had already been taken up into Jewish speculation, 
the central point of his eclectic system, endowing it 
with the attributes of the Stoic Logos. ‘This was on 
the one hand an extremely fine, ethereal and_all- 
penetrating substance, on the other a thinking, world- 
ruling principle or intelligence ; similarly, our author, 
in his description of the Spirit of Wisdom, combines 
material predicates which suggest a substance having 


1 Cf. Cheyne, The Religious Life of the Jews after the Exile, 
pp. 157 and 209; Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 
p. 205 ff. 
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extension and movement in space, with others of a 
non-material character, which presuppose it to be 
a “personal” spirit. But we ought not, of course, in 
considering hypostases of this kind, to make our 
modern conception of personality the standard, for 
the ancients, with their animistic prepossessions, had 
not yet formed the conception of personality in our 
sense, and therefore spoke quite freely of spiritual 
beings as at the same time material, aerial in substance 
and possessing extension, divisible (“ of many parts”), 
and moving in space. We shall find the same thing 
in the Philonian Logos, with which “Wisdom” is very 
closely connected. By these material predicates the 
Spirit of Wisdom is described as a cosmic metaphysical 
principle; by the moral and spiritual predicates, a 
principle of Divine revelation and communication of 
grace to the religious and moral life of men in general 
and the Jews in particular. For the Egyptian 
Hellenists, Wisdom is no longer so exclusively con- 
fined to the Jews and incorporated into the law of 
Moses as for the Son of Sirach [Ecclus.], but is 
“friendly to men” in general, and everywhere, in 
every nation, enters into holy souls and makes them 
prophets and friends of God. Only “into wicked 
souls she does not enter, and dwells not in a body which 
is held in pledge by sin” (i. 4), but “she lets herself 
be found by those who seek her, yea she comes to 
meet them, for she herself goes about seeking such 
as are worthy of her, and appears to them, full of 
grace, in their ways, and in every thought she aids 
them. For the beginning of Wisdom is the sincere 
desire for (ethical) instruction, desire for instruction 
is love, love is the keeping of her commandments, 
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the strict keeping of the commandments is the 
assurance of incorruption, incorruption brings us 
near to God; thus the desire for Wisdom leads to 
royal dignity ” (vi. 12-30). 

The ultimate end of the way of salvation along 
which Wisdom leads those who love her is incorrup- 
tion, that is, the immortal life of the soul in the 
presence of God. This belief is a very strong ground 
of consolation to the teacher of wisdom amid the per- 
plexities of our earthly existence, a conviction which 
was scarcely found on Jewish soil except in the 
circles of the Therapeutz and Essenes, and which 
originated from Greek—to be more precise, from 
Orphic-Platonic—speculation. ‘The author has only 
adopted it, however, in so far as it was serviceable 
to his religious view of the world. Whereas the 
ungodly in their carelessness and arrogance suppose 
that they have the advantage over the suffering 
righteous and count their death a misfortune, an 
annihilation, the wise man, on the other hand, knows 
that God has tried the righteous and proved their 
worth, that in His mercy He has removed them 
after a short period of suffering and placed them in 
safety ; for the souls of the righteous are in God’s 
hand,and no pang can touch them; they are numbered 
among the children of God, and have their reward 
in the Lord; the Most High makes them His charge, 
they receive from His hand the most glorious royal 
dignity and crowns of beauty, He will shield them 
with His right hand and protect them with His 
arm. In the day of requital they shall shine as the 
light and judge the peoples (i. 1-9, v. 5, 16 ff). 
The godless, on the other hand, shall stand trembling 
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on that day of reckoning, when their transgressions 
shall rise up against them as accusers, when they shall 
see the righteous whom they despised set in honour, 
but themselves have to repent their delusion in pain 
and shame (iv. 19-v. 15). It is only upon this con- 
trasted fate of souls in the next world that our 
author lays stress; of a transmigration of souls or of 
a resurrection of the body he has nothing to say. 
But he is acquainted with the Platonic counterpart 
to immortality—the pre-existence of the soul. In 
viii. 19, 20, Solomon says of himself: “I was a child 
of good disposition and had received a good soul, or 
rather, because I was good I had come into an unstained 
body.” Here, just as in Plato, the moral character 
of the pre-existing soul determines its earthly fate, and 
even the bodily dwelling-place which it shall receive. 
It is a natural consequence of this presupposition 
of the descent of the soul from higher regions that 
the author should say, quite in harmony with Plato 
(Phedo, \|xxxi.): “This corruptible body weighs 
down the soul and the earthly tabernacle weighs 
heavy upon the care-encumbered mind” (ix. 15), 
and that he should attribute to this very imprison- 
ment in the body the incapacity of man to gain a 
true knowledge of heavenly things without the aid 
of the Holy Spirit sent down from above (ix. 16 f.), 
and that, in contrast with the regular Jewish estima- 
tion of long life and the blessing of children, he should 
not hold these to be a desirable good (iii. and iv.). 
In all this there is apparent the point of view, the 
tone and temper, of the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
Hellenism of the time, its spiritualistic dualism, its 
contempt for the earthly life with its natural aims 
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and goods, its desire for liberation from the fetters 
of sense, its want of confidence in the inherent 
spiritual powers of man, its longing for Divine help 
and illumination. 

This Hellenistic spiritualism which holds the 
earthly body to be a fetter, and death a deliverance, 
a transference of the immortal soul to a better state 
of existence, seems, however, to be crossed by another 
view according to which death was foreign to the 
original creation of God, and came into the world 
through a hostile power. For in i. 18 the author 
of “ Wisdom” says: “ God is not the creator of death, 
and He takes no pleasure in the destruction of living 
creatures, for He has created all things that they 
might have being, and all the creations in the world 
are salutary (serviceable to life), there is no deadly 
poison in them, and Hades has no power over the 
world. For righteousness is immortal, but the un- 
godly have brought death upon themselves by word 
and deed; they counted death their friend, longed 
after him and made a pact with him, and they 
deserve to fall into his hands.” Similarly in ii. 23 ff.: 
“‘God has created man for incorruption, to be the 
image of His own being, but through the envy of 
the devil death has come into the world, and is the 
fate of those who belong to the devil.” According 
to this it appears that in the original plan of creation 
man was not intended to die, but even the body 
was to be immortal, and that in the constitution of 
the world only the means for the maintenance of 
life were provided, not the causes of death; the latter 
were first introduced into God’s creation by the 
power of the devil, the enemy of God. But how 
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are we to reconcile this with those other statements 
that the body is a burden to the soul, and that to 
die early is for the righteous not an evil but a sign 
of the Divine mercy, which desires to deliver their 
souls from the evil world, to bring them into safety 
and to eternal life in the presence of God? We can 
hardly fail to recognise that here two quite diverse 
views cross one another ; one springs from Hellenistic 
spiritualism, the other partly from the ancient Jewish 
optimism and delight in life, partly from the Persian 
dualism. This, too, represented the purpose of the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the Good God, as life only, 
the maintenance and advancement of the earthly, 
bodily life; death, however, was introduced into this 
good creation by the hostile spirit Angra Mainyu, and 
its power is increased by his adherents. It is well 
known that post-exilic Judaism took over from 
Persian Mazdeism, along with the doctrine of bene- 
ficent spiritual powers (angels and archangels, and 
intermediate beings such as hypostatised Wisdom), 
also that of evil spirits or demons and their ruler, 
Satan, and made more and more use of it the more 
difficult it became to reconcile the growing distress 
of the Jewish nation with the Divine administration 
of the world... Whether the author of “ Wisdom” 
was the first to explain death as a disturbance of the 
Divine creation caused by the devil, we do not know, 
but we certainly find, not only in the later Jewish 
theology, but even in the Jewish apocalyptic literature, 
the beginnings of which reach back into pre-Christian 
times, the doctrine of a seduction (variously con- 
ceived) of primeval man by demonic powers, whereby 
1 Cf. Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, p. 235 ff. 
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the poison of death was brought into the creation, 
and all was ruined and brought under the curse of 
corruption; that this was already an established 
doctrine of the Pharisaic schools in the time of 
Paul, may be inferred from his use of it in Rom. 
v. 12 and vi. 20 f. That these ideas, which be- 
longed to the popular religion of the Jews of the 
time, should be retained by the author of “ Wisdom ” 
and combined with the Hellenistic ideas, which were 
of course of a quite different character, is not to be 
considered strange in the case of an unsystematic, 
eclectic, and practical controversialist, any more than 
the combination of similar ideas in the theology of 
Paul. 

The same remark applies to his discussions of 
Divine grace and election. On the one hand the 
universality of the Divine mercy is very strongly 
emphasised, ¢.g. in x1. 24 ff.: “’Thou dost have mercy 
upon all because Thou canst do all things; Thou 
dost have patience with the sins of men in order to 
lead them to repentance. For Thou lovest all things 
that are, and hatest nothing that Thou hast made, for 
Thou wouldst not have made it if Thou hadst hated 
it, and how could anything continue in being if Thou 
didst not will it? Or how could anything exist if 
Thou hadst not called it mto being? Thou sparest 
all things because they are Thine, O Lord and Friend 
of souls! For Thine incorruptible spirit is in all 
things. Therefore Thou chastenest but mildly them 
that fall, and rebukest them, calling their faults to 
mind, that they, being delivered from their evil ways, 
may have faith in Thee, O Lord.” In other passages 
the grace and mercy of God are confined to His 
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“elect” (iii. 9, iv. 15), and these are, practically, only 
the Jews; whereas the heathen, Canaanites and 
Egyptians, are objects of rejection and hardening of 
heart. Of them it is said in chap. xii. that God 
commanded their extermination by the Israelites in 
order that the land of Canaan, which was His 
favourite land, might receive worthy inhabitants, 
children of God. It is true God might have annihi- 
lated the Canaanites at a stroke, but He had only 
executed judgment upon them little by little, leaving 
them time for repentance, although He knew that 
the race was corrupt, inherently evil, and would never 
repent, because it was from the first an accursed 
stock. The inexorable judgment of God upon the 
Canaanites is then justified by pointing to the 
absolute power and authority of God: “Who dare 
say, What hast Thou done? Or who dare oppose 
Thy sentence? Who shall reproach Thee because of 
the rejection of the heathen; are they not Thy 
creatures? For there is no god beside Thee who 
careth for all things, that Thou shouldst have need to 
prove (before him) that Thou hast not judged un- 
justly, no king or tyrant shall appear before Thee 
and be able to reproach Thee because of those whom 
Thou hast condemned to destruction. As righteous, 
Thou dost order all things righteously; for Thou 
holdest it unworthy of Thy power to condemn any 
who has not deserved punishment. For Thy strength 
is the very ground of Thy righteousness, and Thy 
lordship over all makes Thee gentle towards all,” ete. 
(xii. 12-16). How little these various assertions 
agree with one another, is obvious to everyone ; we 
can only see in them a laborious and unsuccessful 
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attempt to reconcile the purer ethical notion of God 
and the demand for the universal destiny of men to 
salvation with the strict Jewish particularism and 
hatred of the heathen. ‘Thou didst prove them (the 
Jews in the wilderness) like a father who is training 
his children, but the others (the Egyptians) Thou didst 
condemn and punish like an implacable monarch” 
(xi. 10). The Pharisaic doctrine that God has pre- 
destined the heathen to destruction traverses, in the 
teaching of the author of “ Wisdom,” the higher view 
that God has mercy upon all, and that His incorrupt- 
ible spirit is in all (xi. 24, xii. 1), while He is in a 
special sense the Father of every righteous man who 
is brought near to Him by the love of wisdom (ii. 18, 
iii. 9, vi. 18 ff.). The same inconsistency is shown 
in his judgment of heathenism, since he sometimes 
condemns it as a gross apostasy from God to idolatry, 
sometimes, on the other hand, admits that the heathen 
philosophers are less to blame, because they at least 
sought God and desired to find Him, though they 
went astray in their search, inasmuch as, in investi- 
gating His works, they allowed themselves to be so 
captivated by their beauty that their minds became 
wholly occupied with them, instead of rising to their 
Creator (xii. 6 f.). But when he adds that they, 
too, were inexcusable, for if they were able to learn 
so much that they could investigate the world, they 
could the more easily have come to know the Lord 
of the world; he forgets that he himself has shortly 
before denied the capacity of the spirit of man. 
hampered as it is by the burden of the body, to attain 
to a knowledge of heavenly things without the aid of 


the Divine Spirit sent down from above (ix. 14-17). 
VOL. IT 3 
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Here, too, the milder Hellenistic view, which sees in 
the weakness of our sensuous nature a condition 
which calls for deliverance, but not deserving of 
punishment, is countered by the stern Pharisaic zeal 
which sees everywhere—at least among the heathen— 
guilt which deserves damnation. 

Who the author of the Book of Wisdom was we 
do not know. In any case he was not a Christian, 
but an Egyptian Jew of Hellenistic culture, in whom 
acquaintance with heathen literature and philosophy 
had served not to diminish, but rather to intensify, 
the Jewish national self-consciousness. Many as are 
the points of contact between this Book of Wisdom 
and the letters of the Apostle Paul, who without 
doubt knew and used it, there is a vast difference 
between the points of view of the Christian Apostle 
of the Gentiles and the Jewish philosopher with his 
narrow sympathies. The hypothesis of Gfrérer? is 
worthy of mention, according to which he belonged 
to the Therapeutze or Essenes. He has in common 
with them the doctrine of immortality, the world- 
weariness and yearning for heaven, the high estima- 
tion of virginity and the low estimation of the 
blessing of children, and the recommendation of a 
prayer of thanksgiving before the rising of the sun 
(xvi. 28). Finally, E. Pfleiderer® has called attention 
to the affinity of the Book of Wisdom with Ep. iv. 
and vii. of the pseudo-Heracleitic letters, in which a 
similar criticism is directed against heathenism from 
the standpoint of a Hellenistic Jew. Whether, 
indeed, this affinity is sufficient to justify the conjec- 


1 Geschichte des Urchristentums, i. 2. 266 f. 
2 Philosophie des Heraklit, Appendix, p. 346. 
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ture that they were written by the same author is to 
me doubtful; one passage in Ep. iv. gives ground 
for inferring a first-century authorship,! whereas the 
Book of Wisdom must be earlier than Philo and 
Paul, and belongs, therefore, to the last century before 
Christ. Moreover, there is found in these letters no 
trace of the conception, so important for the author 
of the book, of a hypostatised mediating Wisdom. 


1 Bernays, Die heraclitischen Briefe, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER III 
PHILO 


In the religious philosophy of Philo the combina- 
tion, which had long been aimed at by Egyptian 
Judaism, of Greek philosophy with the revealed 
religion of the Old Testament reached its consumma- 
tion. The means of connecting these two so hetero- 
geneous elements was found in allegory, which Philo 
was not indeed the first to employ, but which he 
applied more boldly than any of his predecessors to 
the interpretation of the sacred texts, in order to 
eliminate from them what was distasteful to his 
habit of thought, moulded as it was by a philosophic 
training, and to introduce into the text his own 
characteristic ideas. Philo does not in general deny 
(there are some exceptions) the literal and historic 
sense of the Old Testament, but he believes that he 
is able to discover in addition another, spiritual sense 
which the author himself desired to express by his 
language. Thus, for example, he interprets almost 
all the persons named in Genesis as standing for con- 
ditions of the soul (tpé7o uyijs), virtues or vices ; thus 
Adam is the sensuous man, Cain is selfishness, Abel 
submission to the will of God, Enoch penitence, Noah 


righteousness, Abraham is the soul which has grown 
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wise through education, Isaac the soul which is 
wise by nature, and Jacob by experience. Egypt, 
again, is the symbol of the body; Canaan, of piety ; 
Chaldza, of worldly wisdom, and so forth. As a rule 
Philo admits, indeed, the literal sense alongside of 
the allegorical interpretation ; but in cases where the 
former, by its too naively anthropomorphic sayings 
about God, contradicts the convictions of the Jewish 
philosopher, he entirely rejects it, and justifies his 
doing so by supposing that Moses accommodated 
his language to the comprehension of the many, who 
being themselves sunk in the things of sense can 
only conceive of God as having a sensible existence. 
‘For there are two classes of men, the sensuous and 
the spiritual. The latter do not compare the truly 
existent (God) with any creature, but are content 
with the conviction that He exists, without desiring 
to form for themselves a picture of Him. Others are 
unable to form such a conception of a pure, simple, 
primary Being, without needs of any kind, but think 
of the Cause of all things as a being exactly like 
themselves. In the case of these dull-minded and 
unintelligent men the Legislator must play the part 
of physician and discover the appropriate cure for 
their malady. Let them hold false for true if they 
will, if only they are cured by so doing.”* In many 
passages the allegorical interpretation is required, 
according to Philo, because the literal asserts some- 
thing of God which is unworthy of Him; in others, 
because the literal sense is too commonplace to be 
attributed to the author of the Holy Scriptures. 

1 Quod Deus sit immutabilis, xi.xiv. (Mang., i. 280-2; Richter, ii. 
F779). . 
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Philo, however, with all his freedom of allegorical 
interpretation, remained a strict law-keeping Jew, 
and resolutely opposed those of his countrymen who 
held freer views and thought themselves dispensed, 
by their recognition of the hidden meaning of the law, 
from following its literal requirements; according to 
him, while the laws of the Sabbath, feasts, circum- 
cision, have a higher spiritual truth, they also enjoin 
the outward usages. ‘“‘We must regard the literal 
sense as the body, the mystical sense as the soul. As 
we must care for the body as the dwelling-place of 
the soul, so we must give heed to the literal sense of 
the laws, for only when this is observed can the inner 
truth be clearly recognised, and only in this way can 
we escape the censure of the multitude." We see from 
this that Philo, like many philosophers before and since, 
purchased liberty for many theoretical heresies and 
innovations at the price of conservatism in practice. 
That in spite of his earnest efforts Philo did 
not entirely succeed in reconciling Greek philosophy 
(Platonism) with the revealed religion of the Jews 
is manifest especially in his doctrine of God, in the 
unresolved antinomy between philosophic agnosticism 
and the belief in a religious revelation. On the one 
hand, God is for Philo so exalted above the world, 
so impossible to compare with any other object, that 
not only no finite limitation can be asserted of Him, 
but no definite quality of any kind whatever. He is 
better than the good and beautiful, more original than 
the monad, more pure than the One; therefore He 
can be known by no other, but only by Himself.” 


1 De migratione Abraham, xvi. (M. i. 451; R. ii. 312 f,); 
> De preemiis et poenis, vi. (M. ii, 414; R. v. 226). 
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“Human reasoning can only go so far as to recog- 
nise that God is, and that He is the cause of all 
things; to go beyond that and inquire regarding the 
attributes of God would be the height of folly.” Nay, 
even Moses might not look upon His face, but only 
upon His back parts, that is, might not know Him 
according to His essence, but only according to the 
powers and influences which proceed from it.. On the 
other hand, as a Jew believing in revelation, Philo 
could not rest content with this empty agnosticism, 
but was obliged to describe his religious faith in God 
in terms denoting positive attributes. The Infinite 
Being (ro dv, ro yevudérarov) receives determinations in 
consequence of its relation to the world; it is the 
efficient cause of all, and the reason (vots) of the 
universe. Of all finite things, those which best admit 
of being compared with it are light and the human 
soul, but it differs from all finite things in that it is 
always active and constantly operative, never at rest, 
and never passive like the creature. God is above 
time and space; He precedes time, for He created 
time together with the world: He is bounded by no 
space but embraces all; is everywhere and nowhere ; 
“although He is exalted above all things and has 
existence independently of that which is created, He 
has filled the world with Himself.”’ Inasmuch as 
God causes, comprehends, and penetrates all things, 
it can be said of Him that He is the One and the 
All (cis xat ro rav),§ which is not to be understood in 
the sense of a pantheistic identification of God and 


1 De posteritate Caini, xlviii. (M. i. 258; R. ii. 44). 
2 Ibid., v. (M. i. 228 f.; R. ii. 6). 
3 Leg. alleg., i. 14 (M. i, 525; R. i. 71). 
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the world, for Philo expressly rejects that as a heathen 
error. In addition to the power that causes all 
things, the most important characteristic of the 
Philonian conception of God is beneficent goodness 
and mercy; this was the ground of the creation of 
the world, it maintains the world in harmony, it 
displays itself in the infinitely abundant beneficence 
which God exhibits towards the creatures, especi- 
ally towards man. All good, whether natural or 
ethical, is a gift of God, and nothing that is not good 
comes direct from Him, penal evils being inflicted by 
subordinate spirits, who, however, of course act by 
Divine command. That mercy in God takes prece- 
dence of punitive righteousness, that He stretches 
out a saving hand even towards sinners and does 
not allow them to perish utterly, is one of 
Philo’s strongest convictions,” to which the Platonic 
doctrine of the ungrudging goodness of the Deity *® 
may have contributed as much as the theology of 
the best of the prophets and psalmists. 

But of course this religious conviction of the bene- 
ficent goodness of God always stands opposed to the 
dualistic theory that the perfect God is separated 
from the imperfect world in such a way that it is 
not fitting for Him to come in contact with it or 
work upon it immediately. His activity, which re- 
ligious faith is naturally bound to maintain, can there- 
fore only be an indirect activity, mediated by those 
“incorporeal powers which are properly called ideas.”* 


1 De dekalogo, xii, (M. ii. 189; R. iv. 257), 

2 Quod Deus sit immutabilis, xv. f. (M. i. 283 f.; R. ii. 81 £.). 
8 See especially Timaus, 29 E.—TRAnstator. 

* De victimas offerentibus, xiii. (M. ii. 261; R. iv. 355). 
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But that Philo did not understand by these merely 
the Platonic “ideas” or Stoic “modes of activity” 
(mod?) manifesting the one primal source of power, 
but thought of independent beings and servants of 
the Deity of an angelic order, is seen with especial 
clearness in the passage of the writing De confusione 
linguarum, xxxiv.,' where he explains the plural form 
in God’s self-designation Elohim (Gen. i. 26, iii. 22, 
x1. 7) as indicating the plurality of the powers or angels 
who surround God. “There is only one God, but 
this one God has about Him innumerable powers as 
helpers and saviours of all created existences. Among 
them are punitive powers (punishment itself, how- 
ever, is not intended to destroy, but to prevent sin 
and to convert sinners). By these ‘powers’ the 
incorporeal intelligible world was built, which is the 
pattern of this phenomenal world, the former being 
composed of invisible ideas as the latter is of visible 
substances. Many, carried away by the glorious 
nature of these two worlds, have deified the whole or 
its fairest part, sun, moon, and sky. Glancing at their 
folly, Moses says, ‘ Lord, Lord, King of the gods,’ and 
thus points to the distinction between the Ruler and 
His subjects (namely, the ‘ powers’). ‘There is, more- 
over, in the air a high and holy choir of incorporeal 
‘souls in attendance upon the heavenly powers— 
‘angels,’ as the prophetic Scriptures are accustomed 
_tocall them. This whole organised host forms the 
retinue, the attendant ministers, of the Lord and 
Ruler. The King communes with His ‘powers’ and 
uses them as His servants for the performance of 
such duties as are not appropriate to God Himself. 
1M. i, 4315 R. ii. 286. 
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It is true that the Father of all that is has need of no 
one, but with a view to what is seemly for Him and 
for the creature He has left some things to the sub- 
ordinate ‘ powers,’ though without according to them 
a complete independence, lest they should make any 
mistake in what they do.” According to this passage 
the intermediate powers are of two orders, the heavenly 
ones who are also called “ideas” and who form the. 
intelligible world, and the spirits of the air, who are 
called “angels.” The two together form the serving 
retinue, the subjects of God, who permits them to 
perform specific functions with a relative independ- 
ence. Among these numberless powers Philo dis- 
tinguishes two as the highest in rank, the “ henchmen ” 
(Jopupopotyres) of God, sometimes describing them as 
creative and kingly power, sometimes as Might and 
Goodness (apx7 and ayaorns), sometimes as powers 
of blessing and punishment (xapeorey and xoAacrixy), 
sometimes as God and Lord (eds and «vpros, with 
allusion to the double name Elohim-Jahwe). Else- 
where’ he allegorises the six free cities of the Levites 
as the six highest powers, among which the highest 
of all is the Divine Logos, standing at the head 
of five others, distinguished as the Creative Power, 
the Sovereign Power, Mercy, Legislation, and a fifth 
which is not here named, but which may be concluded 
from other passages to have been the Punitive Power, 
or the Righteousness (dé«;) which has its throne beside 
the Ruler of all. How came Philo to set up these six 
hypostatised abstractions, which, though conceived as 
separate beings alongside of God, yet represent only 
His self-manifestation in providence, and which are 
1 De profugis, xviii. (M. i. 560; R. iii. 130). 
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immanent as metaphysical powers in the world and 
uphold it,’ sometimes, however, take human form, and 
appear in that shape to Abraham ?? Involuntarily we 
recall the six Amesha Spentas which surround the 
throne of Ahura Mazda, among whom the three chief’. 
are Vohu Mano, the Good Thought, or Divine 
Logos; Asha Vahista, the Highest Righteousness ; 
and Kshathra Vairya, the Kingdom of Good-will— 
representatives, that is, of creative intelligence, power 
and goodness, just as the highest Powers of Philo are. 
Even the mediating position of these Powers between 
God and the world is the same as in the case of the 
Persian Amesha Spentas, which, like Persian Satraps, 
stand at the head of the whole system of administra- 
tion, and direct the exercise of providence without 
infringing on the rights of Ahura Mazda, since they 
only carry out His will and act as agents of His 
creative and ruling activity. It is possible that this 
Persian conception of heavenly intermediate beings, 
like others of a similar kind, arose from the Spirits 
of the animistic popular religion being ethicised and 
represented as subordinate to the highest God and 
serving Him as His instruments. This is, in fact, the 
common root from which spring all the numberless 
hypostases and personifications among which the 
Persian Amesha,Spentas and the Philonian “ Powers” 
became the most important and most fruitful for later 
times. They cannot be explained on the basis of 
Greek philosophy, which had in itself (apart from its 


1 De migratione Abr., xxxii. (M. i. 464; R. ii. 331), 

2 De Abrahamo, xxiv. (M. ii. 19; R. iv. 28 f.). 

3 Cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, 2nd ed., ii. 
176 f. 
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connection with the popular religion) no tendency to 
personify its abstractions. The Platonic ideas are 
passive prototypes of the visible world, not active 
powers, and still less acting subjects. The Stoic Powers 
or “ logoi,” again, do not reach the level of independent 
subjects and intermediate beings, but are merely 
modes of manifestation (modz) of the primal power. 
Thus, what is specially characteristic of the Philonian 
Powers is lacking in the Platonic as in the Stoic 
philosophy, whereas it is found in almost exactly the 
same form in the Amesha Spentas, Yazatas, and 
Fravashis of the Persian religious system, which was 
the first to endeavour to effect an organic combination 
of the ancient popular animism with ethical mono- 
theism, and thus made the first step in the direction 
which was afterwards followed by the various syncre- 
tistic attempts at reform made by Paganism in its 
decline. But Jewish theology, too, with its doctrine 
of angels and of Wisdom, had long ago taken the same 
direction. ‘That Philo should follow in the steps of 
these predecessors was the more intelligible, because 
he stood in pressing need, in order to bridge the gap 
between God and world, of intermediate beings who 
had the incorporeal spirituality of the Divine and the 
creaturely finiteness of the world. It was equally 
natural that he should seek analogues for these 
creations of the syncretistic heathen-Jewish Gnosis in 
the Greek philosophy, and should find them, to some 
extent at least, both in the Platonic “ideas” and also 
in the Stoic powers of nature and reason. It is 
therefore not to be denied that these two influences 
worked upon the Philonian doctrine of intermediate 
beings and strengthened it on the metaphysical side, 
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just as in the case of the older Wisdom-doctrine. It 
has to be said, however, that the peculiar religious 
significance of the Philonian doctrine of intermediate 
beings has its roots not only in the Greek philosophy, 
but also, and more immediately, in Oriental-Hellen- 
istic-Jewish syncretism. 

What applies to the ‘“ Powers” as mediators and 
instruments of the Divine activity applies especially to 
the “ Logos,” which Philo counts as the first among 
the six highest Powers, and names the ruler 
of the Powers. Especially instructive, as evidence 
of the central position which this conception occu- 
pies in the Philonian system, is the passage’ where 
the pillar of cloud, which stood between the Israelites 
and Egyptians, is interpreted as meaning the Logos. 
«To the archangel and eldest Logos the Father of all 
has given the prerogative of standing in the midst 
to divide the Creator from the created. He is the 
advocate of distressed mortality in the presence of 
the Immortal, and the envoy of the Ruler to His 
subjects. Neither unbegotten, like God, nor begotten, 
like the creature, acting as surety to both parties, to 
the Creator as security that the whole race shall not 
perish and the world return to chaos, to the creature 
as a pledge of hope that the God of mercy will not 
forget His own work. ‘For’ (so speaks the Logos) © 
<I will declare peace to the creature from the side of 
God, who is able to make an end of strife and keep 
peace for ever.’” The Logos is therefore as decisively 
separated from God as from the world; he is the 
eldest or first-born son of God (zpecSitatos, rpwrd- 
yovos vids), the eldest of the angels, the Beginning, 

1 Quis rer, divin, heres, xlii. (M. i. 501; R. iii. 45 f.). 
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the Word and the Name of God, the image of 
God and the prototype of man; therefore “if we 
are not yet worthy of being called children of God 
we may at least become the children of His eternal 
image, for God’s image is the eldest Logos”* As 
the revealer of God, the Logos is concerned in the 
creation, and indeed in several aspects, both as the 
epitome of the prototypes of all things—the “idea 
of the ideas ”—which is identical with the intelligible 
world, and as the creative power, the demiurge who 
moulds matter into a world according to the Divine 
idea. “Strictly speaking, the intelligible world is 
nothing else than the Logos of the God who is 
engaged in making the world, just as the design for 
a city is nothing else than the image in the mind of 
the architect who is drawing out the plan of the visible 
city.” This doctrine rests, in the opinion of Philo, 
not merely on his own authority, but on that of Moses, 
for if, according to the words of Moses, man is the 
image of the image of God (z.e. of the Logos), much 
more must the world be so, of which man is but a 
part.” In reality, of course, Philo did not take this 
doctrine from Moses, but from Plato, with whose 
world of ideas, or supreme idea, he frequently identi- 
fies his Logos. From this we might no doubt draw 
the inference that the Logos is not a separate being 
alongside of God, but only God’s own reason, or the 
sum of the Divine thoughts which form its content. 
But this interpretation would contradict all that Philo 
says elsewhere of the independent mediating activity 
of the Logos in the creation, as in the ruling, of the 
1 De confus. ling., xxviii. (M. i. 427; R. ii. 279). 
2 De mund. opif., vi. (M.i. 5; R. i. 9). 
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world. He expressly says elsewhere that. the Logos 
was the organ of God in the formation of the world ; 
he names Him the image, shadow, dwelling-place, of 
God, the eldest angel, nay, the eldest creature.’ An 
attempt has been made to harmonise this vacillation 
in his conception of the Logos between that of an 
independent intermediate being and that of the im- 
manent Divine reason or idea, by ascribing to Philo 
the distinction between two forms of the Logos, that 
within the Godhead and the external (évd:aOeros and 
mpopopics). But this distinction is found in Philo 
merely with allusion to the thought and speech of 
man, it is never expressly transferred to the Divine 
Logos. Moreover, the question whether Philo gave 
casual thought to the distinction is of little import- 
ance, since it is in any case certain that it is just this 
indeterminate ambiguity of the Logos, as at once 
philosophical idea and mythological intermediate 
being, which is the characteristic feature of his Logos- 
doctrine. It is not therefore to be set aside, but 
to be explained on the ground that Philo sought to 
rationalise the conception of an intermediate being 
(“ Wisdom”) which he had taken over from Persian- 
Jewish speculation, by combining it with Platonic and 
Stoic theories, and thus to make it more acceptable 
to the Greek culture of his contemporaries. It is 
quite possible that the leap from the one line of 
thought to the other might not be consciously recog- 
nised by his imaginative, rather than scientific, mind. 
This ambiguity runs through all the utterances of 
Philo regarding the relations of the Divine Logos to 
1 De ling. confus., xxviii. (M. i. 427; R. ii. 279); De migr. Abr., i. 
(M. i. 436; R. ii. 293); Leg. alleg., iii. 61 (M. i, 121; R. i. 174). 
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the world and humanity. We have already spoken 
of the creation ; in the maintenance and administration 
of the world the Logos works as the Divider (rosevs) 
who separates the simple original form into more and 
more widely contrasted classes, and also as the Bond 
and Law (decuds, vouos) which holds together the 
antitheses and unites the manifold into a harmony. 
If the Logos is in this the Law of Nature (cp@0s ris 
dicews Aoyos), the intelligence which informs the 
world-order, he manifests himself at the same time 
to the pious mind as the angel who is charged with 
the administration of the Divine providence, and 
bestows gifts and blessings upon men. He was, 
especially, the real subject of all the theophanies and 
miraculous interpositions in the history of Israel: he 
appeared, in company with two other angels, to 
Abraham at Hebron, to Jacob at Bethel, to Moses in 
the burning bush, to the Israelites in the fiery cloud ; 
he was the manna, the bread from heaven, which was 
given to the Israelites in the wilderness in order that 
they might learn that “man does not live by (natural) 
»bread alone, but by every word that cometh out of 
~ the mouth of God,” é.e. that man is sustained by the 
whole Logos as well as by each part of him; the 
whiteness and sweetness of the manna indicate that 
the Divine Logos both enlightens the soul and satisfies 
its hunger and thirst with the sweetness of virtue; 
the name manna (ri) indicates that the Logos is the 
universal substance (71), the yevdérarov, the supreme 
idea. This allegory, to which Philo frequently reverts 
(in the Leg. alleg. and De profugis), is very in- 
structive ; it combines the most naive animism (em- 
bodiment of a spiritual being in an edible substance) 
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with the most fine-drawn speculation (this spiritual 
being is universal existence, Plato’s “ highest idea”) and 
the most edifying mysticism (the word of God which 
illuminates the soul and satisfies it with virtue). 
Had Philo borrowed the Logos as a purely speculative 
conception from Plato and the Stoics, it would be 
difficult to understand how he came to make it appear 
in the rain of manna, in flames of fire and visible angels. 
On the other hand, it becomes quite intelligible, if he 
found this mythological hypostasis (under whatever 
name) already present in Jewish theology, that he 
should seek to combine it with philosophical ideas, 
thus elevating it into a spiritual principle and a fitting 
subject for edifying reflections. That this was the 
actual history of the genesis of the Philonian Logos, 
becomes the more probable when we observe that 
in Sapientia Salamonis “ Wisdom ” figures in precisely 
the same way as a mythological hypostasis, appearing 
under all kinds of various shapes and forms in the 
sacred history, while, on the other hand, as a cosmic 
principle it is endowed with all the predicates of the 
Platonic “idea,” and of the cosmic reason of the 
Stoics. We observed the same thing above in the 
case of the Philonian “ Powers.” In all these instances 
the basis is to be found in the mythological hypostases 
or spiritual beings of the animistic popular meta- 
physics, these being subsequently elevated by cultured 
thinkers into bearers of spiritual attributes and 
subjects of spiritual activities (as we should say, into 
ideal principles), without, however, entirely repudiat- 
ing their animistic origin. Here, too, is to be found 
the very simple solution of the much-discussed ques- 


tion concerning the “ personality” of the Logos. He 
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is just as much and as little “ personal” as any of the 
other spiritual beings of animism, which no doubt re- 
semble what we call a “ personality ” in so far as they 
are thought of as active, thinking and willing subjects ; 
but, on the other hand, as having an aerial substance 
and being extended and divisible and capable of 
taking various forms, they have the closest affinity 
with wind, breath, fire, light, and other similar 
physical phenomena. That this ambiguity is shared 
also by the hypostatised conceptions of the religions 
and philosophy of antiquity,’ and that our distinction 
between spiritual and material existence was not 
yet current, and consequently our conception of 
“personality ” was still foreign to them, is known to 
everyone who has made an unprejudiced study of 
the sources. As to why Philo put his Logos in the 
place which in older Jewish speculation was occupied 
by the hypostasis of Wisdom, various reasons may 
be suggested. In the first place, the masculine form 
of the name may have appeared to him more appro- 
priate than the feminine 2odéia for the godlike inter- 
mediate being; since the angels were thought of as 
masculine, the highest archangel ought not to have 
a feminine name. Another reason was that in many 
passages of the Old Testament there was ascribed to 
the authoritative Word of God a creative, life-giving, 
healing effect, which made its personification at least 
not unnatural; indeed, this personification seems to 
be actually accomplished in Wisd. xviii. 15, where 


1 As regards “wisdom,” see above, p. 26. The same applies to 
the Logos of Philo, as also to that of Heracleitus and the Stoa, 
Cf. De cherub., ix. (M. i. 144; R. i, 205), d&vxwyrtdrarov Kal Oeppov 
Aoyos . . ., EvVOeppov Kal rupwdy Adyov. 
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the destroying angel is described as the almighty 
Word of God (ravroduvapos Oot Aoyos). Then there 
were many non-Jewish analogues which may have 
served as contributory motives. It is true that the 
Logos of Heracleitus and the Stoics, which was a 
pantheistic world-intelligence and at the same time a 
kind of self-vivifying matter, was something different 
from the Philonian Logos, which stood between the 
supramundane Deity and the material world as an 
intermediate being; so that this philosophic concep- 
tion cannot have been its immediate source. But 
even in the Stoic theology, as systematised by Philo’s 
contemporary Cornutus, the Logos is identified with 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, and in this form 
is made the personal Word, or mediator of revelation, 
of the Godhead.’ In this theological ‘adaptation as 
the personified word of revelation, the Stoic Logos- 
Hermes had affinities with various figures of 
mythology: with the Egyptian Thoth, the god of the 
creative and wonder-working Word, and of science, 
who, united with Hermes, later became Hermes 
Trismegistos and was made the mythical author of 
various theosophical writings; and with the Persian 
Vohu Mano, the “ Good Thought,” the first of the six 
Amshaspands or archangels of Ahura, of whom we 


1 On this point compare the essay of Reitzenstein on the myths 
of the creation and the idea of the Logos in Zwei religions- 
geschichtliche Fragen (Strassburg, 1901), where the derivation of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo from the Hellenistic-Egyptian religion, 
especially from the combination Logos = Hermes = Thoth, is clearly 
shown; but the philosophic side of the conception is too much 
relegated to the background. Wendland has lately maintained 
the same conclusion in his lecture on Hellenismus und Christentum 
(p. 7, note 4), which also contains other valuable suggestions. 
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were reminded above (p. 43) by the six Highest 
Powers of Philo; finally, with the Babylonian Nabu, 
son and revealer of Marduk, who, as the god of 
prophecy and astrology, became the special god of 
the Chaldean priests. We may conclude from this 
that the idea of a personal Word of revelation and 
mediator between the Deity and his worshippers was 
part of the common material of the religions of Asia 
Minor and of the Greek-speaking peoples generally 
at that period. It was from this that Philo took 
his Logos-conception in the first place, but he then 
proceeded to combine this religious conception, the 
personification of the Word of revelation, with the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and the Stoic world-reason, 
and thus extended it into a philosophic conception, 
a principle of cosmic interpretation. This accounts 
quite naturally for the ambiguity and vacillation of 
the Philonian use of the term; for Philo the philo- 
sopher it signifies the Divine world-principle, the 
intelligence which created and rules the world; for 
Philo the theologian it signifies both the personal 
mediator of all Divine revelation in nature and history 
and the principle of all human wisdom, piety, and 
virtue. 

Philo’s doctrine of man is somewhat confused, from 
his having combined the Platonic with the Stoic and 
both with the Old Testament teaching in various ways 
which do not harmonise with one another. But the 
Platonic idealism predominates. Man is related to the 
world as regards his body, which consists of the four 
elements of the world; by his intelligence, however, 
he is related to the Divine Logos, inasmuch as he is an 
image, emanation, and reflection of the blessed nature 
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(the Deity)." “How could it be possible that the 
human spirit, which is so small and is confined within 
the brain or heart, could take in the greatness of the 
heaven and the earth, if it were not an effluence, 
unseparated from its source (ardcracua ov duuperor), 
from that Divine and blessed soul, for nothing is 
separated from the Divine by division, it only ex- 
tends itself. The human spirit also extends itself, 
when contemplating the world, to the furthest limits 
of the universe, without being broken, for its power 
is extensible.”* That reminds us of the Stoic theory 
of the emanation of souls from the Divine cosmic 
ether. Philo expressly says the same thing in several 
places :* “The soul is not composed of the same ele- 
ments as the rest of the world, but of a purer and 
better substance from which the heavenly natures 
(the stars) are created.” ‘ According to the sayings 
of wise men of old, the stars and the whole heaven 
are created from a fifth element purer than the other 
four, and consequently the human soul must also be 
an effluence from this.” Yet he seems unable to rest 
content with this theory, and improves it by borrowing 
from the Old Testament: “The intelligence, the most 
perfect work, is an effluence from the soul of the All, 
or rather, as it better befits the pupil of Moses to say, 
an imprint of the Divine image.”* The Mosaic dictum 
that the blood is the soul of all flesh (Lev. xvii. 11) is 
variously explained by Philo, who separates the intelli- 

1 De mund. opif., li. (M. i. 353; R. i. 47). 

2 Quod deterius pot, insid., xxiv. (M. i. 209; R. i. 292). 

3 Quod Deus sit immutabilis, x.(M. i. 279; R. ii. 75) ; Quis rer, div. 
heeres, \vii. (M. i. 514; R. ii. 62). 

4 De mutat. nom., xxxix. (M. i. 612; R. iii. 202). Still more 
definitely in De plantat., v. (M. i. 332; R. ii. 148), which is cited below. 
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gence from the soul as the principle of life, either as a 
second additional soul or as the highest part of the 
whole, “the soul of the soul,” so to speak. This divi- 
sion into a sensuous and an intelligent soul is crossed 
by several others: the Platonic threefold division into 
intelligence, courage, and desire ; another division into 
spirit, utterance, and meaning; finally, a Stoic eight- 
fold division which recognises, along with the intel- 
lectual ruling part, the five senses and the powers of 
speech and procreation as the seven parts of the non- 
intellectual or sensuous soul. But these are in Philo 
rather exercises in learned trifling than a theory 
seriously conceived and logically carried out. The 
main point is always for him the distinction between 
the intelligent soul or spirit which is peculiar to 
man (Noyio 05, vous, mvevua) and the sensuous nature 
which has its seat in the body. Of this mind or spirit 
(vots) it is said that it is ‘breathed into us from above, 
from heaven,” or “ has descended ” from above, that it 
has “left the heavenly place and entered into the body 
as into a strange country, and is therefore but a 
sojourner and pilgrim upon earth.” As to the motive 
which has led the blessed spirits to descend from the 
ethereal region into the prison-house of the earthly 
body, Philo speaks uncertainly ; sometimes he says 
(like Plato) that they sink down from an inclination 
towards the sensuous; again, that they descend from 
desire for knowledge in order to make acquaintance 
with the world, and then, after they have beheld the 
world of sense, return to their heavenly fatherland, 
whence they had come forth, so to speak, on an ex- 
ploring expedition.’ This ingenious theory would, it 
1 De confus. ling., xvii. (M. i. 4163 R. ii. 265). 
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is true, ascribe to the world of sense rather more value 
for the education of the heavenly spirits than can easily 
be reconciled with the anti-sensuous spiritualism of 
our author, for elsewhere he constantly and with great 
variety of expression speaks of the world of sense as a 
prison of the spirit and as the ground and seat of all 
evil. From the passage in Gen. xv. 18, “Thy seed 
shall be sojourners in a strange land,” he draws the two- 
fold doctrine,’ first, that God does not permit the pious 
to dwell in the body as in his home; secondly, that 
the earthly dwelling-place of the soul is a source of 
servitude, injury, and bitter humiliation to it, for the 
passions are foreign to the spirit and have their root 
in the flesh. It is, indeed, a fourfold servitude, since 
there are four powers of passion: pleasure and desire, 
pain and fear. These passions exercise an oppressive 
domination over their slaves until the time when the 
judgment of God shall separate the oppressor from 
the oppressed, setting free the latter, and sentencing 
the former to punishment. From this derivation of 
all evil from the body follows logically the doctrine 
of a universal and inborn sinfulness. ‘No man’s life 
continues without failure from beginning to end; 
some fall voluntarily, others involuntarily; for that 
reason the race of mortals could not stand the test 
if God were to judge them by strict law and without 
mercy, but in God mercy takes precedence of 
justice.”* The child, it is true, is (up to its seventh \ 
year) in a condition of relative freedom from guilt, 
good and evil are not yet developed ;* from that age 

1 Quis rer. div. heres, liv. (M. i. 511; R, iii. 59). 

2 Quod Deus sit immutab., xvi. (M. i. 284; R. ii. 81 f.). 

3 Quis rer. div. heres, lix. (M. i. 515; R. iii. 64). 
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onward, however, evil begins, the soul both producing 
it out of itself and freely adopting it from its en- 
vironment. Even without teachers it falls of itself 
(avrouabys) into transgression, so that it is always 
loaded with a burden of iniquity, for “ the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth” (Gen. vil. 21). 

How, then, did Philo combine this view of man, 
derived from the Platonic-Neo-Pythagorean system, 
with the Old Testament doctrine of Creation and 
Paradise? The wide discrepancy between them 
could not escape his observation, but he takes refuge, 
here as elsewhere, in bold allegories, which probably 
were current even before his day in Jewish specula- 
tion. He interprets the account of the Creation in 
Gen. i. as referring to the origin of the heavenly or 
prototypal man, that of Gen. ii. as referring to that 
of the earthly man, who is the image of the heavenly. 
When it is said here (iil. 17) that God made man by 
taking the dust of the earth, it is clear that there is 
a great difference between the man so formed and 
the one who was made before (i. 28) in the image of 
God. ‘The former is sensuous, consisting of soul and 
body, made in the two sexes, and by nature mortal ; 
the one made in the image of God is an “idea” 
or a type or a seal (imprint, mould), intelligible, 
incorporeal, asexual, by nature immortal! This 
intelligible man, many hold to be identical with 
the Logos, who has the same predicates (yévos, idéa, 
oppayis), and is even called the “man of God.”? But 
Philo certainly made a distinction (even if he did 
not perhaps always strictly maintain it) between the 


1 De mund. opif., xlvi. (M. i. 32; R. i. 43 f.). 
® De confus. ling., xi, (M. i. 411; ii, 257). 
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ideal man and the Logos who is his prototype. He 
expresses himself most clearly on the point in Quis 
ver. dev. heer., xivin. (M.. 1. 505; R. iii. 50), where 
he allegorises the birds in Abraham’s sacrifice in 
Gen. xv. 10 as representing a twofold Logos; “the 
one is above us, our prototype, the other the image 
in us. Moses names the one who is above, the image 
of God, the one which is in us the likeness of the 
image. For he says that God made man, not as His 
image, but after His image. Thus our spirit (voids), 
which is the real actual man, is only at second hand 
a likeness of the Creator, between stands he who is 
man’s pattern and God’s image (the Logos).” In 
another passage he contrasts the philosophic theory 
of the relationship between the human soul and the 
ether with the truer teaching of Moses, who did not 
compare the rational soul with any created being, 
but spoke of it as the image of God and of the 
invisible world, “made and formed by the seal of 
God, whose imprint is the eternal Logos.”' But the 
vagueness of the ideal man who stands between the 
Logos and the actual earthly man is shown, ¢.g., by 
the fact that Philo sometimes goes so far as to 
identify him with the tree of life in Paradise, since 
both are immortal and “stand in the midst ’”’’—one 
of his favourite allegorical ingenuities. Regarding 
the creation of the actual man we find various 
statements. Sometimes Philo closely follows the 
narrative of Gen. ii. and speaks of man as formed 
directly by God, his body being made of earthly 
matter, his soul of Divine spirit inbreathed into 
1 De plant., v. (M. i. 332; R. ii. 148). 
2 [bid., xi. (M. i. 336; R. ii. 153) 
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the body; thus man stands in an _ intermediate 
position between mortal and immortal natures, and 
partakes of both, being mortal as regards his body 
and immortal as regards his spirit." On the other 
hand, in several passages he explains the mixture of 
good and evil in man by supposing that the angels had 
a share in his creation, appealing to the plural form 
in Gen. i. 26, “Let us make man in our image.”’ 
But in this he has failed to notice that these words 
are found in Gen. i., where, according to his explana- 
tion elsewhere, there is no reference to the creation 
of the natural man, but only to the heavenly ideal 
man, in whom no such mixture of good and evil takes 
place. Again, it is not evident how this Old Testa- 
ment account of the Creation is to be reconciled with 
the above theory of the pre-existence of human souls 
and their descent from their heavenly home. Here as 
elsewhere Philo is unable to bridge the gulf between 
the Jewish religion with its basis of revelation and 
the idealistic speculations of Greek philosophy. 

The two streams of influence—idealistic philosophy 
and Jewish religion—come nearest to a reconciliation 
in the ethic of Philo; to the former is due its 
ascetic, world-renouncing character, to the latter its 
faith in Divine revelation and the help given by 
Divine grace, and both concur in their goal and 
summit, ecstatic mysticism. The end set before 
man is to follow God and become like Him; in this, 
too, consists his true happiness. That happiness is 
only to be attained by the practice of virtue, Philo 


1 De mund, opif., xlvi. (M. i. 32; R. i. 44), 
2 [bid., xxiv. (M. i. 16; R. i, 24 f.). Similarly in De profugis, 
De confus. ling., ete. 
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holds to be the fundamental truth which is common 
to Moses and the philosophers.’ Quite in the spirit 
of the latter he says’ that the true good does not 
lie in any outward or bodily things, indeed not in 
every part of the soul, but only in the ruling part 
(7yewovxov), in the dominion of reason over sense, so 
that the latter becomes, in a measure, rational, in so 
far, that is, as it follows the direction of the reason. 
When it is said of Abraham that he walked accord- 
ing to God’s commandment, the commandment means 
the same precept which is praised by the philosophers 
—to live according to nature (axodovOws ti pice Civ). 
That is fulfilled when the spirit, advancing along the 
path of virtue, walks in the steps of right reason 
(6p80s Adyos) and follows God, constantly giving heed 
to His commandments and fulfilling them always and 
everywhere in word and deed.* Therefore, as Philo, 
in agreement with the Stoics, says, the fundamental 
virtue and mother of all the virtues is wisdom ; but, 
further, this wisdom is, according to him, identical 
with the true faith in God which Abraham had. This 
primary virtue divides itself, as the river in Paradise 
divided into four streams, into four chief virtues, 
righteousness, temperance, prudence, and courage. 
But to these four cardinal virtues of philosophy Philo 
adds (as became customary later in Christian ethics) 
three theological cardinal virtues, which he sometimes ‘ 
calls hope, penitence, and righteousness, sometimes 


1 Quod det. pot. ins., xvii. (M. i. 203; R. i. 284); De migrat. Abr., 
xxiii, (M. i. 456; R. ii. 321). 

2 De nobil., i. (M. ii. 437; R. v. 258). 

3 De migr. Abr., xxiii, (M. i. 456; R. ii, 320). 

4 De prem. et peen,, ivi. (M. ii. 410-12; R. v. 220-4). 
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faith, joy, and the vision of God, sometimes simply 
piety, which exhibits itself in love to God and to 
man. Faith, in particular, Philo holds to be the royal 
virtue, because, as firm trust in God and grateful 
acknowledgment of the good that we owe to Him, 
it binds us to God. It was the link by which 
Abraham held fast to God, it was the most immacu- 
late and fairest sacrifice which he offered to God, the 
only good that does not disappoint and never changes, 
the consolation of life, the fulfilling of fairest hopes, 
the sum of all goods, the knowledge of piety, the 
inheritance of blessing, the guide of the soul in the 
pathway of improvement.t To withdraw oneself 
from the finite, not to put one’s trust in created 
things, which are wholly unworthy of it, and only to 
put one’s trust in God, who alone is worthy of it, that 
is the act of a great and heavenly spirit, which is no 
longer fettered by any of the charms of the earthly.’ 
Philo, however, often places love on the same level 
with faith as a fundamental religious virtue, which, 
as love to God, is joyful piety, as love to man, the 
primary ethical principle. ‘“ Among the innumerable 
precepts and maxims the chief are—in relation to 
God, piety and holiness; in relation to man, love and 
righteousness ; each of them divides itself into many 
other virtues.”* Following the example of the Thera- 
peute, Philo describes piety as a being possessed by 
heavenly love, as a Bacchic enthusiasm, which does 
the good from an inner impulse, not because of a 


1 De Abrah., xlvi. (M. ii. 39; R. iv. 56); De migr. Abr., ix. (M. i. 
442; R. ii. 301); ibid., xxiv. (M. i. 456; R. ii. 320). 

2 Quis rer, div. her., xviii. (M. i. 486; R. iii. 22). 

3 De Septenario, vi. (M. ii. 282; R. v. 26). 
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commandment from without. Of Moses he says 
that he was a friend of God, inspired by heavenly 
love, honouring the Ruler of all things above all else, 
and being honoured by Him in return. The pious 
are free, as being the friends of God. They are not 
servants of God, but partakers in His power; in a 
certain sense, themselves gods.’ “Most closely 
related to piety, nay indeed her twin-sister, is love to 
men”; in it is manifested our gratitude for God’s 
goodness to us. ‘ When the Creator of all things, 
looking in mercy on thy weakness, grants thee, out 
of His glorious power, that which serves to satisfy 
thy wants, what does it beseem thee, who hast 
brought nothing into the world, to do for men who 
are thy kinsmen and made of the same clay ?”’” 

If we ask how man attains to virtue, Philo points, » 
on the one hand, to moral freedom, the chief point in 
which man surpasses other creatures, which he has 
received from God and in which his likeness to God 
consists ;* on the other hand, to the Divine mercy, 
apart from whose compassion the sinful race would 
be irrevocably lost, and whose help we have pressing 
need of, for all good.* It is a constantly recurring 
thought of Philo’s that all good in man is the work 
of God, and not derived from our own strength. It 
is God’s work to implant and cultivate virtue in the 
soul; it is a self-satisfied and ungodly spirit which 
thinks itself like God and imagines that it is acting, 


1 Quod omnis probus liber, vii. (M. ii. 452; R. v. 278); De vita Mosis, 
iii, 1 (M. ii. 145; R. iv. 200). 

2 De vict. offer, vi. (M. ii. 256; R. iv. 347); De caritate, i. 
(M. ii. 383; R. v. 185). 

3 Quod Deus sit immut., x. (M. i. 279 ; R. ii. 75). 

4 [bid., xvi. (v. sup., p. 40). 
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like God, whereas in reality it turns out to be 
passive. Since it is God who sows and plants good 
in the soul, it is a godless spirit which says, ha | 
plant.” The Divine work in the soul is carried on by 
the Divine “ Powers,” who descend at the command 
of their heavenly Father into the soul as the temple 
of God, to purify and sanctify it and sow the seed of 
holiness in it; especially by the Divine Wisdom 
or the Logos, which are both described as the mira- 
culous bread (manna) and miraculous water from the 
rock in the desert, because they satisfy the hunger 
and the thirst of godly souls with the knowledge 
and love of God. In this the Logos appears no 
longer as the historical mediator of revelation (sup., 
p- 48), but as the principle of the true and good, of 
knowledge of God and virtue, working within man. 
He is called the stream which fills the whole world 
with blessedness, and, in especial, man with wisdom, 
the Divine cup-bearer who brings to mortals a draught 
of nectar, and himself is this nectar; he is the bread, 
the heavenly food which God gives to the soul, 
sweeter than honey and purer than the snow; he is the 
spouse who begets noble and good thoughts in the soul, 
the guide who shows the right way, the warrior who 
overcomes the passions, the admonisher who charges 
us with guilt and brings us back to the right way. In 
all these relationships the work of the Logos practically 
coincides with what we are accustomed to call the 
natural revelation in conscience, but nevertheless it 
would not fairly represent Philo’s opinion simply to 
identify them.” We must not forget that the Logos 
1 Leg. alleg., i. 15 (M.i. 533) Rui 72). 
2 As Gfroérer seems inclined to do, Philo, 208 ff. 
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of Philo, however nearly allied to the immanent 
Logos of the Stoics, is yet essentially a transcendental 
hypostasis, which, like the Pauline zvedua, “ descends 
from above,” is “sent down” into the spirit in order 
to aid its natural weakness with its own supernatural 
strength. On this presupposition the antinomy 
between human freedom and Divine grace cannot of 
course be solved ; but we may perhaps see an effort 
in that direction in Philo’s distinction of the three 
ways or stages of virtue. The first and lowest way 
is asceticism—virtue engaged in dubious fight with 
sensuality. Its representative is Jacob, whose vision 
of the ladder to heaven with the angels ascending 
and descending is a symbol of the varying strength 
of virtue. But Moses is also celebrated as a hero of 
asceticism, since he “sanctified not only the soul but 
also the body, keeping himself pure from all passion 
and from everything which belongs to the mortal 
nature, such as food and drink and intercourse with 
women ; the latter, from the time when he came for- 
ward as a prophet, in order that he might always be 
ready to receive the Divine oracles.” * 

But the soul must free itself not only from sensuous 
passions but also from itself, as is shown in the example 
of Abraham, according to Gen. xv. 4. “If thou 
desirest to inherit Divine blessings, O soul, thou must 
not only leave thy land, that is the body, thy kinsmen, 
that is the senses, thy father’s house, that is speech, 
but flee from thyself, go out of thyself, intoxicated 
like the corybants with a Divine enthusiasm. For 
only then does the soul inherit Divine blessings when, 
filled with enthusiasm, it is no more confined to itself, 

1 De vita Mos., iii. 2 (M. ii. 1455; R. iv, 200). 
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but drinks deep draughts of heavenly love and, guided 
by truth, is drawn upwards to God.”* The second 
way of virtue is knowledge, and its representative is 
Abraham. Before he begot Isaac of Sarah, that is 
virtue, he must first associate with Hagar, that is de- 
vote himself to the study of all the sciences—grammar, 
music, geometry, rhetoric, and dialectic. ‘In these 
and similar branches of knowledge thou must exercise 
thyself, for perhaps we may succeed, as many have 
done, in making friends, through the subordinate 
virtues, of the royal virtues. Just as our body cannot 
at once bear solid food, but needs first in childhood 
milk ; even so the soul needs the circle of the sciences 
as its nutriment in childhood.’ The third way of 
virtue is that of the pure God-given nature, which 
does not need to occupy itself with lower acts and 
exercises, but, taught by itself (avrodidaxros), im- 
mediately becomes a partaker of the royal virtue, 
like Isaac, the type of joyful wisdom, who already 
possesses the perfect gifts of God bestowed on him 
by the prior influence of the Divine grace, and only 
desires to continue in them.”*® In addition to these 
three ways of virtue, Philo, like the Stoics, speaks of 
three grades: the beginners, the advanced, and the 
perfect. He explains, inter alia, Jacob’s change of 
name to Israel as referring to these grades; as Jacob 
he stands for instruction and progress, as Israel, for 
perfection, the vision of God. The perfect are the 
“men of God” who receive the highest good, undis- 
turbed peace, rest in God, the vision of God. Philo 
1 Quis rer, div. her., xiv, (M. i. 482; R, iii. 18). 


* De congressu erudit. gratia, iv. (M. i. 521 f. ; R. iii. 74), 
3 [bid., vii. (M. i. 521 f.; R. iii. 74). 
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frequently says that this is the perfection of virtue and 
happiness. He seems, however, to distinguish herein 
two varieties or stages, the mediate recognition of 
God from His revelation in the world, in which we 
see Him as in a mirror, and the immediate vision in 
mystical ecstasy. No doubt the soul which has not 
yet been initiated into the great mysteries, but still 
loves the lower levels, which cannot yet directly grasp 
that which is (God), by its own strength without 
external help, but only by means of His works, 
recognising Him as creator or cause—no doubt such 
a soul has a share in the Divine glory; but the 
highest glory and the truth are first attained when the 
soul, purified to the uttermost, transcends not only 
the multitude of numbers (the manifoldness of the 
finite), but even the Dyad which stands next to the 
Monad (the highest powers or ideas), and attains to 
the pure, simple, and self-contained Idea which needs 
nothing from without (Absolute Existence, God). 
Until it arrives at this perfection, it needs the Divine 
Logos as its guide; once it has reached this highest 
knowledge, it will keep step with its former guide, and 
both will stand in immediate communion with God, the 
Ruler of all! That this highest can only be reached 
when the soul withdraws itself from all finite things 
and even transcends itself, in ecstatic enthusiasm, is 
often reiterated by Philo. Besides the passage quoted 
above from Quis rer. div. her., xiv., another very 
instructive passage is that in which Philo allegorises 
the saying in Lev. xvi. 17: “ When the high priest 
goes into the Holy of Holies, he is no more a man 

1 De Abrah. xxiv. (M. ii. 19, R. iv. 29); De Migr. Abr., xxxi. 


(M. i. 463; R. ii. 331). 
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until he comes out again.”? That signifies, Philo 
says,’ that “ when the mind, laid hold of by the Divine 
love, penetrates in its ardour into the Holy of Holies, 
it forgets, in its enthusiasm for God, everything else, 
and even itself, and only remembers the Lord, to 
whom it offers holy virtues as an offering of incense ; 
but when the enthusiasm comes to an end and the 
yearning grows weaker, it falls back from the Divine 
to the human.” ‘The same meaning is conveyed by 
his allegorical interpretation of Gen. xv. 12:*° “ When 
the Divine light shines forth the human grows dim, 
when the Divine light sets the human rises. So 
it is with the race of prophets: our human mind 
withdraws at the coming of the Divine Spirit, and 
_, only returns when the latter withdraws, for it is not 
\ meet that mortal and immortal should dwell together. 
When the prophet seems to be speaking, he is really 
passive, and another is using his vocal organs to 
communicate whatsoever he will.”* No doubt Philo 
is here speaking primarily of prophetic inspiration, 
but the comparison of this passage with those quoted 
above warrants the conclusion that for him mantic 
enthusiasm and ecstasy were only a special form of 
the most exalted religious condition of the soul—the 
mystical ecstasy of the vision of God. 

This theory is in Philo not a mere philosophic 
construction—indeed, it harmonises ill enough with 


1 E.V. “And there shall be no man in the tabernacle of the 
congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in the holy 
place.” 

2 De somniis, ii, 34 (M. i. 689; R. iii. 311). 

* “And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram ; and, lo, an horror of great darkness fell upon him.” 

* Quis rer. div. her., liii. (M. i, 511; R. iii. 58), 
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his transcendental doctrine of God—but rests upon 
actual religious experiences which he had undergone 
himself and observed in the Therapeute, of whom 
he had so high an opinion,’ just as the similar 
description of enthusiasm in Plato’s Symposium is 
based on the orgiastic phenomena of the Dionysiac- 
Orphic mysteries. To this extent, therefore, it 
might be said that the Philonian, as also in a certain 
sense the Platonic, philosophy was an attempt 
to insert the phenomena of religious enthusiasm 
and mysticism into the general framework of a 
philosophic system, and thereby to fill them with an 
ethical content and to make them serviceable in the 
interests of an ethical treatment of life. And with 
a view to this end—to ethicise enthusiasm and in 
general to promote the alliance of the religion of 
revelation with reason—the central Philonian doctrine 
of the Divine Logos was of special service, for in it 
the two elements, religious supernaturalism and 
philosophical rationalism, are united in the most 
intimate manner possible, and with the greatest 
possible art. As a hypostatised, heavenly, spiritual 
being the Logos is the mediator of a supernatural 
revelation, which from time to time, in the past and 
in the present, comes to man from above in miracu- 
lous, catastrophic occurrences, superseding his natural 
spiritual life, communicating oracles and giving rise 
to those phenomena of enthusiasm which everywhere 
constitute the animistic basis of the belief in revelation 
in the positive religions. But as the rational law of 
the natural and ethical order of the world (op0s ris 
dicews Adyos or vduos) the Logos is at the same time 

1 De vita contemplativa, ii. (M. ii. 473; R. ii. 306). Cf sup., p. 1 ff. 
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the principle of the continuous, immanent revelation 
in reason and conscience, in that highest power of the 
soul (vods) which is essentially the Divine in man, the 
“effluence and the imprint of the Divine Logos,” the 
principle of a revelation which is therefore practically 
identical with the development of the natural ethico- 
religious mental endowment of man. By the very 
fact that these twofold revelations, the supernatural- 
enthusiastic and the natural-rational, are carried back 
to one and the same principle in the Logos, the 
possibility is provided, and the duty imposed, of bring- 
ing them into a unity which shall be as harmonious as 
possible, of bringing what is irrational in the positive 
and enthusiastic revelation under the control of the 
practical reason, and of subordinating it to the ends of 
the ethical life; and this is always and everywhere 
the task of apologetic theology, of the Hellenistic- 
Jewish not less than, at a later time, of the Christian 
apologetic. On this ground we can explain a priori 
the important place which the conception of the 
Logos received in Christian apologetic and theology ; 
it played the very part with a view to which Philo 
had constructed it. The apologetic task which con- 
fronted Christian theologians was, however, on the 
one hand more difficult and complicated, on the other 
easier and more fruitful in result, than that of Philo. 
It was more difficult in so far as the Logos, by its 
identification with the historical person of Jesus, now 
first received the concrete personal definiteness of a 
Second Divine Being; and as a natural consequence 
of this, the apocalyptic-enthusiastic aspect of his 
work of revelation became more strongly marked, and 
was embodied in miracle-stories which were to form a 
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permanent, insoluble, irrational element in Christian 
theology. On the other hand, the task of the 
Christian apologists was easier in so far as the ethical 
idealism which the Logos represented acquired a 
more definite norm and a more effectual motive force 
than had ever been possible in the abstract specula- 
tion of Philo. For this reason, if for no other, though 
it contained the kernel of the new religion, that 
religion could never have grown out of it alone; what 
was needed was an ethically impressive personality, 
which could be looked on as the bearer of the ideal, 
the embodiment or “ incarnation ” of the Divine Logos, 
and could thus become a nucleus round which might 
crystallise the dominant ideas precipitated from the 
ferment of the time. These it united into a new 
conception of the world, which had an immense 
advantage over the Philonian in that it was based 
upon the powerful impression made by a lofty ethical 
Personality and His tragic story. 

In Philo we do not find any such association of the 
Logos with a historical person. His ideal picture of 
Moses, who by the inspiration of the Logos became 
prophet, priest, and king, goes some way in the 
direction of this thought, but there is no reference 
here to an incarnation of the Logos, any more than 
elsewhere in Philo; nor does he ever even hint at a 
union of the Logos with the Messiah. He believed, of 
course, like the rest of the Jews, in a future deliver- 
ance of their nation from the tyranny of the heathen, 
which should be effected by a victorious leader and 
king who should rule his people in righteousness and 
accomplish vengeance upon his enemies. In_ this 
connection he describes how the Jews of the disper- 


\ \ 
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sion should return from all quarters to Palestine, 
“led by a Divine figure exalted above all humanity, 
beheld only by the blessed while invisible to all 
others.” No doubt what suggested this to his 
mind was the leading of Israel in the wilderness 
by the fiery pillar, and since he saw in that pillar a 
form in which the Logos appeared (v. sup., p. 48), 
it is probable that in this leading of the return by 
a superhuman Divine appearance (@eotépa 4 Kara 
iow avOpwmivny ovis) we are to think of the Logos 
as the subject of the manifestation. Yet this 
has nothing in common with the idea of a human 
Messiah-king. The Messianic expectation remains 
for Philo wholly on the earthly plane, and follows the 
national and political lines of Jewish tradition. The 
Logos, on the other hand, “stands for him too high 
to allow him to contemplate his incarnation; he 
might hover in the air, in the pure heaven, but could 
not permanently descend upon the unclean earth.”” 
This is the point at which the Christian doctrine of the 
Logos diverges from the Philonian ; the latter remains 
in the transcendental region of religious-philosophical 
speculation, while the former comes down to the histori- 
cal level, and so becomes the principle of a historical 
religion which overleaps the boundaries of Judaism 
and rises to the idea of universal God-Manhood. 
Finally, another point which we have to notice is 
Philo’s inconsistent attitude to the Jewish national 
law. On the one hand, he describes the aim of the 
Mosaic legislation as the bringing about of such a unan- 
imity of thought and similarity of custom in all lands 
as would raise the whole human race to the highest 
1 De execrat, ix, (M. ii. 436; R.v. 255). % Gfrérer, Philo, p. 530. 
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happiness. That is no doubt, in the meantime, 
merely a pious aspiration, but it is certain some time 
to receive fulfilment if God grants increase of virtue. 
Now it is obvious, one might think, that the Jewish law 
could only lead men to this ethical unity on condition 
of parting with its national form, the ceremonial 
law, and retaining only the universal spiritual and 
ethical kernel, a critical distinction for which Philo’s 
allegorical interpretation of the letter was calculated 
to prepare the way. But near as this inference lay, 
Philo himself was far from actually drawing it. On 
the contrary, we find many passages in which he 
sharply takes to task those Jews who think by a 
spiritual interpretation of the law to remove the 
obligation of the letter. ‘‘ There are some who hold 
the written laws to be nothing but symbols of spiritual 
doctrines, and carefully seek out the latter while care- 
lessly despising the former. Such people I can only 
blame. ‘They ought to give heed both to the discovery 
of the hidden significance and the observance of 
the obvious sense. They live, however, entirely for 
themselves, as though they dwelt in a desert or were 
disembodied spirits; they set themselves above all 
that is valid for the many, and inquire only concerning 
absolute truth as such, whereas holy Scripture com- 
mands us to be careful to maintain a good repute 
and not to alter the laws given by inspired men.” 
No doubt a spiritual sense underlies the command- 
ments regarding the keeping of feasts and Sabbaths 
and regarding circumcision, but that is no reason for 
disregarding the outward observances which have 
been ordained for us. ‘‘ We must look to the literal 
sense for the body, and to the hidden meaning for the 
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soul. Just as we care for the body as the habitation 
of the soul, so we must give heed to the'literal sense 
of the laws. For if these are observed we can the 
more clearly recognise the truths whose symbols they 
are, and, moreover, it is only in this way that we can 
avoid incurring blame and censure from the multi- 
tude.”! Philo therefore reeommends a middle posi- 
tion between the belief of the multitude, who only 
hold by the letter of the tradition without observing 
the deeper meaning, and a thorough-going gnosis 
which attaches weight solely to the ideal meaning and 
not at all to the letter, and thus makes a breach with 
the Jewish popular religion. 

That there was a gnostic party of this kind among 
the Jews of the Diaspora at that period is unmistak- 
ably evident from Philo’s language in the above 
passages. Probably the Therapeute belonged to it, 
since their spiritual piety was widely different from 
ordinary Judaism. If Philo, in his work on The Con- 
templative Life, nevertheless belauded them as an 
example of virtue, that may be explained from the fact 
that they as an esoteric and ascetic association did not 
assume a provocative attitude, and gave no offence 
to the people by freedom of morals. But there seem 
also to have existed at that period Jewish Gnostics 
who paraded their rejection of their ancestral law in 
an extreme libertinism ; these, doubtless, were among 


_ the adversaries whom Philo opposed as “The seed 


~ of Cain who held himself to be wise”? in the work 


1 De mgr. Abr., xvi. (M. i. 450; R. ii. 312) 

2 rept tdv Tod doxnoidpov Kediv eyyovov (M. i, 226 ff.; R. ii. 
3 ff.). The passages cited below are from M. i, 232, 233, 235; 
R. ii. 12, 13, 15 f. 
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which bears that title. He certainly names the 
Sophist Protagoras, as being the originator of the 
godless opinion that the human mind is the measure of 
all things, “‘a successor in the delusion of Cain”; but 
it does not follow that his whole polemic is directed 
solely against Greek philosophers—how could it be 
said of them that they know how to make and to 
listen to lofty discourses about holiness and the 
worship of God, while they have in themselves a mind 
at enmity with God? Or that they dare to defend 
_ themselves against the accusation of ungodliness by 
asserting that they have been excellently trained by 
their teacher Cain, who taught them to honour that 
which is at hand more than the distant author of it, 
and who is the more deserving of loyalty because he 
clearly proved the might of his doctrine by manifest 
deeds, in that he was victorious over Abel the teacher 
of the opposite opinion?* Is not that an unmistak- 
able allusion to a Jewish sect who must have expressly 
acknowledged Cain as their leader? ‘That this was 
actually the well-known antinomian gnostic sect of 
the Cainites is clearly evident from Philo’s further 
description, in which the story of Cain’s founding a 
city is allegorically interpreted of the “foundation of 
his doctrine,” which means, no doubt, the sect named 
after him; the “citizens” of which Philo describes as 
associates in ungodliness, self-love, boasting, falsehood, 
and delusion, men who hold themselves wise but do 
not know the true wisdom, and instead suffer from 
ignorance, want of instruction, and all allied disorders. 


1 The same proof of the higher origin and superiority of Cain 
over Abel is found also in Epiphanius’ description of the gnostic 
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The laws which obtain in that city are: lawlessness, 
unrighteousness, iniquity, unchastity, impudence, 
delusion, incontinency in all sensuous lusts. ‘Such 
is the system of life which the ungodly build for 
themselves by their own strength and because of the 
wretchedness of their souls, until the wrath of God 
prepares for their sophistical arts a fearful fall; yea, 
that shall come to pass, even though they should 
build a city and a tower the top of which should 
reach to heaven. Moreover, they have gone so far 
in their accursed ungodliness that they have not only 
set up this way of life for themselves, but are en- 
deavouring to compel the virtuous majority in Israel 
to accept it, and to force upon it, when leaders and 
teachers are being chosen, men of evil works.” It 
does not seem to me possible to doubt that this 
polemic of Philo is directed against the Jewish gnostic 
sect of the Cainites, who sought by their “ sophistical 
arts” to win adherents for their antinomian doctrine 
and practice among the Jews of the Diaspora, and 
endeavoured to influence the choice of the rulers 
of the synagogue in orthodox communities. As the 
Cainites belonged to the widely distributed Ophite 
Gnostics, Philo’s polemic furnishes clear proof of the 
existence of the beginnings of that form of Gnosti- 
cism even in pre-Christian times in the Judaism of 
the Diaspora. It did not arise solely out of the 
Alexandrian Judaism, but out of that Babylonian 
cum Jewish cum Hellenistic mixture of religions in 
which the various Christian Gnostic sects had their 
common source, as we shall see later. 


1 Cf. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus, 1898. 
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CHAPTER IV 
APOCALYPTIC WRITINGS 


To defend Judaism as the one true religion against 
superstition and unbelief, whether Jewish or heathen, 
was the common aim of the Jewish literature of the 
Hellenistic period. But whereas the Jewish thinkers 
of Alexandria sought to attain this end by means 
of a speculative spiritualisation of Jewish tradition 
aided by Greek philosophy, other Jewish apologists 
had recourse to the more popular method of estab- 
lishing and confirming the belief in the final victory 
of Judaism over all enemies, within and without, by 
means of a religious view of history, looking both to 
the past and to the future. In this religious view of 
the history of the past and its issue in the future the 
apologists followed in general the footsteps of the 
ancient prophets ; but since the direct impulse of the 
prophetic spirit had lost its force, their revelations 
became more or less artistically composed visions, the 
borrowed and often unnatural symbolism of which 
was very different from the fresh and genuine religious 
poetry of the ancient prophets. ‘ Apocalyptic is the 
aftermath of the ancient prophetism, and an artificial 
solution of a contradiction: on the one hand the later 
Judaism had lost the consciousness of a living fulness 


of the Spirit of God, while on the other hand, in a time 
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of much unrest, a keen desire had arisen to lift the 
veil of the unknown, and learn what was in store for 
the oppressed people of God.”’ Closely connected 
with the secondary and dependent character of the 
apocalyptic writers is the pseudonymous form of their 
revelations; they seek to cover themselves with the 
authority of an ancient and honoured name. Under 
the names of the heathen Sibyl or the mythical 
Daniel or Enoch, or of Moses, Baruch, Ezra, and the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the anonymous authors profess 
to prophesy the whole course of history from begin- 
ning to end, the fulfilment of the professed prophecy 
up to the time of the writer serving as guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the future. They 
naturally attach themselves closely to the ancient 
prophetic and other sacred scriptures, but in the free 
interpretation of these, Apocalyptic rivals Alexandrian 
speculation. Moreover, in its cosmogony, angelology, 
and eschatology it has adopted so many new and 
foreign elements, derived from the Oriental-Hellen- 
istic mixture of religions, and so worked them up 
into a mighty world-drama embracing heaven and 
earth, that it may be regarded as, in so far, a special 
form of the Jewish-Hellenistic syncretism which we 
shall have to discuss more fully at a later point. 

The apocalypse or collection of Jewish oracles, sent 
forth under the name of the heathen Sibyl, which is 
preserved to us in the third, fourth, and fifth books 
of the (generally heathen) Sibylline oracles,’ is the 


1 Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik, p. 10. Cf. Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch., ii. 610 f. 

? Further details in regard to this and the following work 
may be found in the Alttest. Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen of 
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work of several Alexandrian Jews, the earliest oracles 
having been written before the middle of the second 
century B.c., the latest about the middle of the 
second century a.D. Common to all of them is the 
aim of propagating Judaism among the heathen. 
This end is served by a sharp polemic against the 
ungodliness of heathen polytheism, the origin of which 
is explained by a euhemeristic interpretation of heathen 
mythology and theogony (the war with the Titans). 
As a punishment for their idolatry and their unnatural 
vices, the destruction of all heathen kingdoms and 
many individual heathen towns is announced ; on the 
other hand, the Jews are belauded as the righteous 
nation which has held aloof from the follies of the 
heathen, and although at times it has met with mis- 
fortunes, is assured of ultimate happiness and victory. 
“Then when the fateful day of the End comes, God 
shall send a King from the rising of the sun who 
shall make an end of war over all the earth, slaying 
some and making treaty with others. The temple 
of the great God shall be filled full of glorious wealth, 
the earth and the sea shall be full of riches. A final 
assault of the hostile kings will be repulsed by a 
fearful judgment, with fire and sword, brimstone and 
hurricane; but the children of the great God (the Jews) 
shall dwell quietly round about the temple, protected 
by God, who is the sole ruler of all things, as by a wall 
of fire. But Hellas too, if it lays down its pride and 
turns to the service of the great God, may have a 
share in the great happiness of the people of God. 


Kautzsch, ii. 177 ff. Cf. Schiirer, Neutest, Zeitgesch., ii. 792 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok., 53 ff.; Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 121 ff.; Delaunay, 
Moines et Sibylles, 169 ff. 
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There shall be no more war nor drought upon earth, 
but great peace and abundance of all good things ; 
one law shall obtain over the whole earth, and the 
true God shall be Lord alone. From the whole 
world men shall bring incense and gifts to the house 
of the great God (in Jerusalem), which shall then be 
the sole temple for all humanity. The whole of the 
earth and of the sea shall be open to travel and shipping, 
for the peace which belongs to the good shall come 
upon earth. But those who shall put away the sword 
are the prophets of the great God, for they themselves 
are the judges of mankind and righteous kings. That 
is the judgment and rule of the great God” (i. 652- 
784). The victory of the Jewish theocracy, in which 
the prophets shall rule over mankind as judges and 
kings, closes the world-drama, according to the oracle 
of the Jewish-Alexandrian Sibyl, who, it should be 
said, guards herself against being confused with the 
shameless Erythrean prophetess of lies, and professes 
to be a daughter-in-law of Noah (iii. 812 ff.). 

The Palestinian apocalyptic literature begins with 
the Book of Daniel, which was written by an un- 
known author during the excitement of the Maccabean 
war, and was attributed to a mythical saint of the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. After a series of edifying 
stories which centre in the fate of this hero regarded 
as a prototype of the Maccabean confessors and 
martyrs, there is a description of the visions in which 
Daniel sees in advance the course of the history of 
the world, that is, the history of the four world- 
empires—the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Greek 
—down to the time of the enemy of the Jews, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with whose persecution of the 
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Jewish religion the retrospective prophecy breaks off, 
since immediately after this time of oppression, the 
victorious coming of the kingdom of God is expected. 
When the beasts have been destroyed in which 
those four world-empires are symbolised, Daniel sees 
(vii. 18 f.) “one like unto a son of man” coming on 
the clouds of heaven, and brought before the Ancient 
of Days (God). “Unto him was given dominion, 
honour, and kingship, so that all peoples, nations, and 
tongues served him; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
shall never be destroyed.” As immediately afterwards 
the same dominion is given to the “ saints of the Most 
High ” (18, 22) and to the “ people of the saints ” (27), 
it is probable that what is meant in verse 13 by the 
figure of a son of man is not a personal Messiah, but 
the Jewish people, which is symbolised by this figure 
just as the foregoing world-empires were symbolised 
by animal forms. ‘That did not prevent the symbolic 
personification from being understood at a later epoch 
as referring to a personal Messiah coming upon the 
clouds of heaven, for we find, in the Similitudes of 
Enoch, the Messiah spoken of as the heavenly Son 
of man, undoubtedly with allusion to the passage in 
Daniel. 

The Apocalypse of Enoch is a composite formation, 
in which we can distinguish three main strata: (1) 
the primary document, ixxxvi. and Ixxii.—cv., the 
origin of which is ascribed by most critics to the last 
third of the second century B.c., under the reign of 
John Hyrcanus; (2) the Similitudes, xxxvii.—Ixxi., 
which, according to the prevailing view, are to be 
ascribed to the first century B.c., either to the seventh 
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decade (prior to 64) or the fourth (under Herod) ; 
others, however, incline to see in them a Christian 
apocalypse of the first century a.p., but this view can 
hardly be correct ; (8) the Noachian elements which 
have been—perhaps by the redactor of the whole— 
interpolated into the Similitudes or added at their 
close (evi. f.); after which follows a final word of 
exhortation (cviil.). 

The book of Enoch in its present form consists 
partly of descriptions of things above and beneath 
the earth, which the patriarch Enoch, who is exalted 
by reason of his translation to God, saw in vision or 
in the course of an actual journey through heaven 
and hell, undertaken under the conduct of an angel; 
partly of prophetic narratives concerning future 
events, especially a universal flood (Ixxxiii. ff.), and 
also concerning the history of Israel (vision of shep- 
herds, Ixxxv.—xc.), finally the whole history of the 
world down to the judgment (vision of the ten weeks, 
Xciii., xcl., xil.—xvil.); partly of discourses of exhor- 
tation, invective, and consolation (introductory and 
closing chapters). The cosmological visions are of 
special value for our knowledge of Jewish popular 
metaphysic, in which there is welded together an 
abundance of material drawn from Oriental and 
Hellenistic belief and superstition, animistic natural 
philosophy and theosophy, along with the monotheistic 
basis. Among the historical visions, the vision of 
the shepherds is of special importance for the deter- 
mination of the date of the primary document. It 
describes the history of Israel and its conflict with 
the world-powers in a very artificial and tasteless 
allegory, in which the Jewish heroes are represented 
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by tame animals, their heathen enemies by beasts of 
prey, and the angelic powers which watch over the fate 
of nations by “ shepherds,” who faithlessly neglect their 
duty as guardians, and therefore are sent to hell with the 
fallen angels. The number (seventy) of the shepherds 
probably has reference to the seventy years of bondage 
foretold in the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxv. 11), which 
are extended by Daniel (ix. 24) to seventy weeks of 
years, down to the commencement of the Kingdom 
of God. This time of bondage is divided, according to 
Enoch, into four periods: the first, down to Cyrus ; the 
second, to Alexander ; the third, to the domination of 
the Syrians; the fourth, to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of the Messiah. This is a rather different 
division from that of the four world-empires of 
Daniel, and it is therefore probable that the number 
four for the world-epochs, which is common to both, 
is to be referred to some traditional conception which 
may have had its roots in Parseeism, to which the 
doctrine of the punishment of the hostile angelic 
powers also seems to point.’ At the end of the vision 
of the shepherds, after the judgment upon the earthly 
and heavenly enemies (angel-shepherds and _star- 
spirits), the Messiah appears in the form of a white 
bull, to which all its race (the people of God) become 
like (xe. 37 ff.). The Messiah is therefore here the 
human head of the people of God, the representative, 
but not the cause, of its final victory and blessedness. 
It is otherwise, however, in the Similitudes (xlv.—lxi..), 
in which Messiah is described as the “Chosen” and 


1 Cf. Beer in the commentary on Enoch in Kautzsch’s Pseud- 
epigraphen, ii, 294; Stave, Exnfluss der Parsismus auf das Judentum, 
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the “Son of man,” who was hidden in the pres- 
ence of God before the world was created, whose 
glory is from eternity to eternity, whose power 
endures from generation to generation, who sits upon 
the throne of judgment and shall take vengeance 
upon kings and mighty men, but shall save the holy 
and righteous. Here, therefore, the Messiah is a 
superhuman being descending out of his Divine pre- 
existence, the instrument of the Divine judgment, 
and of the salvation of the people of God. In the 
vision of the ten weeks (xci. 12 ff.) there is no mention 
at all of the Messiah. Here the first, the earthly, 
judgment is carried out by the sword of the righteous 
themselves. Finally, however, in the tenth week 
there shall take place the great eternal judgment, in 
which the hostile angelic powers shall be punished by 
God. Thereafter there shall be a new heaven and an 
unending existence in goodness and righteousness. 
Here we have for the first time the thought of a 
preliminary earthly period of salvation of temporary 
duration, in contrast with the final eternal completion 
of all things. ‘The coexistence of such different kinds 
of representations in one and the same apocalyptic 
writing shows how little need was felt for systematic 
order and logical unity in these eschatological con- 
ceptions. ‘The same was the case in Christianity from 
the first, and it is therefore idle for the theologian to 
attempt to bring dogmatic order into this chaos. 

The apocalypse which has come down to us under 
the title of the “ Assumption of Moses” contains a 
prophecy of Moses, when about to depart, concerning 
the history of Israel from its entry into Canaan until 
the time of the author, which probably falls about the 
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beginning of the Chiistian era (4 or 6 a.p.). It is 
only the close of this apocalypse which has an 
interest for us, inasmuch as here, in place of the 
representations, customary since Daniel, of a descent 
of the Kingdom of God from heaven to earth, what 
is predicted is rather a raising of Israel from earth to 
heaven. ‘The most high God shall arise, who alone 
is eternal, and will come forth to punish the heathen, 
and will bring to nought all their idols. Then shalt 
thou be happy, O Israel, and shalt mount upon the 
neck and the wings of the eagle (the Roman Empire), 
and the days of the eagle shall be fulfilled. And God 
shall exalt thee and cause thee to hover aloft in the 
starry heaven ; then shalt thou look down from above 
and see thine enemies upon earth and recognise them, 
and rejoice and thank thy Creator.” This transference 
of the future salvation of Israel to the heavens implies 
a deeply pessimistic conviction concerning the im- 
possibility of deliverance from its earthly misery ; and 
a similar view will be found in the next two apoca- 
lypses with which we shall have to deal. What, 
precisely, the author understood by the “hovering of 
Israel in the starry heaven,” it is impossible to say, 
and it is equally impossible to discover the meaning 
of the enigmatic word “'Taxo” (ix. 1). So much 
only seems clear, that it cannot be the Messiah,’ 
for in connection with the hope of a transcendental 
salvation which is here in view there is no room for 
a Messiah. 

Of the writings to which tradition ascribes the 
name Baruch, we have here only to do with the 


1 Cf. Clemen in the commentary on the “ Assumption of Moses i 
in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigraphen, ii. 326. 
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“Apocalypse of Baruch,” which has come down to 
us in a Syriac text. It begins with the description of 
the first destruction of Jerusalem, and of the carrying 
away of the prisoners to Babylon. Baruch, who has 
remained behind among the ruins, is consoled in his 
trouble by various revelations concerning the future 
fate of Israel, which, under curious allegorical forms 
(the vine, the spring, and the cedar, xxxv.—xl., and 
the alternately dark and clear waters, lii—Ixxiv.), 
signify in sum that after manifold trials the Messianic 
judgment on the nations and the deliverance of Israel 
from all her troubles shall at length come to pass. 
A letter of Baruch to the nine-and-a-half tribes of 
Israel in the (Assyrian) captivity concludes the writing, 
which has perhaps not been completely preserved. 
It was written about 70 a.p., and gives a vivid picture 
of the struggles of the Jewish faith with the stern 
fact of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The same questions of theodicy, of the compatibility 
of the evils of the world in general, and of the mis- 
fortunes of the Jews in particular, with the righteous 
rule of God over the world, form the central interest 
of the Apocalypse of Ezra (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Kzra or Second Esdras), which is so closely re- 
lated to Baruch in its main tenor as well as in many 
particulars, that one of them must be dependent on 
the other. As to which has the priority, the opinions 
of exegetes are divided;' I agree with those who hold 
Kzzra’s to be later, and therefore dependent on Baruch. 


1 Cf. Rothstein in the commentary on Baruch in Kautzsch’s 
Pseudepigraphen, ii. 405 ff., with Schiirer, Wellhausen, Kabisch, 
and Clemen. On the other side, Gunkel in his Commentary 
on 2 Esdr. 
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The historical allegory conveyed in the hackneyed 
vision of the eagle (xi. f.), which in confusion and 
tastelessness goes beyond even the earlier apocalyptic 
allegories (vision of the beasts and the shepherds, of 
the vine and the spring, of the clear and dark waters, 
and the like), points, according to the most probable 
interpretation (it is not possible to arrive at cer- 
tainty) to the period of Domitian as the time when 
the Apocalypse of Ezra was composed. 

The importance of this apocalypse and of that of 
Baruch lies in the deepening of theological reflection 
which they show. ‘The special distress of the Jewish 
people forces upon pious thinkers the general question 
of the reasons for the evils of the world in general and 
the possibility of their being finally overcome, the 
question why so many are lost and so few saved. 
This most difficult question of theodicy lies heavy 
upon their hearts, and in order to answer it they 
survey the whole course of history from the beginning, 
and find that evil entered the world even with the 
first man, and caused so profound a corruption that 
it is impossible in the present world to overcome it, 
and salvation must therefore be looked for only in 
a wholly new world. ‘The promises for the future 
which are given to the pious are not such as can be 
fulfilled in this present age. For this age is full of 
trouble and confusion. Evil has been sown and its 
harvest has not yet appeared. Until the harvest has 
been reaped and the place where the bad seed is has 
disappeared, the field where the good seed has been 
sown cannot be seen. For a small grain of evil seed 
was sown in Adam’s heart at the first, but how great 
a crop of sin that has already borne and shall yet 
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continue to bear before the threshing floor appears! 
When Adam sinned the world was judged; the 
present age is (only) the evil way leading to the 
future. When Adam sinned, his fall not only came 
upon him but upon us, his posterity, for what doth it 
profit us that eternity has been promised to us if we 
have done the works of death ?-* Yet this universal 
corruption inherited from Adam does not do away 
with the personal responsibility and guilt of indi- 
viduals. For “in the judgment each one bears his 
own unrighteousness or righteousness without substi- 
tution. On victory in the fight which every man must 
fight depends his life or death.”” These two points 
of view are explicitly combined in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, liv. 15 f.: “Though Adam first sinned 
and brought untimely death upon all, yet of those 
who are descended from him each one singly has 
brought future torment upon himself, as, on the 
other hand, each one singly elects for himself future 
glory. For in truth the believer receives reward. 
Adam was therefore solely and only the cause of 
his own downfall, and we each of us become our 
own Adam.” lvi. 6: “When, as a consequence of 
Adam’s transgression, untimely death began, mourn- 
ing began to be known, and tribulation manifested 
itself, and pain was created and affliction was per- 
fected and boasting began. And since the under- 
world craved ever for fresh blood, child-bearing began, 
and sexual lust, and the loftiness of mankind was 
abased, and good withered. What can be darker 
than all this? And from this black darkness came 
ever more darkness, and so at last the blackness of 
b 2-Esdr. iv. 27. ff., vii. 10) 118. 2 2 Esdr. vii. 105, 128, 
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darkness came to be. For Adam was a danger not 
to himself alone but to the angels ; for they too, at 
the time when he was created, possessed freedom. 
And some of them descended and had _ intercourse 
with women, and then those who had so acted were 
handed over in chains to torment. But the rest of 
the angels hold themselves far aloof from such deeds.” 
Here there is ascribed to the fall of Adam a fatal 
influence not only upon mankind, but also upon the 
world of angels, the fall of some of whom appears as 
a consequence of the fall of Adam. ‘That certainly 
does not agree with the conception to which Wisd. 
li. 24 bears witness (and which is alluded to also in 
2 Cor. xi. 3), according to which Satan was the cause 
of man’s fall, and sin therefore had its origin in the 
spiritual world prior to the commencement of human 
history. Still another version of the origin of evil is 
given in Enoch (vi.—vii., xv., lxix.) and in the Book 
of Jubilees (iv., v., x.), where it is ascribed to the 
seduction of the daughters of men by angels, and to 
the giants who sprang from these unions and became 
destroying demons and founders of idolatry. When 
in the same passage we are told of the judgment 
upon these fallen angels, and how they are fettered in 
dungeons beneath the earth until the final judgment, 
the affinity, and doubtless also the historical con- 
nection of this mythical conception with the Persian 
and Orphico-Pythagorean* demonologies (which are 
doubtless mutually connected) becomes unmistakable. 

The richly developed angelology of the apocalypses 
points in general to Parseeism. In Enoch xx. six 


1 Cf. Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 211 f.; Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus 
auf das Judentum, p. 197 £ 
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archangels are enumerated, with special names and 
functions or spheres of authority, corresponding to 
the six Amesha Spentas; in Enoch xl. four “angels 
of the presence” are mentioned who sing praises 
before the Lord of Glory, and each one of whom has 
his special office; according to Enoch Ixi. 10, God 
calls together to judgment “ the whole host of heaven, 
all the holy ones in the height, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, all angels of power and 
might, the ‘chosen’ and the other powers who are 
upon the earth and over the water.” ‘These spirits 
of the elements are divided, according to lx. 12 ff, 
into spirits of the moon and stars, thunder and 
lightning, sea, frost, hail, snow, mist, dew, and rain. 
It was the primeval animistic belief in spirits, which 
in Israel was driven into the background by the re- 
ligion of Jahwe, which now, reinforced by the influence 
of heathen demonology, came to the front again and, 
as angelology, allied itself with monotheism. 
Although in theory this whole host of spirits is 
subordinate to the sole dominion of God, yet the 
prominence of this spiritualism does not indicate a 
glad confidence in the universal administration of the 
Divine providence, but, on the contrary, a gloomy 
feeling of the god-forsaken hopelessness and _helpless- 
ness of this present world, which becomes more and 
more pronounced, especially in the later apocalypses. 
‘Who is there among living men who has not sinned, 
who is there among men born of women who has not 
broken Thy covenant? Now I know that the future 
world shall bring little relief but much torment. 
For an evil heart has grown up in us which has 
brought us nigh unto destruction and has shown us 
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the ways of death and led us far away from life; and 
that, not a few of us only, but almost all who have 
been created. . . . Men are in worse case than the 
beasts, which have no judgment to look forward to, 
and know nothing of future torment or blessedness. 
But as for us, what profit is it to us that we have the 
chance of attaining blessedness, seeing that in reality 
we fall a prey to torment? For all who are born 
are defiled by ungodliness, full of sin, laden with 
guilt, and we should be in much better case if after 
death we had not to go into judgment.”' To this 
complaint Ezra receives the answer that men fall 
under the condemnation of the righteous God just 
because they live godlessly in spite of the possession 
of reason and of the commandments; yet he himself 
need not fear on this account, for he has a treasure of 
good works which is laid up for him with God, and 
shall be revealed at the last day. But even before 
that, immediately after the death of each man a 
preliminary retribution begins; the souls of the un- 
godly go not to a place of rest, but must wander 
miserably about in the sevenfold torment of contrition, 
shame, anxiety, and fear, intensified by the contrast 
with the happier lot of the pious. The latter go im- 
mediately to rest in sevenfold joy, happy that they 
have finished the sore struggle against the innate evil 
disposition, that they enjoy deep peace under the 
protection of the angels, that they have escaped from 
mortality and are delivered from the trammels and 
troubles of earth, and look forward to future glory, 
being already blessed in beholding the face of Him 
whom they had served during their earthly life, and 
1 2 Esdr. vii. 45-69. 
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from whom they are now to receive praise and reward, 
while their faces shine as the sun and the stars of 
light. Similarly, in Baruch it is said the righteous go 
fearlessly forth from this life, and eagerly expect to 
receive the promised world because they have a 
treasure of good works laid up in the store-houses of 
God. This present world is indeed for them only 
toil and trouble, but the future world is a crown of 
victory with great glory. If there were nought but 
the life which each man has here, there could be 
nothing more bitter than that. For of what use is 
strength which turns again to weakness, satiety which 
turns again to hunger, beauty which turns again to 
ugliness. In the present existence evil is neither 
fully evil, nor good fully good; all things are con- 
stantly changing, pass into their contraries and turn 
to nought. Therefore nothing in the present life 
ought to engage us ; we should wait quietly until that 
comes which has been promised. For what is future, 
we desire to be present, and place our hopes on that 
which is to come. For there is a time which shall 
not pass away, a new world which endures for ever. 
It is the inheritance of those who have provided 
themselves with stores of wisdom, who have not fallen 
away from grace and have observed the law with 
sincerity.” Therefore the exhortation goes forth, “Re- 
nounce this passing life, cast away mortal cares, throw 
off the burden of human existence, put off thy weak 
nature, lay aside torturing problems, and hasten to 
depart from this temporal life.” ’ 


1 2 Esdr. vii. 80-99. 
2“Apoe.. Bar. xiv, 12, xv..8, xxi, 13 ii, xxx Oe stra) OF 
3 2 Esdr. xiv. 14, 
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In this world-renouncing mood and the hope of a 
super-earthly happiness for the individual souls of the 
pious, the Palestinian Apocalyptic is entirely at one 
with the Alexandrian-Jewish Hellenism, and was no 
doubt influenced by it; but along with this indi- 
vidualistic and transcendental eschatology, which for 
the Alexandrians is the chief thing, there is associated 
and interwoven in the Palestinian writers the tra- 
ditional expectation of a forthcoming Messianic 
period of blessedness for the Jewish people. In this 
the ancient prophetic ideal conception of the future 
continues to exercise an influence, but in such a way 
that from the time of Daniel onward it is transferred 
from the natural, historical level to the supernatural, 
and has become in a measure transcendental, thus 
standing in no clear relation to the Hellenistic eschato- 
logy. The end is to be preceded by a time of fearful 
affliction, divided, according to Apoc. Bar. xxvii.,’ 
into twelve periods. There shall be fearful signs in 
nature, tumult, murder, and violence among men, 
“then reason hides herself, and wisdom flees to her 
chamber, unrighteousness and unchastity are multi- 
plied upon earth”; “confusion of mind comes upon 
all men, the humble are exalted above the men of 
reputation, the poor above the rich, the dissolute 
above the heroic, the wise shall be silent, and fools 
speak. Peoples shall war with their rulers. Who- 
soever escapes war, earthquake, fire and famine, shall 
be given over into the hands of the Messiah. He 
shall summon together all peoples and shall suffer 
only those to live who submit themselves to the 
Jews; the rest he shall put to the sword. ‘Then 

1 Cf. lxx.; 2 Esdr. v. 1-13, xiii. 30, 
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when he has humbled the whole world and seated 
himself in peace upon the throne of his kingdom, 
bliss shall be revealed and peace shall appear. Sick- 
ness, care, and affliction of all kinds shall depart, 
and no man shall die before his time. Universal 
peace shall reign, not only among men but also in 
nature, wild beasts shall offer their service to man, 
women shall bear without birth-pains, work shall be 
easy and successful, the fruitfulness of field and vine- 
yard shall be of fabulous extent; moreover, the two 
monsters behemoth and leviathan which were made 
on the fifth day of creation shall now serve as food 
for the righteous, and the rain of manna shall be re- 
peated. But this time of earthly happiness is only 
the end (the closing period) of the era of transitori- 
ness and the beginning (the prelude, introduction) of 
the eternal. Afterwards, when the time of the coming 
(earthly presence) is completed, he shall return to 
heaven in glory. ‘Then those who have fallen asleep 
in the hope of his coming shall arise, those souls which 
are ordained unto life shall go forth once for all out 
of the storehouses where they have been kept, and 
shall rejoice that the end of time has come, but the 
souls of the godless shall perish because the time of 
their destruction has come.” The distinction, which 
is only hinted at in Baruch,’ between the period of 
earthly happiness under a victorious Messianic king 
and the completion of all things in the new world is 
more definitely taught by Ezra. He speaks of the 
Messiah in three passages. At the close of the 
vision of the eagle (xii. 31) he says that the lion 
who rebukes the eagle for his sins is the Christ (the 


1 ]xxii.-Ixxiv., and xxix., xxx., x]. 
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anointed one), whom the Most High has kept unto 
the end of days, who shall spring from the seed of 
David and shall come forth to bring the ungodly 
to judgment and convict them of their sins, and 
afterwards destroy them. But he shall graciously 
deliver the remnant of the people of God, and grant 
them peace, until the end, the day of judgment, 
comes. 

In the next vision (xiii. 1) the seer beholds some- 
thing in the semblance of a man (tanquam similitu- 
dinem hominis ; cf. Dan. vii. 18) rise out of the heart 
of the sea and fly with the clouds of heaven. That 
is, as the interpretation proceeds to set forth (25 ff.), 
he whom the Most High hath long-time kept, pur- 
posing through him to deliver the creation and create 
a new order. ‘ Whereas thou hast seen that out of 
his mouth came wind and fire and storm, and that 
he bore no sword nor any weapon, yet destroyed the 
assault of that host which came to fight against 
him, this is the interpretation: Behold the days 
come when the Most High shall deliver the dwellers 
upon earth. Then shall come great excitement upon 
them, so that they shall levy war upon one another, 
city against city, and kingdom against kingdom. 
Then when those signs which have been announced 
beforehand come to pass, my Son shall appear, whom 
thou hast seen rising up as a man. Then when all 
nations hear his voice they shall lay aside their sins and 
the wars which they are making upon one another, 
and an innumerable host shall be gathered together 
at one point to attack him. But he shall stand upon 
the top of Mount Zion, and shall rebuke the nations 
which have come against him for their sins, and 
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declare to them their future torments, and shall destroy 
them without labour by a rebuke which shall be like 
fire; but the people of Israel, as many of them as are 
left, he shall protect and shall show them yet many 
more wonders” (alluding to Baruch’s description of 
the Messianic blessedness). Finally, the Messiah’s 
arising ‘out of the sea” is interpreted (v. 51 ff.) as 
meaning that he will come forth out of a hidden 
place, so that “none of the inhabitants of earth shall 
see my Son or his comrades (the angels) until the 
hour of his day” (of his visible appearing). In all 
this the question regarding his origin, whether he is 
from earth or from heaven, remains uncertain; “of the 
seed of David” (xii. 1), compared with vii. 29, “shall 
die,” make for the former, but the retinue of angels 
which accompanies his appearance suggests the latter. 
Perhaps the author of the Apocalypse of Ezra de- 
signedly left this question open because both views 
existed side by side in Jewish tradition, as we have 
already seen in the different sections of the Apocalypse 
of Enoch, where, according to the vision of the 
shepherds, the Messiah is a “white bull” which 
comes forth from Israel, while according to the 
Similitudes he comes from heaven, where from the 
beginning he had been hidden and kept by God, as 
the “Son of man and the Chosen One.” That the 
earthly dominion of the Messiah is to be only a 
limited transitional period, after which shall follow the 
Judgment of the world, bringing in eternal retribu- 
tion, is still more clearly taught in 2 Esdras vii. 26 ff. 
than in Baruch and Enoch (xci. 12-17): “Behold 
the days come when these signs of which I have told 
thee beforehand come to pass, the city which is now 
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invisible and the hidden land shall appear (the 
heavenly Jerusalem and Paradise), and whosoever is 
delivered from the plagues shall behold my wonders. 
For my son Christ shall be revealed and those that are 
with him (the angels) and shall give joy to them that 
remain, for four hundred years. After these years shall 
my son, the Christ, die, and all who have the breath 
of life. Then shall the world be turned into the 
silence of the primeval time for seven days, as at 
the first beginning; so that no man shall remain. 
But after seven days the world, which is now sleep- 
ing, shall awake, and corruptibility itself shall be 
destroyed. And the earth shall deliver up those 
that rest in her, and the dust shall release those who 
sleep therein, and the chambers shall restore the souls 
that were committed to them. And the Most High 
shall appear upon the throne of judgment. ‘Then 
cometh the end, and compassion is no more, and 
mercy removes afar off, and long-suffering is past. 
Judgment alone shall remain, truth shall abide, faith 
shall triumph. Reward follows, retribution appears, 
good deeds awake and evil deeds sleep no more. 
Then the pit of torment appears (the abyss of hell ; 
cf. Enoch xviili., xix., xxil., xxvil.) and over against 
it the place of rest, the furnace of Gehenna is revealed 
and over against it the paradise of bliss.” The 
description of the latter as an existence exalted above 
all change of day or night, of heat and frost, in the 
splendour of the glory of God, is an expanded and 
more florid elaboration of Enoch’s description of the 
glorious lot of the righteous “in the light of eternal 
_ life,” in equality with the angels of heaven (Enoch 
lviii. 51), in which the resemblance to the light- 
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realm of Ahura and the Orphic “Islands of the 
Blessed” is immediately evident. 

If, however, we recall that, according to the 
passage of 2 Esdras (vii. 80-99) quoted above 
(p. 89 f.), the souls of the righteous immediately after 
death enter into a “sevenfold joy,” behold God’s 
face, and shine like the sun and stars, it is hard to say 
what is the exact distinction between this blessedness 
of the righteous immediately after death, and that 
which only follows the last judgment and the 
resurrection, or what changes in their condition are. 
made by the occurrence of this world-catastrophe and 
by the preceding earthly reign of the Messiah. It is 
exactly the same difficulty which we encountered 
before in the Pauline eschatology, and, in both cases, 
the solution is not to be sought in any harmonising 
dogmatic construction, but simply and solely by re- 
cognising the historical fact that two entirely different 
lines of religious thought and hope of the future have 
collided A one another and become entangled— 
the Hellenistic spiritual faith in immortality beyond 
the grave, and the blessedness of the souls of the good, 
such as obtains exclusively in the Book of Wisdom 
and in Philo, and the Jewish national belief in the 
earthly blessedness of the people of God under the 
reign of the Messiah. That the apocalyptists could 
not abandon this national ideal of the prophets is quite 
intelligible; but it is a remarkable evidence of the 
strength of the influence which Hellenism exercised 
on the whole of the Jewish theology that even 
Palestinian apocalyptic could not help placing the 
Hellenistic belief in the heavenly blessedness of 
the souls of the good alongside of the belief in the 
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earthly Messianic kingdom, or even, indeed, before it. 
For that even they did tend to lay more and more 
stress on the Hellenistic view is evident from the 
interesting fact that the later apocalyptists limit 
the earthly Messianic kingdom more and more de- 
finitely to a fixed period (whether of 400 years or, as 
in the Apocalypse of John xx. 2-7, of 1000 years, is 
immaterial) and distinguish it from the final state 
in the new super-earthly world. This doctrine of 
“ Chiliasm” is, according to Gunkel’s penetrating 
remark, “‘a compromise between the ancient hope of 
the prophets, which they expected to be realised in 
the present world, and the transcendental hope of 
later Judaism; and the main emphasis falls upon 
the latter.”* A compromise of this kind cannot of 
course escape inconsistencies, and of these one of the 
most striking is the doctrine that at the end of the 
400 years the Messiah shall die, along with all other 
men (vii. 29). According to this, he seems to be 
thought of as an earthly man, and yet immediately 
beforehand his manifestation in company with “ those 
that are his,” ze. the angels, and at the same time 
with the appearance of the heavenly Jerusalem and of 
Paradise, is described in such a way that it is more 
natural to think of a heavenly being, descending from 
his pre-existent state, than of an ordinary mortal man. 
Is it possible that the author thought of an incarnation 
of the Christ, the heavenly Son of God, in order to 
reign as an earthly Messiah? But, if so, why did he 
say nothing about it? And how strange it would be 
in this case that at the renewal of the world and the 
resurrection (vii. 31 ff.) this Son of God does not 


1 Commentary on 2 Esdr. in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr., ii. 370, 
VOL. III fi 
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come forth again as the first of the risen and take 
an active part in the judgment of the world,’ but 
after his death at the end of the 400 years disappears 
completely and for ever from the scene! We are 
here confronted with an enigma of which the solution 
is probably to be found in the fact that the author 
of the Apocalypse of Ezra wavered undecidedly 
between the transcendental and the historical con- 
ception of the person of the Messiah. The author of 
the Similitudes of Enoch had taken the former side 
by hypostatising the symbolical figure of the Son of 
man in Dan. vii. 18 as a pre-existent heavenly being, 
and bringing it into such close connection with the 
Divine “Wisdom” that it almost seems to be identical 
with the latter. And, accordingly, he had asserted 
concerning this earthly, semi-divine being, not merely 
pre-existence before the beginning of the world, but 
also the eternal duration of his reign, and especially 
that he should exercise judgment upon the world.’ 
But this transcendental view of the person of the 


1 In vi. 6 the holding of the judgment by God alone is so par- 
ticularly emphasised that it reads like a protest against the New 
Testament Christology. Cf. Gunkel, wt sup., p. 364. 

2 Enoch xlix. 2 ff, li. 2 f.: “The Chosen One standeth before 
the Lord of Spirits, and his glory is from everlasting to everlasting, 
and his power from generation to generation. In him dwells the 
spirit of Wisdom and the spirit of Him who giveth understanding, 
and the spirit of doctrine and of might, and the spirit of those who 
have fallen asleep in righteousness, He shall judge the things 
that are hid. He shall choose the righteous and holy among those 
who are risen; for the day of their redemption is at hand. In 
those days shall the Chosen One sit upon My Throne, and all the 
secret things of wisdom shall proceed out of the thoughts of his 
mouth, for the Lord of Spirits has granted it unto him and has 
glorified him.” 


APOCALYPTIC WRITINGS og 


Messiah, which was closely connected with Hellenistic 
speculation, seems never to have become popular in 
Jewish circles, for in the Psalms of Solomon, which 
contain the popular Messianic belief of the Pharisees, 
the Messiah appears, quite in accordance with the 
ancient prophetic ideal, as the victorious and righteous 
King of David’s line. And it is of course immediately 
obvious that this view of the Messiah is much more 
suitable to the expectation of an earthly, national 
Messiah than the heavenly hypostasis of Hellenistic 
speculation, which has nothing to do with earthly 
kingdoms and battles, but belongs to the spiritual 
realm of the super-sensuous ideal world. ‘Thus it is 
easy to understand how the Jewish apocalyptic, 
which derived from prophetism but was influenced ‘ 
also by Hellenism, retained on the one hand along 
with the popular expectation of an earthly Messianic 
kingdom an earthly and human Messiah, but on the 
other hand felt the attraction, along with the Hellen- 
istic idealism, of the view of the Messiah as a mystical 
spiritual being descending out of his mysterious 
heavenly pre-existence. While the latter is the more 
prominent in the pre-Christian Similitudes, it seems 
to have lost ground later in consequence of the Jewish 
opposition to the Christological speculations of the 
New Testament, as may be gathered from 2 Esdras 
vi. 6. It is, moreover, clear that the combination 
which was effected in Christian theology from its 
beginnings (Paul), of the historical Messiah Jesus 
with the pre-existent heavenly Son of God, was so 
far prepared in Jewish theology that it appears as a 
natural and inevitable synthesis of the two Messianic 
views which there stood side by side. The Hellenistic 
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theory of a Divine intermediate being and instrument 
of revelation, and the prophetic ideal of a human 
Messianic king, showed some tendency even in the 
Jewish theology to become united with one another, 
but this was not wholly possible because the link of 
connection was wanting. When this was provided in 
the person of the historical Messiah Jesus, who by 
His death and resurrection became the heavenly Lord 
of the new people of God, there began immediately 
a fusion of the two elements, the result of which is 
expressed in the words of the Fourth Gospel: “The 
Logos became flesh and dwelt among us.” In this 
the Wisdom-doctrine of Judaism’ attained its fulfil- 
ment and was transcended: the Christian faith in 
Christ offered the solution of the problems of Hellen- 
ism as well as of Hebraism. 

1 Cf. Enoch xlii.: “When Wisdom came to take up her abode 
among the children of men, and found no dwelling-place, she 


returned to her place (in heaven) and took her seat among the 
angels.” 


SYNCRETISM AND GNOSTICISM 


CHAPTER V 


THe ReEwicion or MirHrA 


From the time of the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, there began, along with the intermixture of 
nations, an intermixture of religions (‘ Syncretism ”) 
which, increasing with the lapse of centuries and 
extending itself westward, swept like a tidal wave 
over the ancient popular religions, sapping their 
foundations and preparing the way for new religious 
constructions. If the founding of the Perso-Baby- 
lonian Empire by Cyrus was the starting-point of 
this great movement in the history of the world, 
the overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander 
the Great gave a new and powerful impulse to its 
further extension towards the West. ‘To the Perso- 
Babylonian mixture of religions there were added 
not only the Syrian and Phrygian cults of Western 
Asia, but also the Jewish and Hellenistic beliefs 
and systems of thought, as further elements in the 
conglomerate. Babylon, Seleucia, Antioch, Tarsus, 
Alexandria, and Rome mark the stages in the 
progress of this movement. Various Oriental cults 
had made their way to Rome during the last 
centuries of the Republic. About the middle of 


the first century a.p. Christianity made good its 
— 101 
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footing there, at first under the protection of 
Judaism. It was towards the middle of the second 
century, however, that Rome became the chief battle- 
ground of the three religions which, as the final 
products of the age-long movement of religious syn- 
cretism, struggled with one another for the mastery 
of the world—Mithraism, Gnostic Christianity, and 
the Christianity of the Church. The struggle between 
the two latter was decided after some decades in 
favour of the Church, but the rivalry between Christi- 
anity and Mithraism lasted for two centuries longer, 
and only came to a close during the reign of Julian, 
the last pagan who occupied the throne of the Cesars. 
It seems to me advisable, as a help towards under- 
standing the Gnostic religion and its relation to the 
Christianity of the Church, to cast a glance in the 
first place at the religion of Mithra, which resembled 
Gnosticism both in its historical point of departure 
and in its fundamental religious ideas. 

The religion of Mithra was a syncretistic religion 
in which successive strata can be distinguished. The 
lowest stratum consists of the Iranian belief in 
Ahura Mazda which is associated with the name of 
the prophet Zarathustra; next comes a stratum of 
Semitic doctrines which became superimposed upon 
the former in Babylon; upon this again the local 
legends of Asia Minor deposited some alluvial layers, 
and finally there grew up out of this fruitful soil a 
rich vegetation of Hellenistic ideas.'. The first stage 
was the fusion of the Iranian religion with the 

1 Cumont, Textes et monuments relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra 


(1889), i. 240, The account which follows is based throughout 
upon this authoritative work. 
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Chaldean mythology and theology. Ahura Mazda 
was united with Bel, the Lord of heaven, Anahita 
with Ishtar, and Mithra with the sun-god Shamash ; 
the Chaldean worship of the stars was taken over 
into the Persian religion, more especially the worship 
of the seven great gods, the sun and moon and the 
five planets, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Saturn. Alongside of these seven principal gods, 
to whom the days of the week are dedicated, stand 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, each of which was 
worshipped in the appropriate month. Along with 
the worship of the stars, the belief in the world- 
directing power of the star-gods, and the astrological 
divination and magic associated therewith, passed 
over into the Persian religion, but not without 
undergoing an important modification in which the 
reflex influence of the Iranian religion of conflict 
is unmistakable. The astrological fatalism of the 
Chaldzans did not remain, as in Babylon, the central 
point of a quietistic faith, but became the dark back- 
ground which served as a foil to the glad, hopeful, 
and courageous belief in deliverance which character- 
ised the religion of Mithra. The central significance 
and the main attraction of this religion lay in the 
mythical figure of the light-god, Mithra, who even 
among the Persians was held to be a “mediator” 
between Ahura and mankind, and for that reason 
united himself the more easily with the Chaldzan 
sun-god Shamash, who occupied the same mediatorial 
position between gods and men in Babylon—or it 
should perhaps rather be said that he was confused 
with him (the relationship wavers between alliance 
and identity). Some legends of doubtful origin 
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became associated with the Mithra myths and pro- 
vided the material for certain observances and for 
the pictorial representations which have been preserved 
to us on numerous monuments. To these belong the 
legend of the miraculous birth of Mithra out of a 
rock, of the worship offered by shepherds to the new- 
born babe, of his victory over the aurochs and the 
sacrificial slaughter of it in a cave, which he performed 
at the command of the god of heaven. With this 
divinely commanded sacrifice there is associated a 
cosmogonic myth. From the body of the sacrificial 
bull there grew up useful plants, wheat from his 
marrow and the juice of the vine from his blood, 
while from his seed sprang animals of all kinds 
(whether man is included is uncertain). ‘To this 
there are to be added two legends connected with 
water. In one Mithra appears as the deliverer of 
mankind from a parching drought by causing a 
mighty stream of water to gush forth from a rock ; 
in the other as delivering men from a destructive 
flood, in which he plays the part of Noah. Finally, 
the mediator of creation shall also serve as mediator 
of the end of the world; he it is who shall raise the 
dead, hold a universal judgment, destroy the un- 
godly in a great conflagration, and bestow upon the 
righteous eternal life in a new world. How far this 
doctrine of resurrection, which is expounded in the 
Persian Bundehesh, played a part also in the Mithra- 
cult is doubtful; in any case it was of less importance 
than the belief in immortality, which, in association 
with the worship of the stars, formed the central 
point of the mystical cultus. 

The souls of men, according to the religion of 
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Mithra, descended to the earth from the height of 
heaven, whether under the compulsion of an astro- 
logical fate, as the Babylonian doctrine asserted, or 
of their own free-will, in order to maintain the good 
fight against the demons of darkness, as the Iranians 
believed. After men’s death, the dark “ Devas” and 
the bright emissaries of God struggle for their souls. 
Hell with its tortures awaits the unclean, or, at the 
least, transmigration into the bodies of the lower 
animals, but pure souls mount up under the protection 
of the angels of Ahura through the seven star-worlds 
to the highest light-world of God. On the way they 
have to pass through seven gates, each of which opens 
only to the initiate, who can give the right password 
to the keeper of the gate. As it passes through these 
seven gates the soul gradually strips itself of all its 
earthly elements. It leaves its sensuous nature to 
the moon, its lower needs to Mercury, its desire for 
life to Venus, its intellectual capacity to the sun, its 
combativeness to Mars, its ambition to Jupiter, and 
its indolence to Saturn. Thus stripped of all earth- 
liness, it passes in its original nakedness into the 
eighth heaven, the light-kingdom of the blessed gods, 
and is welcomed by “Father Mithra,” its helpful 
ally in its earthly conflicts, “like a child who has 
returned from a long journey.” ‘The origin of this 
impressive doctrine is doubtless to be sought in the 
Babylonian myth of the descent of Ishtar to hell, who 
also had to pass through seven gates, and at each to 
strip off a portion of her garments ; but while there it 
is a descent of the goddess to the under-world, in the 
religion of Mithra it is an ascent of the god-related 
soul to the heavenly world. The reason for giving 
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it this different turn lies most probably in the fact 
that the Iranian religion places the future dwelling- 
place of the good in the heavenly world of light ; but 
it is also possible that the suggestion of this new 
version may have been found in the Babylonian myth 
which tells how the highest father of the gods, Ka, 
created, for the deliverance of his daughter Ishtar 
from the thraldom of the queen of the dead, his 
messenger Assusunamir, who freed the prisoner and 
brought her back rejoicing to the dwellings of the 
gods. This feature of the Babylonian myth is found 
in a more fully developed form in the Jewish-Gnostic 
sect of the Mandzans. With them, the divine hero 
Hibil-Ziva is called into being in order to descend 
into the under-world and overcome the dragon of 
darkness, shut up the lords of hell in prison, set free 
the good spirits, and lead them up to the world of 
light,’ a conception which recurs in various modifica- 
tions in the doctrine of redemption of the Christian 
Gnostics. 

The seven gates through which the soul passes on 
its way to heaven correspond to the seven grades of 
mystic initiation which the believer in Mithra had 
to pass through in order to be assured of his future 
deliverance; at each of these stages he received a 
new title and appeared at the cultus-ceremony in a 
corresponding mask—as raven, griffin (? or “occult 
one”), soldier, lion, Persian, sun-courier, father. The 
putting on of the masks is a remnant of primitive 
animistic cultus-usage by means of which the par- 


1 Brandt, Die manddische Religion, pp. 213 ff., 191; Kessler, Vi ortrag 
uber Gnosis und altbabylonische Religion, in “Verhandlungen des v. 
Berliner orientalischen Kongresses,” pp. 296, 299. 
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ticipant desires to identify himself with the God or 
magical power of which he assumes the mask and 
garb. It was only when they attained the grade of 
“lion” that the initiate became partakers of the 
sacred cultus-meals, at which the “fathers” took the 
highest places. The whole act of initiation was 
known as “‘sacramentum,” 2.e. military oath, because 
the believer was thereby received into the army of 
Mithra. Among the ceremonies associated with 
reception into the various grades of initiation were 
sacred lustrations, which served as means of cleansing 
from all guilt, and the marking of the forehead with 
a sacred sign as the symbol of their abiding loyalty 
to Mithra.*. In the higher grades there was also the 
touching of hands and tongue with honey as a symbol 
of the purity and victorious might of the deeds and 
words of the mystics. One peculiar ceremony is 
the presenting of a wreath, which the candidate, how- 
ever, must not place upon his head, but decline, 
explaining that the wreath belongs only to the god 
Mithra, and that his servant must, therefore, always 
refuse it. What is related, however, of difficult, 
painful, or alarming tests imposed upon the candidates 
in these mysteries seems, if not pure invention, to 
be at least much exaggerated.” They probably con- 
sisted only of dramatic representations of the descent 
into the dark depths of Hades, and of the ascent to 
the glory of the heavenly heights won by a victory 


1 Whether the marking of the forehead was done with anointing 
oil or by branding is doubtful. Cumont inclines to suppose the 
latter; but the analogy of the Mandzan practice of marking the 
forehead of the newly baptized person with oil of sesame (Brandt, 
Rel. der Mandder, 103) is in favour of the former. 

2 Cumont, ut sup., i, 322 f. 
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over the powers of death. The initiate of the higher 
grades had the right to take part in the sacred meals 
which formed the central point in the worship of 
Mithra; these were covenant meals (“ communions ”) 
in memory and in imitation of the meal by which, 
according to the legend, Mithra himself had once 
sealed a covenant with the sun-god. ‘Thus we find 
on a bas-relief which is still preserved, representing 
the sacred meal,! the two gods in the midst seated on 
cushions, side by side, each holding a cup in his right 
hand, in front of them a small table on which stand 
four small loaves, each marked with crossed strokes, 
while round about on both sides stand the believing 
communicants in their mystical masks. Whether the 
cup in this Mithra-communion contains water alone 
or mixed with wine is uncertain; Cumont conjectures 
(“sans doute”) the latter, but he cites no proof. 
In favour of the former there is Justin’s statement 
(Apol., i. 86) that in the mysteries of Mithra bread 
and a cup of water are set forth with certain formule 
of blessing ; Tertullian, too, De Prescript. Her., xl., 
speaks only of an oblation of bread in the Mithra-cult, 
without any mention of wine. Among the Mandzans, 
whose worship shows many points of contact with the 
Mithra-religion, the sacred meal consisted of ordinary 
bread and water for the laity, but of ceremonially 
prepared bread and a mixture of water and wine for 
the priests; only on special] occasions, such as con- 
fession and marriage, was this also given to the laity 
(Brandt, wt sup., 108 ff). Something similar may 
perhaps be supposed in regard to the Mithra meals, 
but the question must be left open. 


1 See figure and explanation in Cumont, i. 157 f. 
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There is another important point upon which the 
students of the history of religions are at variance. 
Up to a short time ago the prevailing opinion was 
that the most important feature in the Mithra-cult 
was the offering of a bull (‘Taurobolium, vulgar for 
Tauropolium), the blood of which was allowed to flow 
over the initiate, in order that by this “baptism of 
blood” they might become partakers in the pure and 
immortal life of the god Mithra, whom the bull repre- 
sented; this cultural sacrifice was supposed to be 
the reproduction of the cosmogonic sacrifice and the 
prototype of the eschatological offering which the 
god himself would offer for the life and salvation of 
the world, or, at least, of his own followers, as is 
known from numerous representations. But now 
the latest and most thorough investigator in this 
department, Cumont, has given it as his opinion that 
the taurobolium and blood-baptism never belonged 
to the worship of Mithra, but were peculiar to the 
savage cult of Artemis Tauropolos, which had its seat 
in Asia Minor, and to that of the Phrygian Cybele. 
Yet it is possible that the two views might be 
reconciled. Cumont himself mentions (i. 334) that 
in Ostia the shrine of the Phrygian goddess in which 
Taurobolia took place was closely connected with a 
Mithra-crypt;* and indeed the religion of Mithra, 
even in Asia Minor, and subsequently throughout 
the West, stood in such intimate alliance with the 


1 So especially Reville, La religion a Rome sous les Sevéres, 93 ff. ; 
similarly Gasquet in his work on the Mysteries of Mithra. 

2 Lhe speleum or underground portion of the sanctuary in which 
the mysteries were celebrated. See Cumont, Monuments, etc., 
i, 57 ff. —TRANSLATOR. 
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religion of Cybele that the “ sisters ” of the latter take 
their place alongside of the “brethren” of the former. 
Under such circumstances, would it not have been 
easy for the originally Phrygian ceremony of the 
Taurobolium to find its way into Mithraism as a 
further means, additional to baptism and the com- 
munion, of securing salvation and a pledge of eternal 
life? The Phrygian blood-baptism may just as well 
have passed into Mithraism as did the asceticism 
which belonged to the cult of Isis, but was originally 
foreign to the Iranian religion (Cumont, i. 324). It 
was held among the believers in the mysteries to be 
a sacrament of such saving power that it might even 
be performed on one for the benefit of others.’ All 
these sacred ceremonies were only different means to 
the end of securing an immortal and happy life in the 
other world; the initiate spoke of themselves as 
“born again for ever.” 

The adherents of Mithra had a well-organised 
hierarchy. ‘The priests or presidents were not iden- 
tical with the “fathers,” but were taken from among 
them (as the bishops from among the presbyters in 
the Church). They had to make daily prayers to 
the sun (at morning, mid-day, and evening), to offer 
sacrifices of many kinds, to arrange the sacred initia- 
tions and meals, at which there were hymns accom- 
panied by the music of flutes and cymbals. As 
holy days, they kept the day of sun, perhaps also a 
day in the middle of the month, and, especially, the 


1 The Mandzan religion, too, recognises a representative anoint- 
ing and communion of the living for the benefit of the dead, in order 
to secure and hasten their ascent to the world of light—masses for 
the dead! (Brandt, ut sup., 81 f.). 
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25th December as the birthday of the unconquered 
sun (sol invictus). At the head of the priesthood 
stood the high-priest or “father of the fathers,” who 
was only permitted to marry once. According to 
Tertullian, there were also in the Mithra-community 
“virgins” (nuns), as well as men vowed to conti- 
nence, but this is hard to reconcile with the fact that 
women took no direct part in the cult of Mithra, and 
could not be received among the initiate. Mithraism 
was a religion for men, which never belied its origin 
from the Iranian religion of conflict ; contemplation 
was never so much in favour with it as the practice 
of the virtues which have to do with the battle of 
life, such as valour and self-mastery, fighting courage 
and contempt of death. Its morality, which aimed 
at hardening the feelings and disciplining the will, 
closely resembled the Stoic ethics, which were especi- 
ally congenial to the Romans; and what Stoicism and > 
Platonic philosophy were to the upper classes, Mithra- 
ism was to the lower classes of the Empire, among 
whom it won the majority of its converts: it strength- 
ened the humbler people to meet the hard struggle 
for existence by enrolling them in the organised 
fellowship of the army of the warriors of the divine 
hero Mithra, of whom it was believed that as the 
helpful “‘ mediator” he would stand by the side of his 
adherents in the battles of this life, and secure to each 
loyal and valiant warrior a blessed life in the world to 
come—a hope which was constantly anew assured 
and sealed to the believing soul amid the awe-inspiring 
experiences of the secret initiations. 

We can well understand how this religion attained 
great influence during the period of the decline of 
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paganism, and for centuries was a rival to Christianity ; 
but it is equally easy to understand why it could not 
ultimately dispute the victory of the latter. No 
doubt the pagan worship of nature was here ethicised, 
but it was not overcome in principle, whether in 
doctrine or in cultus; it was in all respects a com- 
promise with the heathen polytheism, and for that 
reason not on a level with Christian monotheism. It 
had indeed a personal mediator, but he was a hero of 
natural might, not of moral loftiness ; his sacrifice was 
a cosmogonic myth, not the ethical self-sacrifice of 
the historical Saviour. No doubt it had its ceremonies 
of initiation, its signs and pledges of eternal salvation, 
such as the heart in search of consolation longs for ; 
but they were crude rites, rooted in animistic super- 
stition, to which a magical influence was ascribed, but 
in which it was scarcely possible to find an ideal 
meaning. No doubt, too, it had its organised com- 
munity, which offered strength and support to the 
individual, but it was a union of men which excluded 
women—this circumstance alone must have seriously 
weakened its propaganda. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GNOSTICISM 


THE close resemblance between the pagan syncre- 
tistic religion of the Mithra-cult and the pagan- 
Jewish-Christian syncretistic religion of Gnosticism 
was recognised even by the contemporary of both, the 
Greek philosopher and opponent of Christianity Celsus, 
who therefore classed them together in his polemical 
work. Origen, replying to him in his apologetic work, 
Contra Celswm, vi. 24 ff., has justly reproached him 
with using the singular and blasphemous tenets of 
the obscure sect of the ‘“‘ Ophians” as the basis of 
accusations against the Christianity of the Church, 
which was in no way responsible for them, since they 
were so far from being Christians that they were as 
hostile to Jesus as Celsus himself, and could not bear 
even to hear His name. This assertion of Origen can, 
however, only be held true under certain limitations. 
We know from other writers against heresy that there 
certainly was a Gnostic-Christian sect of Ophians or 
Ophites or Naasenes (from the Hebrew Nahas = ow = 
serpent), who held Jesus to have been born of the 
Virgin, and, in consequence of the wisdom, purity, and 
righteousness in which He surpassed all other men, to 
have been the appointed vehicle of the heavenly 
8 
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Christ, who came down and dwelt in Him (ef. 
Ireneus, Adv. Her., I. xxx.). Unless, then, we sup- 
pose that the Church apologist has from intoler- 
ance caricatured the Ophians in making them non- 
Christian, the only alternative is to suppose that 
alongside of the Gnostic-Christian there was also 
a non-Christian sect of Ophites, who must doubtless in 
that case have been the older branch of this sect, from 
which the Christian branch was a later offshoot. 
With that agrees the statement of Philaster, who at 
the outset of his history of heretics describes the 
Ophites, Cainites, and Sethites as sects which had 
arisen before the coming of Christ. The pre-Christian 
origin of the Cainites, which we have seen reason to 
infer from Philo’s writing, De posteritate Caini (sup., 
p. 72 f.), tends to confirm this. Moreover, the state- 
ment of Hippolytus in the Philosophumena (v. 2, 6) 
also agrees with this, where he says that the Naasenes 
(=Ophites) gave themselves the name of Gnostics 
because they alone, according to their opinion, “ know ” 
‘the deep things ” (ultimate principles), and that from 
these, who were obviously the first Gnostics, many 
sects had branched off who had formed different 
dogmas upon the same subjects. We may recall in 
this connection the Apocalypse of John, which in the 
messages to the Churches at Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamum, and Thyatira opposes certain teachers 
of error, who, under the names of Nicolaitanes, 
Baalamites, followers of the prophetess Jezebel, spread 
antinomian doctrines and gloried in knowing “the 
depths of Satan,” and who, for that reason, are 
described by the writer of the Apocalypse as a 
“synagogue of Satan,” while they themselves gave 
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themselves out to be (Gnostic) Jews (Apoc. ii. 9, 
14 ff., 20-24). As concerns the place of origin of 
these most ancient Gnostic sects, which were in exist- 
ence prior to Christianity, not only does the content 
of their myths, as we shall see immediately, point to 
Babylon as their original home, but the statement of 
Origen (Contra Celsum, vi. 28) and Hippolytus (Philos., 
iv. 2, v. 18), that the Perates and Ophites traced 
their origin to a certain Euphrates Peratikos, must be 
interpreted to the same effect. Indeed, Clement of 
Alexandria rightly recognised (Stvom. VII. xvii. ad 
jin.) that this name did not originally refer to a personal 
founder, but to their place of origin, and this is con- 
firmed by recent investigation. The orientalists 
Kessler and Brandt agree in explaining “ Euphrates 
Peraticus” as referring to the district Forat-Maisan 
in Mesopotamia, the same neighbourhood in which 
the remnants of the very ancient Jewish-Gnostic sect 
of the Mandzans are still found.’ If we provision- 
ally accept as authoritative the account of Origen 
(Contra Celsum, vi. 30 ff.), who repeatedly boasts of his 
superior knowledge of the Ophite Gnosis, the most 
prominent point in their creed is the belief in the 
“seven world-ruling demons,” to whom they gave the 
names Michael, Suriel, Raphael, Gabriel, Thautabaoth, 


1 Brandt, Die mandiische Religion, p. 192. “The most ancient 
Gnostic systems point to the land of the Mandeans as their place 
of origin.” The statement of Origen and Hippolytus regarding 
Euphrates Peraticus “ points directly to the region of Forat-Maisan 
in the land of Mesan, the present district of Basra. Here, there- 
fore, we must seek the cradle, or at any rate one of the chief strong- 
holds, of Chaldean speculation.” Cf. also Kessler in the report of 
the Fifth Oriental Congress at Berlin, 1882, p, 304. Anz has 
also attempted to prove the Babylonian origin of Gnosticism in 
Harnack’s Teate und Untersuchungen, xv., Heft 4. 
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Erataoth, Onoel or ‘Tartarooth, and whom they 
represented under the animal forms of lion, bull, 
dragon, eagle, bear, dog, and ass. ‘These powers have 
command of the seven gates of eternity through 
which the soul has to pass; at each gate the soul 
must address to the guardian of it a prescribed prayer, 
of which the first, e.g., runs: “I salute the king who 
has not his like, the fetter of blindness, the oblivion 
of all care, the first power, which maintains itself by 
the spirit of prudence and wisdom; may I be let go 
from here pure, a part of the light of the Son and of 
the Father; grace be with me, yea, Father, may it be 
with me.”* The last two words form the standing 
refrain in each of the succeeding prayers, which 
request that the soul may be allowed to pass through 
each gate in turn, and that by means of their gnosis, 
i.e. through knowing the right password. On the 
other hand, souls who do not possess this gnosis will 
be swallowed by the archon who has the form of a 

1 With this may be compared the Mandzan prayer of the soul in 
its upward passage to the Kingdom of Light (Brandt, ut sup., p. 76) : 
“‘ How joyful is my heart, how joyful am I on the day when the 
sentence is spoken unto me, and my going is to the place of life. 
I fly and go, I am come to the station of the sun (the place where 
he keeps guard). I cry a cry,‘ Who will lead me past the ward 
of the sun ?>—Thy merit and thy works and thy righteousness and 
thy virtue lead thee past the ward of the sun!’” “ Whosoever is 
signed with the sign of life, and over whom the name of the King 
of Light is named, and who stands firm and constant, and does good 
and beautiful works, him shall none hinder upon his way.” Com- 
pare also the prayer of John at his departure (Acts of John; see 
below) for the safe-keeping of his soul on its upward path from the 
hostile powers which menace it in the other world. The similarity 
of this conception in the heathen, Jewish, and Christian Gnosticism 


clearly betrays the common origin of all Gnosticism from the 
Perso-Babylonian mythology. 
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dragon; they serve as the food of the demons, from 
which these draw their life and strength'—a conception 
in which the most primitive animistic superstition 
may be recognised as the underground foundation of 
this gnosis. We are reminded, too, of the animal 
masks and names of those initiated into the mysteries 
of Mithra by the statement that some attained the 
forms of the archons, and consequently received the 
names lion, bull, dragon, eagle, bear, dog. Moreover, 
Origen is able to go beyond the information given by 
Celsus concerning the Gnostic diagram by his learned 
knowledge of the subject ; he had seen upon such a 
diagram a fiery circle with a flaming sword for its 
diameter, on the two sides of which stood the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge, and, in addition, a 
number of circles larger and smaller, beside one another 
or superimposed on one another, with the inscrip- 
tions “‘ Father and Son, love and life, the prudence 
of wisdom and the nature of wisdom, knowledge 
and insight ” (capp. xxxili.—xxxvii.). The instructive 
remark of Celsus that the Gnostics use the names of 
all kinds of barbarous demons in magical formulee— 
the magic papyri found in Egypt give astonishing 
examples of these formulz’—gives the learned father 
occasion for an excursus on Greek and barbarian 
mythology which no longer has any interest for us. 
A connected picture of the Ophite Gnosis is given 
by Ireneus (ddv. Her., I. xxx.), of which I may 
give at least the principal points. At the head stands 


1 As Epiphanius tells us in H@r., xxvi. 10 and xl. 2, both of 
which passages are to be compared throughout with the account 
given by Origen. 

2 Cf. Dieterich, Abraaas, 1891. 
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the following trinity ; (1) Father of all, or first man, or 
eternal light ; (2) Son, or reason proceeding forth from 
the Father, or second man; (3) Holy Spirit, or mother 
of allliving. Below the latter, as the antithesis to the 
divine world, lie the “ four elements,” water, darkness, 
abyss, chaos. From the union of the first two beings 
with the spirit, thought of as a female principle, 
springs the heavenly “ Christ,” and the “ Sophia,” who 
is thought of as both male and female. The latter 
sinks down into the waters of chaos, and there receives 
a body, the weight of which hinders her return to the 
heavenly mother; struggling upwards, she remains 
suspended half-way between the abyss and the divine 
world, and her body, which is of an aqueous nature, 
forms the visible heaven. Then there come forth 
from her, by a series of self-begettings or emanations, 
the seven world-rulers, Jaldabaoth, Jao, Sabaoth, 
Adoneus, Eloeus, Oreus, Astapheus, each of whom 
inhabits one of the seven heavens. When the sons 
and fellow-rulers of Jaldabaoth, the chief of these, 
endeavour to dispute his sway, he begets out of matter 
a son and ally, the serpent-formed Nous, the author of 
all the evil and wickedness in the world. Thereupon 
he boasts himself the highest God, but is rebuked by 
his mother, the Sophia, and reminded of his sub- 
ordination to the higher Father and Son. In order, 
nevertheless, to maintain his supremacy, he calls on 
his six fellow-rulers to make man in their image. 
This attempt at first succeeds but poorly: man crawls 
like a worm upon the ground. Then the Sophia (or, 
according to other versions, Jaldabaoth himself) takes 
pity on this miserable creature and implants in him a 
spark of light, whereupon he becomes a thinking and 
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willing being, and at once begins, passing over his 
immediate semi-divine creator, to thank the true God 
and primal father or first man. Jaldabaoth, rendered 
Jealous by this, seeks to weaken man by creating the 
woman, Eve, with whom then the other archons, in 
_ adulterous intercourse, begot demons (transferring to 
Paradise the myth of the union of the sons of God with 
the daughters of men in Gen. vi. 4). When, there- 
fore, the Sophia saw that Jaldabaoth from jealousy 
was withholding from men the knowledge of their 
true divine maker (by forbidding them to eat of 
the tree of knowledge), she caused the serpent to 
tempt Adam and Eve to transgress the command of 
Jaldabaoth, whereupon they recognised the highest 
power and deserted their lower creator. (According to 
another version, the Sophia was herself the serpent 
who communicated to men the knowledge of all the 
higher mysteries which Jaldabaoth had withheld from 
them.) Thereupon men, along with the serpent, 
were thrust out of Paradise (thought of as in some 
way super-earthly) into the world, where now the 
serpent with his six sons formed a lower “seven,” and 
set themselves in opposition to the higher seven 
archons. In this less exalted scene man grew coarser 
in body and soul; yet through the mercy of the Sophia 
there was given back to him a faint light which made 
him capable of self-knowledge, and of some knowledge 
of the world. Meanwhile there continued, generation 
after generation, the constant strife of the lower seven, 
at whose head stood the serpent, known also as 
Michael and Samuel, against the higher seven (the 
spirits of the stars, as they are now expressly called). 
Jaldabaoth, wroth at the diminution in man’s service, 
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sent the Flood; but the Sophia delivered by means of 
the ark the light-natures which were related to her. 
It was Jaldabaoth who made a covenant with Abraham 
and gave Moses the law, and both he and each of the 
other archons sent their prophets, each of whom looked 
to his sender as God and Father. At the same time 
the Sophia revealed, through the same prophets, many 
things concerning the divine Primal Man andthehigher 
Christ and his future coming. Urged by her, Jalda- 
baoth at length sent, not knowing what he did, the 
son of the unfruitful Elizabeth and the son of the 
Virgin Mary. But the Sophia, who could never find 
rest either in earth or heaven, moved her heavenly 
mother to send down the heavenly Christ to her aid. 
He therefore descended through the seven heavens, 
making himself like unto the sons (rulers ?) of each of 
them in turn, and gradually robbed them of all their 
power, because every vestige of light had a natural 
tendency to come to him. ‘Then he allied himself with 
his heaven-born sister, the Sophia, and they rejoiced 
togetherlike bride and bridegroom; having thusbecome 
one with the Sophia, the heavenly Christ descended 
into the man Jesus, who was born of the Virgin by 
the power of God, and was therefore wiser, purer, and 
more righteous than all other men. Through this 
descent of the heavenly Christ, which, however, 
remained unknown to many of the disciples of Jesus, 
the latter became Jesus Christ, and began to perform 
miracles and cures in order to reveal the “ unknown 
father,” and to acknowledge himself: publicly to be 
the “son of the first man.” Wroth at this, the 
archons, and the father of Jesus (Jaldabaoth), brought 
about his death; but this death was undergone only 
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by Jesus, since the Christ and the Sophia had left 
him before its occurrence, and departed into the 
eternal age, whence they sent a heavenly power to 
raise Jesus from the dead in a spiritual body. His 
disciples, indeed, supposed that he had risen in his 
earthly body, for they did not know that flesh and 
blood could not attain the Kingdom of God. The 
risen Jesus remained with the disciples for eighteen 
months, and he taught the more able ones concerning 
the heavenly mysteries, then he departed to heaven, 
where Christ sits at the right hand of his father 
Jaldabaoth, in order to take unto himself the souls 
of those who acknowledged them (the further state- 
ments regarding Jesus, his father, and the souls of 
men are hardly intelligible). Then the consummation 
of all things will draw nigh, when all the dew of the 
spirit of light will be gathered together and removed 
into the eternal age. 

It is clear that this ‘‘ Gnosis” is not philosophy, nor | 
sprung from Greek philosophy ; and it is equally far | 
from being a simple religious popular belief. It is an 
artificial mixture of legends and speculations derived 
from various quarters. In this mixture we can 
distinguish three kinds of elements: (1) theogonic and 
cosmogonic myths, (2) Old Testament stories regard- 
ing the early history of mankind, and (3) evangelical 
traditions. From the artificial connection of these 
various and contradictory elements result the numer- 
ous bizarreries and obscurities of this Gnosis, which 
are to be explained neither by dogmatic and specu- 
lative interpretation, nor by purely literary and 
historical criticism of the sources, but only by means 
of the study of comparative religion, which has before 
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it here a rich and fruitful department of work. The 
myths of this Gnosis are not freely composed in order 
to embody deep speculative ideas, but are derived 
from the same Babylonian mythology from which 
the mixed religions of Mithraism, Mandzism, and 
Manichezism took their rise. 

The seven archons are the planet-gods of the 
Babylonian astrology and theology; the seven 
heavens with their gates, through which the souls are 
allowed to go on giving a password, are already 
known to us from the mysteries of Mithra: we saw 
there that the seven gates of the lower world through 
which Ishtar passed on her descent into hell have 
been changed into the seven gates of heaven, which 
stand under the guardianship of the star-gods, whose 
favour souls must seek to win; if they did not, the 
gates remained shut to them, and they ran the risk 
of being devoured by a demonic dragon (p. 117), a 
trait in which the older form of the myth (gates of 
the under-world, not of heaven) may be recognised. 
The highest of the seven archons or gods of the 
planets is Jaldabaoth, an Aramaic name which 
signifies “ born out of Chaos”; on the other hand, he 
is described in the Ophite myth as the son or emana- 
tion of the Sophia, a daughter of the heavenly deity 
who has partly fallen from her high estate. He is 
therefore not, properly speaking, a god, but a deriva- 
tive and semi-divine being, who in consequence of his 
origin represents a mixture of divine and semi-divine 
beings. This demi-god is identified by the Ophite 
Gnosis with the God of the Old Testament, the 
Creator of men, the Law-giver and Ruler of the Jewish 
people. As to the difficulty that the God of the 
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Old Testament is always represented as, if not the 
absolutely sole God, at any rate as the absolutely 
highest God, the only one who deserves to be called 
the true God, while Jaldabaoth certainly is not so 
represented, this Gnostic system seeks to solve it by 
relating that Jaldabaoth had falsely given himself out 
to be the true God, and caused himself to be praised 
and worshipped as such. ‘here is thus a state of 
tension or hostility in the relationship between 
Jaldabaoth, the active God of Jewish history and 
religion, and the true but inactive deity of the 
original heavenly Trinity of Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Jaldabaoth is not indeed a power wholly opposed to 
God, like Ahriman or the Devil; he has as creator and 
law-giver a real though limited power and conditional 
authority. He is like an unruly vassal-prince who 
uses his de facto power in order to usurp the 
sovereignty to which he has no right. Occurrences 
of that kind were so frequent in the political world 
of Western Asia at all times, that it cannot be 
wondered at if they were transferred to the super- 
earthly divine world, especially as, in the popular 
religion, the gods were supposed to share the fate of 
the peoples who belong to them. At the same time 
the conception of the rebellious demi-god and 
intermediate being Jaldabaoth, differs so strikingly 
from the Old Testament belief in God, that the 
question inevitably presents itself: How could men 
of Jewish race, starting from the Old Testament 
religion (for it was only on such a soil that the 
Ophite Gnosis could spring up), come to degrade 
the sole ruling Jahwe of the Old Testament into 
the limited demi-god Jaldabaoth? One explanation 
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which has been offered of this curious phenomenon 
attributes it to Christian influence—in order to 
emphasise the inferiority of the Jewish religion as 
compared with the Christian, Christian Gnostics 
depotentiated, it is suggested, the conception of the 
God of the Old Testament into that of Jaldabaoth. 
But this explanation is not satisfactory, for two 
reasons: first, because the inferiority of the Jewish 
religion as compared with the Christian was taught 
in the most definite fashion by the Pauline, the 
Johannine, and the Catholic theology, without any 
need of having recourse to a mythical apparatus of 
this kind ; in the second place, because in the Jewish 
Gnostic teaching of the Mandzans, which was not 
influenced by Christianity, the creation was the 
work of a subordinate god, who had revolted from 
the supreme God, or it was the work (in part 
at least) of the seven evil spirits who were sprung 
from the Ruha Kodshah (holy spirit), who had 
become a demon.! ‘Taking this into account, it may 
be conjectured that in the Ophite Gnosis also the 
doctrine of the seven archons and their head, Jalda- 
baoth, of their rule over the world and their half- 
hostile attitude towards the supreme God, may have 
had their origin, not in Christian dogmatic motives, 
but in the influence of the Babylonian mythology 
upon the Jews of the eastern Diaspora. That does 
not, of course, exclude the influence of religious 
motives ; it merely means that we shall have to seek 
them in the first place in the circle of thought of the 
Jewish Diaspora itself. The more the educated 
Jews of the Diaspora found themselves forced to 
1 Brandt, Rel. d. Mandder, §§ 17-27. 
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realise the inconsistency between the national 
particularism of the Old Testament religion and the 
lofty conception of a single Deity common to all the 
world, the nearer at hand did the thought lie for 
them that this particularistic national religion, like all 
the rest, might be derived from one of the subordinate 
spiritual beings, whose limitations and imperfections 
might be the explanation of what was imperfect and 
obsolete in their traditional national religion. If in 
many circles in the Diaspora the Mosaic law in 
particular was felt to be an irrational barrier and 
fetter, not all who so felt were content, like Philo, to 
combine a spiritual interpretation of the letter with 
conservative practice; many drew the practical 
inference that the law should be rejected, and this 
tendency, to which Philo himself bears witness while 
condemning it (p. 71 f.), found its simplest justifica- 
tion in supposing that the God of the Mosaic law 
was a subordinate semi-divine being. Tendencies of 
this kind, which manifested themselves often enough 
in the Jewish Diaspora, both in the East and in the 
West, everywhere prepared the ground for the 
reception of new ideas; especially in the East they 
favoured the acceptance of Chaldzan speculations, 
which were imposing from their awra of deep and 
subtle wisdom. It was only necessary to identify 
their astrological and mythical figures with the 
Biblical Jahwe or with the angel, spirit, word, or 
name of Jahwe, in order to set up a mixed religion, 
lightened of its narrow national and historical limita- 
tions, but on the other hand weighted with heathen 
superstition. 

When, later, this Jewish-Babylonian mixed religion, 
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which had originally arisen in the Jewish Diaspora of 
the East quite apart from Christian influence, and, 
indeed, prior to Christianity, came into contact with 
Christianity, there appeared to be so much in common 
between the two that there soon resulted a further 
mixture. The Pauline doctrine of redemption was 
sympathetic to the Jewish Gnostics on account 
of its antinomian tendency and the doctrine of a 
Redeemer and Son of God who had come down from 
heaven, and again, as victor over all powers above 
and below the earth, had returned thither, which 
found. parallels and points of contact in more than 
one of the Babylonian myths. In the myth of the 
creation, Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
‘the first-born son” of the god Ea, appears as the 
victorious hero who overcomes Tiamat, the serpent 
of Chaos, the enemy of the gods, cleaves her in 
two, and makes heaven and earth out of the two 
halves. In the myth of the descent to hell, the 
heavenly goddess Ishtar goes down into the under- 
world, and is there held a prisoner, until Ea, the father 
of the gods, creates Assusunamir to be his messenger, 
who frees the prisoner and brings her up again from 
hell to heaven. ‘These two myths find their applica- 
tion both in the Mandzan and in the Ophite Gnosis, 
and not only in the cosmogonic region but also in 
connection with redemption. Only in view of such an 
intermixture can the strange, many-sided, constantly 
changing figure of the Ophite Sophia or “‘ Achamoth ” 
(the Aramaic name for wisdom) be understood. Like 
Ishtar, she is the daughter of the heavenly deity and 
descends into the dark abyss, where she is held prisoner 
by the weight of the corporeal world, and is pre- 
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vented from returning to the light-world until there is 
sent to her from the Supreme Father the Saviour and 
Son of God, “ Christ,” of whom she then becomes the 
bride, as Ishtar does of Thammuz, her beloved. In 
another aspect, however, the Sophia is to be compared 
with the sea-serpent Tiamat, for her body is formed 
of the water of the abyss which she has set in motion, 
and out of this her “aqueous body” she has formed 
the visible heaven by raising herself aloft and spreading 
it out. It is true that in Ireneus’ account nothing is 
said of this division being made with the sword, as in 
the Marduk myth; but in Origen, Contra Celsum, 
vi. 84, there occurs the statement, which is doubtless 
to be interpreted in this sense, that Celsus had heard 
these people among others speak of the “ fluid power ” 
of a certain virgin named Prunikos (another name 
for Sophia or Achamoth), and of the cleaving of 
heaven and earth with the sword in order that there 
might be life. Nothing else can be meant by this 
than the well-known myth of the creation of heaven 
and earth by the splitting asunder of the body of the 
sea-serpent Tiamat (= Prunikos = Sophia) ; and there- 
fore doubtless the same cosmogonic myth underlies 
the account of Irenzus (I. xxx.) of the formation of 
heaven from the aqueous body of the Sophia. Yet 
again, however, the Sophia is the serpent of Paradise, 
who is called “ wiser than all creatures,” because she 
alone has knowledge of all mysteries and can com- 
municate them to men. In so far as this communi- 
cation from the first took place against the will of the 
creator, Jaldabaoth, and in Paradise contrary to his 
express command, and had as its consequence the 
banishment of men from Paradise to the lower world, 
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the Sophia appears as an evil principle which tempts 
men to transgress the law, and can thus become a 
demonic world-goddess, which is the form she takes in 
the Mandan Ruha Kodshah (properly holy spirit). 
That the latter had originally the same significance as 
the Ophite Sophia-Achamoth, is obvious from the 
fact that the latter, like the former, is the mother 
of the seven archons. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Ophite Sophia is the saving power, origi- 
nating from the heavenly light-world, who at the 
first creation of man implanted in the miserable 
being who had been brought into existence by the 
planetary spirits the spark of divine light, and who 
only led men into disobedience in Paradise in order 
to free them, by the gift of a higher wisdom, from 
the service of the false god; who in motherly pity 
bestowed upon fallen men the ‘sweet breath of the 
dew of light,” by means of which they were enabled 
to know themselves and the world, and in spite of all 
their misery to shape their destinies and enjoy the 
world; and who in the history of Israel, while the 
prophets were proclaiming their own God, foretold 
without their knowledge muchconcerning theheavenly 
Father-God and his eternal son Christ, and the future 
descent of the latter; who afterwards by her earnest 
supplication obtained from the father the sending 
forth of the saving spirit, and uniting as a bride with 
the Christ at his appearance, made her dwelling in the 
man Jesus, whom she had prepared as a pure vessel 
for this use, and through him revealed the “ Unknown 
Father” ; who finally went up again with the Christ- 
Spirit into the eternal world from which she originally 
came, and by her power, operating thence, first raised 
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from the dead the crucified Jesus, and took him to 
herself, and continues to gather together the “light” 
souls which belong to her until they shall all have 
been saved and transferred to the everlasting age. 
Thus the myth of the Sophia obviously embodies the 
profound thought that knowledge is a twofold prin- 
ciple, divine and demonic, the cause of guilt and evil 
as well as of redemption and salvation. These two 
aspects, however, are sometimes, again, divided between 
different figures; with especial clearness in the system 
of the related Mandzan Gnostics, where the bad side 
of the Sophia is incorporated in the arch-devil Ruha 
Kodshah, the antithesis to which is presented by 
Manda Chaje, the spirit of life and light. In the 
Ophite Gnosis, however, the Sophia is preponderantly 
a principle of deliverance and salvation, while the 
dangerous side of knowledge receives a special em- 
bodiment in the son, Nous (Reason), whom Jaldabaoth 
produces from matter, and who is the cause of all ill 
and evil among men.’ The serpent form which is 
attributed to him, as to the Sophia, is a clear proof 
that he is essentially only the darker side, the side 
related to the material world, of the Sophia herself, 
that daughter of the light-deity who has sunk down 
into the elements. These ingeniously alternating 
1 The paradox which this involves finds its best explanation in 
the utterance of Goethe’s Mephistopheles (Prologue in Heaven) : 


‘Kin bischen besser wiird’ er leben 
Hatt’st du ihm nicht das Fiinklein Himmelslicht gegeben ; 
Er nennts Vernunft und braucht’s allein, 
Um tierischer als jedes Tier zu sein !”’ 
(Man) would live a little better hadst thou not given him the 
spark of heavenly light; he calls it reason, and uses it only to be 


more brutish than the beast.” 
VoL. II 9 
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aspects of the Gnostic Sophia are not, however, a 
product of free philosophical speculation, but re- 
sulted naturally from the combination of elements of 
different kinds drawn from the three sources of the 
Gnostic syncretism, the Babylonian Ishtar and 
Tiamat myths, the Old Testament legend of the 
serpent in Paradise, and the Hellenistic-Jewish 
doctrine of the Wisdom of God, the principle of the 
creative and educative revelation of God, and finally 
from the Christian doctrine of the Spirit (who exer- 
cised a preparatory activity in the history of Israel, 
but personally appeared in Jesus) of the heavenly Son 
of God, or Christ, who, having returned to heaven, 
draws thither after him those who are his. This con- 
ception of the descent of Christ from heaven and 
return to heaven has its unmistakable counter- 
part in the descent and ascent of the gods in the 
myths relating to the descent to hell and to the ascent 
of souls in the mystery-cults. This is especially clear 
in the hymn of the Naasene Gnostics which has 
been preserved to us in Hippolytus, Philosophumena, 
v. 11. In this there is first described the varied 
need of the human soul, which, having fallen into a 
labyrinth, wanders about without finding any outlet. 

‘It seeks to flee from the awful chaos, and knows 
not how to escape; therefore, O Father, send me! 
Possessing the seal, I will descend, I will wander 
through all the eons, I will reveal all secrets, I will 
make known the forms of the gods and communicate 
the mystery of the holy way, which is called ‘ Gnosis.’ ” 
_ Here we have the sum of the Gnostic teaching 
about redemption ; it consists in the communication 
of the secrets of the holy way which leads out of the 
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labyrinth of the dreadful chaos, out of the thraldom 
of the world-powers which are hostile to God, up 
to freedom. This way has been opened by Christ, 
who reveals all the secrets of the upper world, which 
he himself has passed through upon his descent, 
makes known the forms of the gods (archons) who 
preside over it, so that the soul is enabled, by know- 
ing the character of each of these powers, to authen- 
ticate itself at each of the seven gates and obtain 
admission. Hippolytus, however, gives a much more 
complicated account of the Gnosis of the Naasenes and 
Peratz (the sect of the Ophites which is most nearly 
related to them) than that of Irenzeus which we have 
given above. Probably he has in view a later and 
more developed phase, in which the Oriental Gnosis 
had combined with Greek mythology and philosophy, 
with the result of producing curious hybrid myths. 
He begins by stating (Philos., v. 13) that this Gnosis 
is based on Chaldean astrology, making from the 
relations of the stars myths about the revolt and fall 
of spiritual powers, and putting these forth as the 
teaching of Christ. All things that are in process 
of becoming are subject to the decree of fate deter- 
mined by these powers; only the Gnostics, who 
have recognised the constraint of this condition 
and are instructed in regard to the way by which 
man came into the world, are able to get free 
and escape destruction. ‘This destroying power of 
fate is sometimes identified with the primal water, 
which the Greeks call Chronos, and Heracleitus’s 
saying is quoted, that water became the death of 
souls, and, as a further proof, the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea is cited; sometimes the 
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destroying power is interpreted as being the star-gods, 
whom Moses named the “ serpents of the wilderness,” 
and from whose deadly bite only the “true and 
perfect and universal serpent,” viz. the “ wise Logos of 
Eve,” delivers those who believe in him and come 
forth out of Egypt, namely, from this body and from 
this world (v. 16). Of this wise Logos of Eve, 2.e. of 
universal nature and the “mother of all life,” it is 
further said (v. 17) that he sits in the midst between 
the Father and Hyle (Matter), for of these three, each 
of which has infinite power in itself, consists the uni- 
verse. The Son, or Logos, or Serpent, who occupies 
the intermediate position, sometimes moves towards the 
unmoved Father and receives from him the formative 
powers, sometimes turns towards the formless matter, 
which is in perpetual movement, and impresses upon 
it the ideas which he has received from the Father. 
Just as painters transfer to their pictures the forms 
of animals without taking away anything from the 
animals themselves, so the Son transfers to matter 
the forms which he draws from the Father. Here, 
therefore, the Son or Logos plays the part of the 
Platonic demiurge ; immediately afterwards, however, 
the demiurge and ruler of matter is identified with 
the “murderer from the beginning,” the devil; thus 
we have in the figure of the Logos the same duality 
which we noticed in the Sophia, and again in the 
curious antithesis between the “true, perfect, and 
universal serpent” and the destroying serpents. 
Moreover, with the Hellenistic conception of the 
Logos or Son who turns now towards the Father 
and now towards matter, we may compare the 
theogonic and cosmogonic myth of Ocean, the primal 
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source of gods and men, which turns ever upwards 
and downwards, and in its upward streaming produces 
the gods, in its downward, man (v. 7). Wide as 
are the differences between these two conceptions, 
it is impossible not to recognise a close relationship 
between them; and as the symbol of the moving 
serpent is as appropriate to the conception of the 
water moving up and down as it is inappropriate to 
that of the demiurge Logos, there can be no doubt 
which is the original, and which the later adaptation. 
The latter betrays itself finally in the interesting 
saying which Hippolytus twice repeats as a maxim 
of his Naasenes: “The beginning of perfection is the 
knowledge of man, the end of perfection is the 
knowledge of God” (v. 7, 8)—a thoroughly Greek 
thought, which is widely diverse from the astrological 
and cosmogonic myths from which this Gnosis took 
its rise. 

The same is the case in regard to the sect of the 
Simonians, whose origin is referred by the Fathers 
of the Church to Simon the Magian, known to us 
from Acts vill, who gave himself out to be a mani- 
festation of the Supreme God. The most detailed 
description of this sect is found in Hippolytus, Philo- 
sophumena, vi. 6-19, especially in chaps. 18 and 19, 
with which may be compared Irenzus’ account (Adv. 
FTeer., I. xxiii. 2-4). Here the teaching of Simon is de- 
scribed, according to his work, “The Great Revelation” 
(ardpacis), as follows:—At the head of the system 
stands “the infinite power,” the eternity of which is 
expressed in three participles, as that which stands, 
and has stood, and shall stand. This primary being, 
which is also described as fire (cap. 9 ff.), divides into 
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the first “ syzygy,” ‘“‘ Reason and Thought ” (ezivoia or 
éwoa, Iren.), and yet remains one in spite of this self- 
differentiation. Cruder, and therefore doubtless older, 
is the description of the first syzygy as Heaven and 
Earth (cap. 18), between which there stretches end- 
lessly the intangible air, in which dwells the “ Father 
who sustains and maintains all that is finite” (cap. 
19), in whom, therefore, the original primal power (or, 
according to the most ancient myth, the primal fire) 
appears personified. Besides this first syzygy there 
are two others, each with a dual description, “ voice 
and name,” or “sun and moon,” “deliberation and 
reflection,” or “air and water.” Above these three 
syzygies lies, as the common source of all, “the 
seventh power,” or “the Spirit of God which hovers 
over the waters” (cap. 13 f.). It is not worth while 
to disentangle this confusion; it is enough that in 
it various strata, earlier and later, of the Simonian 
doctrine may be recognised: a cosmogonic-naturalistic 
stratum, a theistic-demiurgic, and an abstract-philo- 
sophic. Regarding the Ennoia which springs from 
the primal power, and which plays a part correspond- 
ing to that of the Ophite Sophia, we are further told 
that she gave birth to the angels and spiritual powers 
by whom the visible world was created. After- 
wards the Ennoia was held fast in the thraldom of 
these lower powers, so that she could not again 
mount up to her father, but was compelled to under- 
go a transmigration through the bodies of many 
women; among others, she was incarnated in Helen 
of Troy, and finally in a harlot named Helen, whom 
Simon emancipated from a brothel in Tyre, the “lost 
sheep ” of the parable. Then when the angelic powers, 
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owing to mutual jealousies, administered the world too 
ill, the highest god resolved to appear in the world in 
his own person. On his way down he likened him- 
self successively to the angelic powers, and finally 
appeared on earth as a man, without really being so. 
In Judza he appeared as the Son, in the Christ who 
was only seemingly crucified ; in Samaria, however, as 
the Father, in Simon ; and among other nations as the 
Holy Spirit, though he allowed himself to be called 
among men by whatsoever name they pleased. The 
prophets were inspired only by the angels who 
created the world; those, therefore, who believe in 
Simon and Helen as the incarnation of the highest 
deity do not need to trouble about the laws of 
the prophets, but can do what they like, since they 
are saved and freed by the grace (Gnostic revelation) 
of Simon. Nothing is evil in itself, but is only 
counted so in consequence of the ordinances of the 
world-ruling angels, who thereby hold men in bondage 
to themselves. With this doctrine of the Simonians 
corresponded, according to the report of the heresio- 
logues, their practice, in which, following the example 
of their founder Simon, they practised all kinds of 
magic and unbridled lust, calling it “the perfect 
love.” They are also said to have worshipped 
Simon and Helen under the figures of Zeus and 
Athene. 

We recognise here an antinomian, libertine gnosis 
of exactly the same character as that attributed to 
the Cainites, who made Cain, Esau, Korah, the 
Sodomites and Judas their patrons, and praised 
Judas’s treachery as a wise and virtuous deed. They 
taught that evil was not a free act, but was due to 
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the influence of an inborn nature, and that there was 
no other way of salvation than that of “ experiencing 
all things,” that is, committing all kinds of shameful 
deeds without scruple. This “solution of all things 
in heaven and earth” (we might call it ‘the Super- 
man’s transvaluation of all values”) they described as 
“the Gospel of Judas” and the “perfect Gnosis” 
(Iren., I. xxxi. 1; Epiphan., He@r., xxxviii. 3). If 
we compare with this the exactly similar description 
of the obscure “seeming wisdom ” and shameless un- 
chastity of the “Children of Cain” in Philo’s work of 
that title (swp., p. 72 f.), we shall find it very probable 
that the sect of the Cainites, which was nearly related 
to that of the Simonians, was known to Philo, and 
that the Gnosis which was common to both dated from 
pre-Christian times, and consisted in antinomianism 
with a Jewish-pagan syncretistic basis. ‘That the non- 
Christian and pre-Christian origin of the Ophites and 
Cainites is explicitly evidenced by Philaster and 
Origen has been remarked above (p. 114), and Origen 
declares the Simonians with equal definiteness to be 
non-Christian, since they did not recognise Jesus as the 
Son of God, but professed that Simon was the power 
of God (Contra Celsum, v. 62). Whether this 
Simon was the Samaritan Magian who is known 
to us from Acts (whose birthplace, according to 
Justin, was the village of Gitta near Samaria), or 
another Magian of similar name, and whether he 
was really the founder of this Gnostic sect, or only 
their deified hero, like Pythagoras or Apollonius 
of Tyana, who were worshipped among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, is a difficult question, and can hardly 
be answered with certainty. It is, however, beyond 
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question, according to what we have seen above, 
that Simon Magus of Acts viii. was not the original 
founder of the Gnostic sects in general, whatever 
may have been the case in regard to the Simonian 
sect. This patristic legend makes shipwreck on 
the two well-authenticated facts that Gnosticism 
did not draw its origin from Palestine but from 
Mesopotamia, and that it did not arise in the 
Apostolic age but in pre-Christian times. On the 
other hand, we have no reason whatever to doubt 
the historical existence of a Samaritan Simon of 
Gitta. Moreover, the possibility is not to be denied 
that this wonder-worker may have come in contact 
in some way with the popular Gnostic system of 
the Cainites or Ophites, which was widely diffused 
throughout Western Asia, and by means of his 
magical arts and libertine principles have found such 
favour among them as to become the founder of 
a special sect who called themselves Simonians. 
It is equally possible, however, that without any 
historical connection of that kind an extreme anti- 
nomian sect of the Jewish syncretistic Gnostics of 
Western Asia took possession of the popularly 
venerated figure of Simon Magus in order to exalt 
him as their special prophet, and—in opposition to 
the Christian Son of God—to give him out to be a 
manifestation, nay “the great revelation,” of the 
highest power or deity, exactly as at a rather later 
period the Neo-Pythagoreans did with Apollonius 
of Tyana and the Mandeans with John the Baptist. 
According to this, which is, as it seems to me, the 
most probable supposition, we have to regard the 
Simonians as by no means absolutely the first 
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Gnostic sect, but as the first which came into hostile 
contact with early Christianity. If this were the 
case, it would afford a very natural explanation of 
the origin of the patristic tradition which makes 
Simon the founder of all heretical Gnosis; and it 
would also, on this hypothesis, be very easy to under- 
stand how the Jewish Christians, who were hostile to 
Paul on account of his antinomianism, brought him 
into such close connection with the hero of the anti- 
nomian Gnostics, the deified Simon Magus, that finally 
they became identified in tradition, as is the case in 
the anti-Pauline Clementine romance, of which we 
shall have more to say below. 

As a contrast to the radically antinomian Gnosis 
of the Simonians, we have the conservative legalism of 
the Elkesaites, of whom Hippolytus and Epiphanius* 
give accounts which are in the main agreed. Accord- 
ing to the Philosophumena (ix. 138), the Syrian 
Alcibiades came in the time of the bishop Callistus 
from Apamea to Rome, and preached there a new 
baptism for the forgiveness of the grossest sins and 
at the same time for the healing of various diseases, 
such as madness and possession, on the ground of 
a revelation which had been given in the third year 
of Trajan to a pious Serian (Parthian) named Elkesai, 
and had been recorded by him in a book.? This 
revelation had been made by an angel, lofty of 


1 Epiphanius (H@r., 19 and 30) brings the Elkesaites into such 
close connection with the Ebionites, Sampszans, and Ossenes, that 
all these sects appear as but slightly different varieties of the same 
Gnostic-syncretistic Jewish Christianity. 

2 According to Origen, however, this book was supposed to have 
fallen down from heaven (Euseb., H.E., vi. 38). 
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stature as a tower, and by his female counterpart 
the Holy Spirit. This angel is identical with the 
“higher Christ” (x. 29; Epiph., Her., 19), the 
“Son of God, and Great King” (ix. 15), who as 
the first-created spirit rules over all angels, and has 
appeared at various times in a human body, first in 
Adam, then in the patriarchs, finally in Jesus, in 
whom he was crucified, rose again, and ascended to 
heaven (Epiph., 30, 53). According to Philos., x. 29 
and ix. 14, the higher Christ is partly God-born 
spirit, partly born of the Virgin as Jesus, partly 
transmigrates from body to body, is born in various 
forms, and appears at different periods in different . 
incarnations—a theory of “transmigration of souls” 
similar to the Pythagorean doctrine, as Hippolytus 
_remarks. Still closer is the parallel with the Buddhist 
teaching regarding the repeated appearances at different 
epochs of the heavenly Buddha or Saviour, one of 
which was the historical person of the Indian Saviour, 
Gautama Buddha, who was born of a virgin mother. 
That this Buddhist doctrine may have exercised an 
influence upon the Elkesaite Gnosis, whose founder 
was a Parthian, is, in view of the connection between 
India and Parthia, by no means improbable—much 
more probable certainly than that it should have 
been influenced by the Pythagorean philosophy. We 
are told, further, that the Elkesaites observed the 
legal (Jewish) manner of life, retaining, in particular, 
circumcision and Sabbath-keeping. ‘They attached, 
however, supreme importance to baptism, which was 
performed in the name of the highest God and of his 
son, the Great King; and the candidate pledged him- 
self to a pure life, calling on the seven witnesses— 
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heaven, water, the holy spirits, the angels of prayer, 
oil, salt, and earth. That this exalted estimate of 
baptism rests on a Gnostic-mythic foundation is to 
be inferred from the statement of Epiphanius that 
the Elkesaites “worship water as a god,”’ saying 
that from it came forth life (Epiph., Her., 53). On 
the other hand, they held fire to be hostile to God. 
They rejected all sacrifices, and maintained that these 
had never been offered to God by the Fathers (Her., 
19); and they applied a very searching criticism to 
the Mosaic law. They attached no weight to the 
prophets, nor to the apostles; and they used only 
the Gospel of the Hebrews (Her., 58, 30). Finally, 
we are told that they professed to cure the most 
serious illnesses, such as madness, consumption, or 
possession, by cold baths, which were to be repeated 
forty times within seven days, and were accompanied 
by appeals to secret powers; that in praying they 
were accustomed to turn towards Jerusalem; that 
they prosecuted astrological science, and held certain 
days to be unlucky; that they treated their doctrine 
as esoteric knowledge, carefully keeping it secret from 
strangers (Philos., ix. 16, 17). All these traits point 
to the probability that this Gnosis, also, draws its 
origin from Jewish-Babylonian syncretism, and that 
Christian elements were only subsequently embodied 
in it. Whether Elkesai was the name of a historical 
founder, or the title of the book of revelations, or 
whether the word signifies a mythical hypostasis, 


! This betrays Babylonio- Persian influence; the highest 
Babylonian god was Ea, who was also called Apsu = Ocean, and was 
therefore originally a water-god (the Oannes of Berosus), The 
Persians also worshipped water as a divine being, Apamnapat. 
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“secret power,” which was perhaps also identified 
with the “higher Christ,” we cannot tell. That the 
sect first came into prominence in the beginning of 


the reign of Trajan, as both our informants testify, 
is quite credible. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THe Principat GNostTic SCHOOLS 


THE first well-authenticated names of Gnostic 
teachers and heads of schools are Menander, Satur- 
ninus, and Basilides. Menander was, according to 
Ireneus (I. xxiii. 5) and Justin (Apol., 1. 26), a pupil 
of Simon, was, like him, a Samaritan by birth, and 
had ensnared many persons in Antioch by his magical 
arts. He taught that the highest power or deity 
was unknowable, and that it was from the Ennoia, 
which was either united with this supreme deity or 
sprung from it, that the angels were derived who 
created the world. The conquest of these angels by 
means of magic knowledge was the end for which he 
himself, Menander, had been sent by the deity as the 
saviour of men. By baptism in his name his followers 
attained to the resurrection, in the sense that they were 
no longer subject to death, but lived on immortally 
without growing old (‘ultra non posse mori, sed per- 
severare non senescentes et immortales”). Whether 
this was meant only in a spiritual or also in a bodily 
sense is doubtful; the phraseology, and the magical 
character of this Gnosis, are rather in favour of the 
latter. In any case it is clear that this magical Gnosis 


as yet contained no Christian elements whatever ; its 
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only possible relation to Christianity was that of a 
rival doctrine of salvation. It was only in the hands 
of the pupils of Menander, Saturninus and Basilides, 
that this syncretistic Gnosis took a Christian turn. 
Saturninus or Satornilos taught,according to Ireneus 
(I. xxiv. 1 f.; ef. Phalos., vii. 28) that the one father, 
who was unknown to all, created the angels, archangels, 
powers, and authorities. By seven of these, one of 
which was the god of the Jews, the world and man 
were created according to a pattern, all of light, which 
came down from heaven. But these world-creating 
spirits, owing to their weakness, were only able to 
make man in so miserable a fashion that he crawled 
like a worm upon the ground. ‘Then the heavenly 
power took pity upon him and sent to this weak 
creature, who nevertheless was made after his image, 
a spark of higher life, which set him upon his feet 
and made him truly alive. This spark of life returns 
after death, when the earthly part of man undergoes 
dissolution, to its heavenly source. But it is not 
bestowed in equal measure upon all men, for just as 
the angelic powers have as their antithesis the demons, 
so, according to Saturninus’ doctrine in its original 
form, there were created from the beginning two 
orders of men: the good, who were capable of being 
saved, and the wicked, who were allied with the 
demons and given over to corruption. From these 
demons, and especially from Satan, the enemy of the 
creative angels and of the god of the Jews, are derived 
marriage and procreation, and the use of flesh-meat. 
Some of the utterances of the prophets are their work, 
while others were given by the creative angels. But 
even the latter were so little able to resist the cor- 
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ruption caused by the demons and wicked men that 
they all united, including even the god of the Jews, 
in endeavouring to throw off the authority of the 
Supreme Father. The latter, therefore, in order to 
depose the god of the Jews and destroy the wicked 
men and demons, but to save good men, sent Christ, 
the deliverer, who, without being born or assuming a 
bodily form, only seemingly (putatively, doxjcer) ap- 
peared as man (in Jesus) and brought redemption to 
those who believe in him, who have the spark of life in 
themselves. This redemption is not effected here, as 
in the earlier systems, by magic and libertine anti- 
nomianism, but by belief in the revelation of the 
Father and in the redeemer Christ Jesus, by whom 
the god of the Jews and the other creative angels 
are deposed, while at the same time Satan and his 
demons and all wicked men are annihilated and their 
works destroyed. As these included procreation and 
the eating of flesh, abstinence from both these is a 
logical consequence for the redeemed who have 
in them Christ’s spark of life. Thus the libertinism 
of the Cainite-Simonian Gnosis is here transmuted 
into asceticism, a transformation which materially 
aided the propagation of this Gnosis in Christian 
circles (“per hujusmodi continentiam seducentes 
multos,” [ren.). 

The system of Saturninus was more fully developed 
by Basilides, who was his fellow-pupil at Antioch, but 
afterwards migrated to Alexandria, and there founded 
a school of his own, in which this Gnosis underwent - 
an important transformation. Of its original doctrines 
we have clear information from Irenzeus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 
with whose account that of Epiphanius (Hr., 24) is in 
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agreement, while Hippolytus seems to have in view a 
later form of the Basilidean Gnosis. Basilides taught 
that from the alone unbegotten Father there went 
forth first Nous (mind); from him, the Logos; from 
the Logos, understanding, wisdom, strength, righteous- 
ness, and her daughter peace;' and from these a further 
series of 365 angelic powers, who created, and inhabit, 
an equal number of heavens. The angels in the visible 
heavens nearest to us have, in turn, created all the parts 
of the (earthly) world, and divided its various countries 
and peoples among themselves as their special terri- 
tories. The chief among them was the god of the 
Jews, who desired to make all other nations subordi- 
nate to his people, the Jews, and by that means caused 
universal uproar and confusion. For this reason the 
unbeginning and unnamed Father sent his first-born 
Nous, who was also called Christ, to free those who 
believe in him from the power of the creator of the 
world; this Christ appeared upon earth as a man, 
under the name of Jesus, and performed miraculous 
acts, but he did not suffer the death of the cross; in 
his stead Simon the Cyrenian, with whom he had 
exchanged outward appearance, was crucified, while 
he himself, mocking at his enemies, returned to his 
Father. Those, then, who know this are freed from 
the spiritual powers who made the world, and do not 
need to acknowledge the crucified ; whoever acknow- 
ledges him is still in bondage to those powers, whoso- 
ever denies him is free, because he knows the ordinance 


_ 1 The last two are, indeed, only witnessed to by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., IV, xxv. 164), but certainly belong to the list, in 
order to make up the number seven ; they are the seven star-spirits 
in an idealised form. 
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_of the Father. Only the soul, however, is saved ; 
the body is by nature corruptible (therefore there is 
no resurrection). The Old Testament prophecies are 
derived from the spirits who made the world; the 
law, in particular, from the god of the Jews, from 
whose rule the enlightened have been set free. 
From this Basilides drew, according to the writers 
on heresies, in contradistinction to the ascetic 
Saturninus, the libertine inferences of the Simonians : 
one might partake, without scruple, of idol sacrifice, 
and engage indiscriminately in all kinds of indulgences, 
including unchastity. Here, too, as among the 
Simonians, magic plays an important part. Anyone 
who knows the secret names of the angels (among 
them Kaulakau for the saviour and Abraxas for the 
whole of the 365 heavenly powers), and knows how to 
use them aright, can become invisible and intangible 
to all hostile powers, “Thou shalt know all, but none 
shall know thee,” they said; and since they thought 
themselves exalted in their esoteric wisdom above 
the distinctions of all the positive religions, they 
desired to be neither Jews nor Christians. On this 
ground they rejected martyrdom incurred by con- 
fession, and held denial of their faith to be permissible. 
Only a few persons, indeed, were in possession of this 
higher wisdom—scarcely one among thousands; those 
who possessed it, moreover, were to keep their wisdom 
strictly hidden from the multitude. This Gnostic 
school was, therefore, at the same time, as regards 
those without, an exclusive mystery-association. 

Quite different is the description of the Gnostic 
system of Basilides and his son Isidore given by 
Hippolytus, Philos., vii. 10 ff. According to him, 
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these Gnostics pretended to trace back their teaching 
to the secret tradition of the Apostle Matthew, 
whereas it really, in the opinion of their critic, was 
based upon the doctrines of Aristotle. But while 
the latter had taught that the world was without 
beginning, Basilides on the contrary, according to 
Hippolytus, taught that there was a time when nothing 
at all existed, and then the non-existent god willed to 
create the world. But this is only to be understood in 
a metaphorical sense, for the germ of the world arose 
out of non-existence without the exercise of will, 
thought, or feeling, and in this germ, as in a seed or 
an egg, all parts of the world were already present. 
This world-seed contained at the beginning a threefold 
sonship consubstantial with the primal god: the highest 
sonship took flight immediately after the creation to 
the primal god, drawn by his overpowering beauty ; the 
second, lower, sonship was unable to rise by itself, but 
needed the wing of the holy spirit, who could not, 
however, quite attain to the highest, but remained as 
a boundary between the super-earthly and the world. 
The third and lowest sonship remained in the mean- 
time in the material of the world-seed, because it had 
need of cleansing. Out of this there now arose the 
great world-ruler, who immediately, in order not to 
be alone, produced for himself out of the elements a 
son mightier and wiser than himself, with whose aid 
he created the ethereal world, the ‘“‘Ogdoad.” The 
same procedure repeated itself with a second archon 
and his son and creation, the ‘‘ Hebdomad.” Mean- 
while, the third sonship remained still in the world- 
seed, yearning after the revelation of the sons of God 
(Rom. viii. 22). In the first Epoch, from Adam to 
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Moses, there ruled the great archon of the Ogdoad, 
who held himself to be the sole god, because all that 
was above the world was hidden from him. In the 
second Epoch, from Moses to Christ, there ruled the 
archon of the Hebdomad, the god in whose name 
Moses and the prophets spoke. Then came into the 
world the Gospel, but without a spatial descent of the 
blessed sonship of the non-existent God, which only 
communicated its powers to the son of the great 
archon. By this means the latter acquired the 
knowledge that he was not himself the highest god, 
but that above him there was the non-existent God 
and the sonship and the holy spirit. After this secret 
had been made known throughout the whole of the 
365 heavens, the enlightening ray came finally to 
Jesus the son of Mary, who was the first to begin the 
process of division of the world-mixture, for through 
his suffermg and resurrection the corporeal, psychic, 
and spiritual elements began to separate, and each 
to return to the part of the world-order to which it 
belonged. Thus, through him (through the continua- 
tion of the process of division which began with him), 
the third sonship, which had remained behind in the 
lower world, was purified and enabled to raise itself 
to the blessed sonship of the higher world. All that 
here below, in this mixed world, yearns after freedom 
and after the manifestation of the sons of God, must 
follow Jesus in being exalted to the blessed sonship 
in the region of the spirit. When that happens the 
course of the world will be completed and God will 
bring upon the whole world “the great ignorance,” 
the result of which will be that every creature will 
thenceforth remain within the limitations of its own 
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nature ; none shall thenceforth, though yearning and 
striving beyond the limits of its nature, encounter 
suffering and corruption; that will be the Nirvana of 
the blessed eternity, in which all pains and desires of 
the restless, temporal spirit will be at an end. The 
early Christian hope of a general restoration of all 
things (Apokatastasis) in a new heaven and a new 
earth takes, in this curious Gnosis, a Buddhistic 
direction : by the cessation of all will and knowledge, 
the course of being and suffering shall come to rest. 
That these thoughts are not, as Hippolytus supposed, 
derived from Aristotle, is clear; nor is it possible to 
refer them to Stoicism, as some modern historians of 
heresy have endeavoured to do. On the other hand, 
their affinity with the Indian doctrine of Deliverance is 
so striking that it is hardly possible to avoid supposing 
a direct influence from that quarter. And this con- 
jecture gains in probability when we learn from 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen that the Basilideans 
also taught the transmigration of souls; they inter- 
preted the saying about retribution “ unto the third 
and fourth generation” as a reference to the fate of 
souls in these reincarnations,’ and the saying of Paul 
(Rom. vii. 9), “I was alive without the law once,” 
as referring to a former life of his soul in an animal 
body.’ If we recall how important a part is played 
in Buddhist legend (and here only) by references to 
former modes of existence and the fate of souls therein, 
we shall find a borrowing of this conception by the 
Basilideans from that quarter very probable—the 
more so as there are no grounds for it m the rest of 


1 Clem. Al., Fragm., § 28 (Op.,ed. Klotz, iv. 14) 
2 Orig., In Ep, ad Rom., v. (Op., iv. 549). 
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their system. What is told us of their psychological 
theory, too, that there “ grow into the soul,” which is 
in itself simple and rational, many impulses and 
characteristics of animals, plants, and stones, finds its 
parallel in the Buddhist psychology. Finally, the 
ethical maxim of Basilides which Clement of Alexandria 
reports (Strom., IV. xii. 28), that it is part of the so- 
called (sic) will of God that a man should love all 
things, because all things have a relation to the 
whole; a second, that he should desire nothing; and 
a third, that he should hate nothing—what is that but 
the quintessence of Buddhist ethics? ‘This series of 
striking analogies seems to me to justify the con- 
jecture that the later developments of the Basilidean 
Gnosis, of which the Philosophumena and the Alex- 
andrians Clement and Origen give us information, are 
to be referred rather to Indian than to Hellenic 
influence. But it must be left an open question 
whether this influence was encountered in Syria or 
only later in Egypt, where Basilides settled between 
120 and 180 a.p.; the one is as possible as the other. 

Contemporarily with Basilides, Valentinus began 
to teach in Alexandria and to gather a following, 
without, however, at this time severing himself from 
the fellowship of the Church. It was only after his 
migration from Alexandria to Rome (c. 185 a.p.) 
that his breach with the Church took place ; thereafter 
he worked in Rome for more than two decades as the 
influential head of a widely distributed sect. His 
doctrine was not, as Hippolytus asserts, drawn from 
Pythagoras and Plato, but is a development and 
fantastic elaboration of the older Ophite Gnosis, the 
roots of which, as we saw, reach back to the Babylonio- 
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Jewish syncretism. Even within the school of 
Valentinus, his system underwent many alterations | 
and developments, and the historians of heresy seem 
to tell us more of these than of its original form. 
Irenzus entirely confines himself to the teaching of 
the Valentinian Ptolemzus, whom he calls the “flower” 
of the school (Adv. Heer., I., Pref.). The description 
of Hippolytus (Phelos., vi. 29-86) is somewhat simpler 
and less extravagant; therefore, probably, refers to 
an earlier stage of development. He frequently, also, 
remarks on divergences in certain points of doctrine. 
I consider it, therefore, advisable to follow his report 
for the most part. 

The divergences begin from the outset. Part of 
the school placed at the head of their system the 
syzygy of the primal father or primal deep (Buthos) and 
the primal mother, Sigé (Silence) or Ennoia (Thought), 
or Charis (Grace) ; from this first pair proceeded three 
others, Nous or Monogenes and Aletheia, Logos and 
Zoe, Anthropos and Ecclesia; from the third of 
these pairs (Logos-Zoe) there proceed five others, 
and from the fourth (Anthropos-EKcclesia) six 
others, so that the whole sum of divine existence, 
the “ Pleroma,” consists of three groups, an ogdoad, 
decade, and dodecade ; therefore in all of thirty eons. 
To these, in the progress of the theogonic drama, 
there were added the divine Alon Christ and _ his 
spouse, the holy Ruah (Spirit), and Horos the keeper 
of the boundary—all three offspring of the primal 
Father—and the common offspring of all the Avons, 
the Sotér (Saviour) Jesus, not to mention the minor 
parts played by the Demiurge, the Devil, Beelzebub, 
angels and demons who, sometimes as supernumer- 
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aries and sometimes as actors, fill the stage of this 
Divine Comedy. So Ireneus; but Hippolytus re- 
marks that in regard to the beginning the members | 
of the school are at variance, some of them placing at 
the head, not a syzygy, but only the unbegotten 
Monad, the primal Father, and giving ethical explana- 
tions of the derivation of the further AZons from 
him. Since the primal Father did not love loneliness, 
he resolved to bring forth from himself the fairest and 
best that was in him, “ for he was all love, but love is 
not love when there is not a beloved,” and so he pro- 
duced out of his sole being the first pair of Atons, 
Nous and Aletheia, from whom proceeded the other 
two pairs. Instead of the ogdoad, there is thus a 
hebdomad at the head of the system, to which are 
added the decade and dodecade as in the former 
scheme. As the primal Father, or primal Deep, is not 
reckoned with the Alons, their number amounts only 
to twenty-eight ; afterwards, however, this is explicitly 
increased to thirty by the addition of the newly pro- 
duced Atons, Christ and the Holy Spirit, from which 
it is obvious that this number is fixed a priori as a 
frame which must be filled in one way or another. 
The explanation of this lies, not, of course, in the 
thirty years which the Saviour had completed at the 
time of his public appearance (Ireneus), but in the 
thirty days of the month of the solar year, of which 
we were reminded also by the 365 heavens of the 
Basilidean Gnosis—yet another confirmation of the 
theory that all the Gnostic systems were ultimately 
derived from the lore of the Babylonian priests. The 
principal réle in this theogonic or cosmogonic drama 
is played in the Valentinian, as earlier in the Ophite 
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Gnosis, by the Sophia Achamoth ; her adventures are, 
however, elaborated in a considerably more fantastic 
fashion here than there. Here, too, her fall from the 
divine Pleroma gives the impulse to the whole pro- 
cess of world-formation, with all its consequences ; 
but whereas that decisive act there appears as acci- 
dental, here it is due to a tragedy in the divine life 
before the world began. As to the details the 
reports waver. According to one account, the 
Sophia, forgetting in her vanity the distinction 
between the absoluteness of the unbeginning primal 
Father and her own limitation, desired to be in 
nothing behind him who had brought forth the Hons 
out of himself alone, and brought forth, out of her- 
self alone, a shapeless abortion, to her own dismay 
and to the horror of all the AXons. To console her, 
the primal Father then caused the first pair, Nous and 
Aletheia, to produce the last pair, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit (a female principle), and these shaped the 
abortive offspring of the higher Sophia into a perfect 
Aon, which, however, remained outside of the 
Pleroma. Being abandoned by its creators, this 
lower Sophia fell into distress and yearning; to con- 
sole her the Avons sent the “ great High-priest Jesus,” 
who was produced by them all in concert. He then 
set right her miserable condition, changing her by his 
heavenly power into psychic, material, and demonic 
beings. According to the description of Irenzus, the 
guilt of the higher Sophia consisted in a passionate 
desire to know the unknowable primal Father and to 
unite herself with him, not knowing that in such a 
union she must perish, like Semele in the arms of 
Zeus. She was delivered from this fate by the 
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guardian of the boundary of the divine Pleroma, 
Horos, who made her retire within her limitations 
and caused her to come to herself and abandon her 
audacious passion. This forsaken passion of the 
higher Sophia now became a new being, the lower 
Sophia or Achamoth, which was given a form and 
brought to self-recollection by the Aton Christ, but 
remained banished from the heavenly world of the 
Pleroma, and in her loneliness fell into distress and 
yearning. From this point both accounts concur in 
representing that the material world arose from the 
sufferings of the lower Sophia, the watery element 
from her tears, the light from her laughter, corporeity 
from her trouble and terror. Irenzus adds that 
every one of these Gnostics imagines and recounts 
this tragedy in a different way. Students of heresy 
have indulged in further imaginations and specula- 
tions regarding this Valentinian myth, sometimes 
trying to find in it the Platonic doctrine of the fall of 
souls, sometimes the Hegelian doctrine of the origin 
of nature from the self-alienation of spirit. But 
while no one can be prevented from finding in the 
Gnostic fantasies as much philosophy as he likes, the 
primary fact in the case should not be forgotten: 
that, namely, the Valentinian Sophia Achamoth is 
derived from the Ophite, and the latter, as we saw 
above (p. 126 f.), from a combination of the Babylonian 
Ishtar and Tiamat myths with the Jewish doctrine 
of the creative Wisdom. The fall of the Sophia and 
her severance into a higher and lower, come from 
the myth of the descent of Ishtar to hell, and the 
formation of the world from her tears is a sentimental 
refinement of the nature-myth of the formation of 
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the elements from the aqueous body of the Chaos- 
serpent, of which there are clear traces in the Sophia 
myth of the Ophites. The Valentinian cosmogony 
closes with the origination of the Demiurge out of 
psychic existence, his creation of seven heavens and 
angels (the hebdomad of the planetary spirits recurs 
under all sorts of variations), finally with the origina- 
tion of the Devil or world-ruler and his demons out 
of a certain spiritual evil-substance, which, like the 
psychic and the sensuous, took its rise from the 
passion of the Sophia. We may spare ourselves 
further detail and now take a glance at the redemp- 
tion myth, which, here as in other cases, is built up 
on the basis of theogonic and cosmogonic myths as 
a higher and final story. 

Man was formed, according to the Valentinians, 
from psychic and material existence; the material 
part of man is in a sense the lodgment, sometimes of 
the soul alone, sometimes of the soul and the demons, 
sometimes of the soul and the powers of the mind 
(Aéyor in the Stoic or Philonian sense), which were 
planted in this world as the common fruit of the 
Pleroma and the Sophia. The latter indeed aids the 
Demiurge in all things in the making of the world, 
and without his knowledge contributes what is best 
in it. The prophets and the law spoke as instruments 
of the Demiurge ; since the latter, as a merely psychic 
being, was by reason of his limitations in ignorance of 
things of the Spirit of God and the acts of the Sophia, 
the prophets were not able to reveal anything con- 
cerning the divine mysteries. When, therefore, the 
time for revealing these arrived, Jesus was born of 
Mary, not as a mere creation of the Demiurge like 
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the posterity of Adam; he received from the 
Demiurge only his body, his inner being came from 
the Holy Spirit or Sophia, while as the heavenly 
Logos he sprang from the Ogdoad (the most divine 
of the AXons). Hippolytus remarks, however, that 
there was a difference of opinion on this point 
between the Eastern and the Italian branches of the 
Valentinian school. The Italians, among whom were 
Heracleon and Ptolemy, taught that the body of 
Jesus was psychic, and therefore at his baptism the 
Spirit, that is, the Logos of his higher mother the 
Sophia, descended upon him and raised from the 
dead that which was psychic. The Eastern school, 
on the other hand, among whom were Axionicus 
and Bardesanes, held that even the body of Jesus 
was pneumatic, because begotten by the Holy Spirit ; 
they were therefore more decidedly Docetic than the 
Western Valentinians. The object of the birth of 
Jesus from Mary was that he should reveal the 
supreme Father, and thus bring all things in this 
lower world into order, as was done in the middle 
world by the Jesus who was produced by the 
Pleroma, and 11 the highest world by the Christ 
who was brought forth by the highest pair of Avons; 
each of these three worlds had therefore its own 
redeemer, Christ or Jesus, and the redemptive work 
of the historical Jesus, the son of Mary, is only an 
analogous repetition of the prototypal transcendental 
processes. According to Ireneus’ account, some of 
the Valentinians taught that the psychic redeemer 
was the son of the Demiurge, and only passed 
through Mary as water passes through a tube; 
on him the redeemer who sprang from the Pleroma 
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descended at his baptism in the form of a dove; 
there was also in him the spiritual seed which springs 
from the Achamoth. Our Lord was therefore com- 
posed of four elements ; his spiritual part came from 
the Achamoth, his psychical part from the Demiurge ; 
the visible body which was capable of suffering was 
prepared with the utmost skill, not from fleshly 
matter but from psychic substance; and finally the 
higher redeemer, who descended in the form of a 
dove. Neither this Christ-spirit nor the spiritual 
seed of the mother Achamoth took part in the 
sufferings of Jesus; only the psychic Jesus and his 
body, which was mysteriously formed out of psychic 
substance, underwent the sufferings. Even in the 
teaching of Jesus the redeemer, there was shown, 
according to the opinion of these Valentinians, the 
plurality of the elements which formed his being, 
for he sometimes spoke as the instrument of the 
highest redeemer, sometimes as the instrument of 
his mother Achamoth, sometimes as the instrument 


of the Demiurge. Moreover, they interpreted the 


Gospel discourses and narratives for the most part 
allegorically, with reference to the figures of their 
system of AXons, or to the three orders of men: the 
spiritual, psychic, and earthly, who correspond to 
the three sons of Adam, Cain, Abel, and Seth; of 
whom the earthly are subject to corruption, the 
psychic, when they choose what is good, are destined 
to find rest in the intermediate region, while the 
spiritual, when they have risen to perfection, shall 
become the brides of the redeemer’s angels. ‘The 
end of the world—such at least was their teaching, 
according to Ireneus—will come about when all 
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spiritual men—that is, themselves— perfected by 
Gnosis, shall be initiated into the secrets of the 
Achamoth and attain to the knowledge of God. 
Psychic men, however, among whom are the Chris- 
tians of the Church, since they have not attained to 
perfect knowledge, will be saved solely by faith and 
good works. They, the Gnostics, however, shall be 
saved, not by good works, but by their spiritual 
nature, which is incapable of corruption whatever they 
may do; just as dung cannot injure gold, so their 
spiritual nature cannot be lost by any kind of conduct. 
Consequently they allow themselves, according to 
Irenzus, to transgress all ethical rule and discipline. 
They eat things offered to idols, come together to 
keep heathen feasts, and practise unchastity under 
the pretext that it is necessary to give the flesh what 
belongs to the flesh, and the spirit what belongs to the 
spirit. This reproach does not, indeed, apply to all 
the Valentinians, but certainly to some, such as the 
notorious Marcus, who imposed on women by im- 
pudent charlatanry and robbed them of both money 
and honour (Iren., I. xii. ff; Hippol., Phil., vi. 39 ff.). 

Indulgence in libertine conduct and magic practices 
was common not only to the Valentinian Marcus and 
the Simonians, but also to Carpocrates and his son 
Epiphanes (both of whom taught in Alexandria). 
According to Irenzus (I. xxv.), he believed that the 
world was created not by the unbeginning Father, 
but by subordinate angels, and that Jesus was a son 
of Joseph, and was just like other men, except that he 
was distinguished by moral purity and the remem- 
brance of that which he had seen when with the 
Father (in a Platonic pre-existence); therefore he 
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was granted power to free himself from the dominion 
of the world-creating spirits, to ascend to God, and 
to remove the penal sufferings which had been im- 
posed upon men. Those who follow his example in 
despising the creator of the world receive the same 
powers, and the apostles were not in any respect 
inferior to Jesus. The adherents of this Gnosis 
ascribed to themselves the capacity to coerce the 
powers that rule the world, by means of magical arts. 
They shared with the Basilideans the doctrine of 
transmigration, but with the peculiar modification 
that every soul was again and again imprisoned in a 
body until it had performed every possible action in 
this world ; therefore the only way to escape reincarna- 
tion is to go through as much action, good and evil, 
in the present as is possible. The distinction between 
good and evil consists, not in the nature of the action, 
but in the intention of the doer; everything is in itself 
indifferent, it is only through faith and love that a 
man can attain blessedness ; that is the secret tradition 
which Jesus gave commandment to communicate to 
those who are worthy. 

The ultimate inferences from this libertine theory | 
were drawn by Carpocrates’ son, Epiphanes. As a 
“ Super-man” he came to early maturity (he is sup- 
posed to have died at the age of seventeen), and wrote 
a work “On Righteousness,” in which, according to 
the information given to us by Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom., III. ii. 5 ff.), he proclaimed the most 
radical anarchism, communism, and libertinism.’ The 


1 The statement of Clement that a shrine was erected to him in 
Cephallene and a cult held in his honour is not so improbable as to 
justify the supposition that he was a mythical moon-god. 
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Divine righteousness, so he taught, gave all things 
to be possessed and enjoyed by all creatures equally ; 
it was human laws which first introduced into the 
world the distinction of “mine and thine,” and there- 
with theft, adultery, and all other sins. As the 
Apostle said, “it was by the law that I knew sin” 
(Rom. iii. 20, vii. 7). As God Himself implanted in 
_ men the powerful sexual impulse with a view to the 
maintenance of the race, the prohibition of sexual 
lust is absurd, and the prohibition of lusting after 
one’s neighbour’s wife is doubly absurd, since thereby 
what is common is made a private possession. 
Monogamy is therefore, according to this Gnostic, as 
much a transgression of the community of women 
prescribed by the Divine righteousness as private 
possession of property is a transgression of community 
of goods. The conduct of the Carpocratians was, 
according to Clement, in accordance with these 
_ principles. At their “Agapes” they indulged in orgies 
_ of unchastity, and described these as “mystical com- 
munion” and as the way to the Kingdom of God. 
Clement closes (III. v. 40) his description of these 
libertine Gnostics (Carpocratians and Nicolaitanes, 
the latter a branch of the Simonians) with the remark 
that all these heresies may be reduced to two kinds ; 
they teach either moral indifferentism (ad:apépes Civ) 
or an overstrained and hypocritical asceticism. As 
an example of the latter he mentions Marcion. 

In immediate connection with Carpocrates, Irenzus 
(I. xxvi. 1) and the other anti-heretical writers mention 
the Gnosticism of Cerinthus, who, according to 
Hippolytus, Phil., VII. vii. 338, brought his wisdom to 
Egypt, where Basilides, Carpocrates, and Valentinus 
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taught ; according to Irenzus, however, he taught in 
Asia, where he had a hostile encounter with John the 
Evangelist (III. iii. 4). According to the short 
account in Irenzus,’ Cerinthus taught that the world 
was not made by the highest god, but by a quite sub- 
ordinate power, which did not know the highest god. 
A distinction is to be made between the creator and the 
father of Christ; there is also a distinction between 
the son of the creator (Jesus) and the Christ who 
comes from above ; also between the Monogenes as 
the beginning (of the AZons) and the Logos as the 
true son of the Only-begotten ; thus the Logos holds 
the same position in the second rank of the divine 
ions, inferior to the (Nous or) Monogenes who 
precedes him, as in the systems of Basilides and 
Valentinus (pp. 145, 151). Jesus was not born of 
the Virgin, but was Joseph’s son, and was dis- 
tinguished from other men only by wisdom and 
righteousness; after his baptism there descended 
upon him in the form of a dove the Christ, who came 
from the highest power, and made known his un- 
known Father and wrought miracles. Before the 
Passion, Christ, who as spirit could not suffer, 
departed from Jesus and flew back to the Pleroma, so 
that it was only the man Jesus who suffered and rose 
again. While this Christology has points of contact 
with that of Basilides, and, so far as concerns the 
manhood of Jesus, also with that of Carpocrates, 
Cerinthus diverged from both in the practical infer- 
ences which he drew from it. Although he, like 


1 J. xxvi. 1 and III. xi. 1. The latter passage forms a noteworthy 
supplement to the former, and clearly shows the relation of 
Cerinthus’ teaching with the Basilidean Gnosis, 
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them and like all other Gnostics, represented the law 
as not given by the highest god, but by subordinate 
world-creating angelic powers, he rejected the anti- 
nomian inferences which were drawn by them, and 
held, like the Elkesaites and Ebionites, that the law 
was, in part at least, binding, and indeed—if we may 
trust the accounts of Epiphanius (Her., 28) and 
Philaster (Hr., 36)—not merely the universal moral 
commandments, but also Jewish ritual ordinances, 
such as circumcision and the keeping of the Sabbath. 
As a consequence he had, of course, to reject the 
Apostle Paul. The same authorities tell us that 
Cerinthus taught that Christ had not yet risen, but 
would only rise at the general resurrection; which 
is, however, in contradiction with the statement of 
Irenzus that, according to Cerinthus, while the spiritual 
Christ did not suffer, Jesus both suffered and rose 
again. According to a statement of the Roman 
presbyter Caius preserved by Eusebius (H.£., iii. 
28. 2), Cerinthus taught a materialistic Chiliasm, for 
which reason he was regarded by some as the author 
of the Apocalypse of John, and even of the Johannine 
Gospel (Epiph., Her., li. 3). Against the latter asser- 
tion, made by the so-called Alogi, whose orthodoxy 
in other respects Epiphanius acknowledges, he raises 
the natural objection that the Gospel of John did not 
represent Christ, as Cerinthus did, as a mere man, but 
as the eternal Word which came down from heaven 
and became flesh. Cerinthus did not, however, deny 
that the divine Christ had come down from heaven; 
he only refused to identify him absolutely with 
Jesus. Doubtless the distinction which Cerinthus 
made between the two was intended to serve the 
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purpose of softening the docetism of most of the 
other Gnostics and of doing justice to the picture of 
Jesus which is given in the Gospels. If Cerinthus, 
in this as in his conservative attitude towards the 
law, took up a mediating position between heretical 
Gnosticism and the belief of the Jewish-Christian 
communities, it is easy to understand how the con- 
tradictory legends arose regarding his relationship to 
the Fourth Gospel, one of which related that it was 
written to oppose Cerinthus (Iren., III. xi. 1, 8, 4), 
the other that it was written by Cerinthus (Epiph., 
Heer., li. 3), for it is in fact a position such as this, 
mediating between Gnosticism and the faith of the 
Church, which was taken up, as we shall see later, by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, though with much 
more skill and success than by Cerinthus.._ In its his- 
torical significance, therefore, the Gnosis of Cerinthus 
seems to me comparable with that of Marcion: each 
of them is a counter-current, or eddy, of the heretical 
Gnosticism,' a sobering-down of its fantastic features, 
a moderating of its extravagances, an effort to turn it 
into the same channel as the faith of the Church. In 
the case of Cerinthus, this was combined with the 
anti-Pauline Jewish Christianity of the Elkesaites and 


1 Lightfoot, Apostol. Fathers, i. 382, well remarks that a sharply 
marked type of docetism such as is combated in the Ignatian 
Letters is not a sign of late, but rather of early date “since the 
tendency in docetism was to became less pronounced as time went 
on” It may well have been the same with the Gnostic antinomian- 
ism. The contrary, traditional view, according to which pronounced 
docetism and antinomianism is a later phase of the development of 
Gnosticism, is closely bound up, in my opinion, with the mistaken 
traditional opinion regarding the Christian origin of Gnosticism, and 
must be abandoned along with the latter. 
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Ebionites, such as we encounter in the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature; in Marcion it follows the 
tendency of the Pauline and anti-Judaic Gentile 
Christianity, such as is represented especially by the 
Ignatian letters. 

Marcion, a native of Sinope in Pontus, came about 
140 a.p. to Rome, where at first he continued in 
fellowship with the Church, but afterwards, through 
his acquaintance with the Syrian Gnostic Cerdon, 
who held the same opinions as the Simonians, or 
perhaps as Saturninus (Iren., I. xxvii. 1, 4), allowed 
himself to be led into heretical views. After break- 
ing with the Church, he founded a sect which became 
so widely extended and entered into so serious a 
rivalry with the Church that Marcion acquired 
the reputation of being the worst of heretics, “ the 
first-born of Satan,” as Polycarp is said to have 
called him when they met in Rome. The most 
dangerous point about this heresy, and that which 
incurred for it the special enmity of the Church,’ was 
not especially extravagant speculation, but, on the 
contrary, the fact that Marcion abandoned the whole 
mythical apparatus of Pleroma and tons, and the 
fall of the Sophia and the twofold or threefold Christ, 
and the grades of spiritual powers, etc., and laid all 
emphasis upon the practical side, on the recognition 
of what was peculiar to Christianity as a religion in 
contrast with Judaism, and on the practice of its 


1 To this are due the stories about Marcion’s dissolute youth, and 
the suggestion of baffled ambition as the motive for his breach with 
the Church—stories which, in relation to heretics, are so much a 
matter of convention in ecclesiastical tradition that we may fairly 
ignore them. 
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ethic, interpreted as a strict asceticism. For this 
reason the question has been raised whether Marcion 
is to be considered a Gnostic at all. But that he is 
to be reckoned so cannot well be doubted. His well- 
authenticated dependence on the Syrian Gnostic 
Cerdon places his connection with the Gnostic 
heresies beyond doubt ; but even in point of content 
Marcion’s doctrine does not belie its relationship with 
the most ancient Gnostic ideas of the Ophites; but 
everything is simplified and popularised, and thus 
becomes, instead of the esoteric doctrine of a school, 
the faith of a church capable of attracting the masses. 

Marcion has in common with earlier Gnostics that 
which Ireneus describes, with good reason, as the 
chief mark of heretical Gnosis : the distinction between 
the supreme God, the Father of Jesus Christ, and the 
subordinate divine power, which was at work in the 
creation and administration of the world. But the 
theogonic myths which are intended to explain the 
origin of the lower divine beings were abandoned by 
Marcion. At the head of his system he places only 
the distinction between the Father-god, who is only 
good and gracious, and the god of the Old Testament 
who is not good but only righteous, who is a strict 
judge, and whose righteousness has even a bad aspect, 
for Marcion, going beyond Cerdon in this, describes 
him explicitly as the author of evil, and as being fond 
of war, fickle, inconsistent with himself (Iren., I. 
xxvii. 2). We found something similar in the Ophite 
description of the Jewish god Jaldabaoth, whose 
jealousy, narrowness, and tyranny are there empha- 
sised. It was indeed, from that mythological point 
of view, very natural, once the Jewish national 
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religion was recognised as an inferior stage in com- 
parison with the universal religion of Christianity, 
to embody this contrast in a corresponding distinc- 
tion of their gods, especially as in this way the 
pressing problem of the origin of evil received a 
simple solution which discharged the good Father- 
god from all responsibility. It is, no doubt, too 
much to say that the whole of the Gnostic systems 
arose out of the question Unde malum ?—they had a 
more general basis in the syncretistic tendency of the 
age—but this was certainly one of the contributory 
motives of the manifold Gnostic speculations, and 
especially of the dualism of Marcion,’ which has so 
much resemblance to the Persian dualism that we 
might conjecture an influence from that quarter, 
mediated perhaps by the religion of Mithra, which 
was extending its influence in Rome in the time of 
Marcion. Hellenistic influence, however, is sug- 
gested by the assignment of a material substance as 
the third principle alongside of these two gods, which, 
as it affords the inferior god only a faulty material 


1 Cf. Tertullian, adv. Marc. I. 2: “ Languens, quod et nunc multi 
et maxime heretici, circa mali questionem, unde malum, et obtusis 
sensibus ipsa enormitate curiositatis inveniens creatorem pronun- 
tiantem: Ego sum qui condo mala (Isa. xlv. 7), . . . et in Christo 
aliam inveniens dispositionem solius et pure benignitatis ut diverse 
a creatore, facile novam et hospitam argumentatus est divinitatem 
in Christo suo revelatam.” (He wearied himself, as many still do, 
and especially the heretics, about the question of evil, whence it is, 
and his perceptions being dulled by the morbid character of his 
inquiry, when he found the Creator declaring, “I am he that 
createth evil”’ (Isa. xlv. 7) . . . while in Christ he found a disposi- 
tion of pure benignity quite different, as he thought, from that 
of the Creator, he hastily concluded that a new and previously 
unknown deity was revealed in Christ.) 
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for the formation of the world, serves as a further 
explanation of the evil of the world. Further, there 
is (introduced as a fourth principle in Hippolytus, 
Phil., x. 19) Satan with his demons, creatures and 
emissaries of the creator of the world, who, acting 
as his instruments, moulded, in particular, man’s body, 
which therefore is of demonic origin and nature. 
From this it may be seen that even the Marcionite 
Gnosis is not a homogeneous system, derived from 
pure religious idealism, but rests on the same basis 
of heathen-Jewish-Christian religious syncretism as 
all other Gnostic systems. It has also, in common 
with these, the second of the distinctive marks, a 
docetic Christology. In order to deliver men from 
the dominion of the creator of the world, the 
good god sent from heaven the redemptive spirit, 
who, without undergoing human birth or corporeal 
existence, suddenly appeared in Judea in seeming 
human form as Jesus, was authenticated as a son 
of God by miracles, but not by the fulfilment of the 
predictions of the prophets, who had only promised 
a warlike Messiah of the Jews. It was not to 
fulfil, but to destroy, the law and the prophets 
and all the works of the creator of the world 
that Christ appeared; therefore the world-powers 
brought him to the cross, but, naturally, since he 
had no real body he could only suffer in appear- 
ance, and could not rise again in the flesh. For the 
same reason the salvation which he brought can only 
profit the souls, not the bodies, of those who believe 
in his teaching ; the body, which is of the earth, can 
have no part therein. As all that has to do with the 
body is from the Demiurge, who is not good, it is 
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the duty of the good to grieve him by abstaining 
from all his works and ways, especially from marriage 
and from the eating of flesh-meat (cf. Saturninus, 
p. 144 sup.). Christ also brought redemption to past 
generations by his descent into hell, and it was 
precisely the “ungodly,” such as Cain, the men of 
Sodom, the Egyptians, and all the heathen, who 
entered into his kingdom, whereas the souls of the 
righteous, of Abel, Enoch, Noah, the patriarchs, and 
all the prophets, received no share in his salvation, 
because they did not believe the message of Jesus, 
but supposed it to be only another of the many 
temptations to which they were subjected by their 
God. This reversal of the religious estimate of — 
historical characters was a feature which we met 
with also in the Cainite Gnosis (p. 1385 f.). In both 
cases it is the expression of a radical antinomianism, 
in the latter, of course, of a libertine tendency ; 
but in Marcion it is based on a deeply religious, 
but at the same time extremely one-sided and un- 
historical exaggeration of the antithesis between law 
and Gospel, Judaism and Christianity. To prove 
the antithetic and mutually exclusive character of 
the two, Marcion wrote a work under the title of 
Antitheses, which has not, unfortunately, been pre- 
served. He also, in order to provide his church with 


_ a substitute for the authority of the Old Testament, 


made, for the first time, a canonical collection of 
New Testament writings, though, of course, only of 
such as suited him, namely, ten letters of the Apostle 


Paul (excluding the Pastorals), with the Gospel of 


Luke, the only one which he accepted as Christian, 
und that not without mutilation. This proceeding 
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of his had important consequences for the Church, 
for it occasioned the making of a collection—a more 
complete collection, however—of New Testament 
writings, and of setting them, not indeed in the place 
of the Old Testament writings, but side by side with 
them as a canon of equal value. The retention of 
the Old Testament for the Church was a matter 
of life and death; and the reconciliation of the 
differences which Marcion so strongly emphasised 
could only be effected, in the absence of our modern 
conception of historical evolution, by the allegorical 
method of interpretation. This ought therefore to 
be placed to the credit of the Church as for practical 
purposes an indispensable expedient, while, on the 
other hand, Marcion’s rejection of it was not based 
upon better historical insight, but upon his theological 
antinomianism. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THe Acts or JOHN 


Ir we look only at the school-dogmas of the 
Gnostics as they are represented by the reports of 
their ecclesiastical opponents, it is difficult to under- 
stand how this mixture of wild imaginings and 
scholastic subtleties could make any deep impression 
on the Christian churches. It is otherwise when we 
turn our attention to the Gnostic popular literature, 
the remains of which have come down to us in the 
apocryphal Acts’ and Gospels. The most important 
among them, the “Acts,” ascribed to Leucius 
Charinus, of John, of Peter, of Thomas, of Andrew, 
of Paul, certainly date from the second century, and 
in part indeed from the first half of the century.’ 

1 Tischendorf, Acta apostolorum apocrypha, Leipzig, 1851; 
Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (Syriac version, with 
English translation), London, 1871; Lipsius, Dee apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten und Apostellegenden, 3 vols., 1883-90 ; Harnack, Chron- 
ologie der altchristlichen Literatur, i. 541 ff.; Zahn, Geschichte des 
Neutest. Kanons, ii. 2. 856 ff.; Acta Johannis, 1880. 

2 According to Zahn, Acta Joh., exliv. f., the Acts of John were 
certainly composed before 160, perhaps even by 130. In his 
Geschichte des Neutest, Kanons, ii. 864, he argues that there is 
not sufficient evidence for the earlier date, and holds to 160, 
Harnack, Chronologie, i. 542, says that both conjectures are in the 


meantime without sufficient foundation. 
170 
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They belong, therefore, to Early-Christian literature, 
and are of great importance for the understanding of 
that period of the growth of the Catholic Church. 
The composition of these writings served, as Lipsius 
remarks in his introduction to the above-named 
work, the special end of propagating the teachings 
and practices of the Gnostic schools within the 
Church, and a subsidiary purpose was to set along- 
side of the tradition of the growing Catholic Church 
another which equally laid claim to apostolic origin. 
As edifying and entertaining popular writings these 
apocryphal “ Acts” were thoroughly adapted to the 
taste of the time, and to the religious needs, appetite 
for miracle, and curiosity of the multitude. Miracles 
of exorcism, raising the dead, healing and judgment, 
are multiplied endlessly ; visions, appearances of 
angels, voices from heaven, animals that speak, wild 
beasts tamed and obeying the saints, demons in 
bodily shape, earthquakes, fire and water serving 
the saints, martyrs dying surrounded by heavenly 
splendour, and their enemies swallowed up by hell, 
appearances of Christ and of the martyrs in many 
guises—these constitute the miraculous apparatus of 
these edifying romances, the monotony of which is 
only occasionally broken by hymns, dialogues, and 
prayers of religious value or poetical merit. The 
romantic narrative is, however, nowhere an end in 
itself, but serves merely to dress out the Gnostic 
theological and moral teaching, which it was thus 
intended to popularise. Its characteristic marks are 
a docetic Christology, and an ascetic morality, which 
inculcates chastity (even to the rejection of marriage), 
fasting, and poverty as universally incumbent on all 
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Christians. Passing over the fantastic narratives, I 
shall confine myself to laying stress on the didactic 
elements which are characteristic of the Gnostic 
religion. 

In the fragment Amyyos Oavuacr}, newly edited by 
Dr James,’ the Apostle John narrates in the first 
person his wonderful experiences in his intercourse 
with the Lord from the commencement of his disciple- 
ship. Even at his call (the account of which is based 
on the Synoptic, not the Johannine, narrative), Jesus 
appears to John and his brother James in different 
forms, as a boy and as an old man, sometimes small, 
sometimes reaching to heaven, sometimes soft, some- 
times hard as a stone, sometimes wholly immaterial 
and incorporeal, as though nothing (perceptible) was 
present. On the mount of transfiguration John, who 
as the favourite disciple ventured nearer to Jesus than 
did Peter and James, saw Him in superhuman form, 
His feet whiter than snow, so that the ground was 
illuminated by them, and His head reaching into the 
heavens. At other times also it appeared to the 
disciple, when he was walking with Jesus, as though 
His walk was a movement through the air, His feet 
leaving no imprint upon the ground. For the present, 
however, he will say no more of these marvels, which 
must be treated as mysteries. Very curious is the 
account of the “ Lord’s departure” which here takes 
the place of the narrative of the Passion. Before 


1 In Robinson’s Tests and Studies, v. i., “ Apocrypha Anecdota,” 
second series, edited by M. R. James, 1897. Cf. also P. Corssen, 
“ Monarchianische Prologe zu den vier Evangelien,” in Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s Teate und Untersuchungen, xv., Heft 1; Hilgenfeld, 
“Der gnostische und der kanonische Johannes,” in Zeitschrift fiir 
missensch, Theol., 1900, Heft i. 
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Jesus was taken prisoner “ by the lawless Jews who 
received their law from the lawless serpent,” He 
commanded His disciples to clasp hands and move 
round Him in a choric dance, responding to His 
words of prayer with an “Amen” (after each 
strophe). Thereupon He gave utterance to the 
following hymn :— 

“‘ Honour to Thee, O Father! Honour to Thee, O 
Logos! Honourto Thee, O Grace! Honour to Thee, 
O Holy Spirit! (or, to Thee, Spirit! to Thee, Holy 
One!). Honour be to Thy Glory! We praise Thee, 
O Father; we thank Thee, O Light in whom dwelleth 
no darkness. That for which we thank Thee is this: 
I desire to be saved and to save. [I desire to be 
redeemed, and to redeem. I desire to be wounded, 
and to wound. I desire to be born, and to bear. 
I desire to eat, and I desire to be eaten.?] I desire 
to hear, and I desire to be heard. I desire to be 
understood, and I am wholly understanding. I de- 
sire to be washed, and I desire to wash. Grace 
leads the dance: I will flute, dance ye all. 1 will 
lament, do ye all smite upon the breast. An Ogdoad 
(of Aions) sings praise with us. The Dodecade leads 
the dance on high. It is the whole to which the 
dance leads. He who does not take part in it, 
knows not what comes to pass. I desire to fly and 
I desire to remain. I desire to adorn and to be 
adorned. I desire to be united and I will unite. I 


1 This means the Ophite “ Ophiomorphos,” son of Jaldabaoth, the 
God-opposing principle of the sensuous world and of legal religion 
(v. sup., p. 118). 

2 These four strophes are wanting in James’s fragment, but are 
otherwise well supported. 
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have no house and I have houses. I have no dwelling 
and I have dwellings. I have no temple and I have 
temples. I am a lamp unto thee who seest me. I 
am a mirror unto thee who perceivest me. I am a 
door unto thee who knockest at me. I am the way 
to thee, the pilgrim. Join my chorus! Behold thyself 
in me, the speaking one; and when thou hast seen 
what I do, keep my secrets. Mark, O member of 
my chorus, what I do, for thine is this suffering of 
man which I have to suffer. For thou wouldest not 
at all have been able to understand what thou sufferest, 
had I not been sent unto thee as the Logos from the 
Father. Thou who hast seen what I suffer hast 
beheld me as a sufferer, and in this seeing thou dost not 
remain standing still but art all set in motion. Thou 
hast me as a place of rest: rest in me. Who am I? 
Thou wilt know it when I am gone away. What I 
now appear is not what I am; what I am thou shalt 
see when thou hast come to me. If thou didst under- 
stand suffering, thou wouldst possess impassibility. 
Learn to know suffering, and impassibility is thine. 
What thou knowest not, I myself will teach thee. I 
am thy God, not the god of the betrayer. I shall 
be in harmony with holy souls. In me shalt thou 
recognise the word of wisdom. Repeat with me 
again: Honour to Thee, O Father! Honour to Thee, 
O Logos! Honour to Thee, O Holy Spirit! Wouldst 
thou know what my meaning is? Once I played 
with all things and yet could never be harmed. I 
rejoiced, but do thou give heed to the whole, and then 
speak, saying: Honour to Thee, O Father! Amen.” 

After this hymn, as the John of the Leucian Acts 
narrates, the Lord went forth with them, and they 
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fled hither and thither like men amazed. Even he, 
John, did not remain present at the suffering of the 
Lord, but fled, weeping over what had happened, to 
the Mount of Olives. And when the Lord was 
hanged upon “the thorn-bush (Gatos) of the cross,” 
_ about the sixth hour of the day, a darkness came 
upon the whole land. And (suddenly) the Lord 
stood in the midst of the cave and illuminated it, and 
said: ‘“ John, it is only for the multitude down there in 
Jerusalem that I am being crucified and smitten with 
lances and reeds,' and given vinegar and gall to drink. 
But to thee I am speaking, and do thou give heed to 
what I say. I put it in thy mind to come to this 
mountain, that thou mightest hear what the disciple 
of the Lord has to learn, and the man of God.” 
«Thereupon He showed me a cross of light set up, 
and a great multitude round about it; but Himself, 
the Lord, I saw above the cross, without a form, only 
with a voice of a strange kind, sweet and kindly and 
truly divine, which said unto me: ‘ John, one there is 
who must hear this of me. This cross of light I will 
call for your sakes sometimes Logos, sometimes 
understanding, sometimes Jesus, sometimes Christ, 

1 Whether this is an allusion to the lance-thrust spoken of in 
Jn. xix. 34 is doubtful. Against it we have to note (1) the plural 
Adyxats, (2) the correlation with xaddors, (3) the placing of this ill- 
treatment before the giving to drink, and, further on, even before 
the crucifixion (at the close of the mystery of the cross of light). 
Is it not rather a variation of the scenes of Mk. xv. 17 ff.= 
Mt. xxvii. 28 that is suggested? This conjecture acquires the 
greatest probability when we read in the corresponding passage of 
the Gospel of Peter (see p. 213 below) érepou kadduw évvacov airov 
kai Twes abrov éudoticov. The viocopa (I am being smitten) in the 
passage quoted above is to be compared with this évvacov ( = smote), 
not with the Johannine évée (= pierced). 
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sometimes door, sometimes way, sometimes bread, 
sometimes seed, sometimes: resurrection, sometimes 
Son, sometimes Father, sometimes Spirit, sometimes 
life, sometimes truth, sometimes faith, sometimes 
grace. And it is so called with reference to (ordinary) 
men, but its true being, thought of in its essence and 
spoken to you (Gnostics?), is that which fixes the 
limits of all things, the strong necessity of that 
which, from mutable, has been made stedfast, and the 
harmony of wisdom. ‘There are, however, powers 
and forces and authorities of the right hand and 
of the left, demons, energies, threatenings, passions, 
the devils and Satan, and the roots below from 
which proceeded the nature of that which is in pro- 
cess of becoming. This (Light-) Cross is he who 
has made all things secure through the Word, and 
separated out individual things from the process of 
becoming, and then reduced all things to unity. 
This is not the wooden cross which thou shalt see 
when thou goest down from here, nor am I he who is 
on the cross—I whom thou now seest not, but whose 
voice alone thou hearest. I was held to be that 
which I am not, I was not that which I was for many 
others. They say other things of me, base things 
which are not worthy of me. Even as the place of 
rest has as yet neither been seen nor pointed out, so 
shall I, much more than the lord of it, be neither visible 
nor to be expressed in words. The uniform heap 
round about the cross is the lower nature (sensuous 
humanity), and those whom thou seest on the cross 
have not yet a single form, for not every member of 
Him (the Christ) who descended has yet been taken up. 
But when the higher (spiritual) nature shall be taken 
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up, and a race which is in harmony with me, then shall 
he who now hears me become this (higher race), and 
shall no longer be what he now is, but shall be exalted 
above it, as Inow am. For so long as thou dost not 
call thyself mine own, I am not (actually) that which 
I (essentially) am. But if thou wilt listen to me, 
then thou shalt be as I am; but I shall be what I 
was, when I have united thee as completely with 
myself as I am united with myself, for (only) with 
my aid art thou this. Therefore trouble thyself not 
about the many, and despise those who stand outside 
of the mystery, for thou shalt know me that I am 
wholly with the Father, and the Father with me. 
I have not really suffered anything of that which 
they will say of me, but I would have that suffer- 
ing, which I showed to thee and to others in the 
choric dance, to be called a mystery. For what thou 
seest I have showed unto thee; but what I am (in 
reality), that I alone know, and none other. Let me, 
therefore, keep what is mine, and what is thine do 
thou see through me; but thou shalt see me in truth, 
not as I said that I am, but as thou art able to appre- 
hend me, in so far as thou art related (with me). Thou 
hearest from me that I have suffered, and yet I have 
not suffered ; that I have not suffered, and yet I have 
suffered ; that I have been smitten, and yet I have 
not been wounded ; that I have been hanged, and yet 
I have not been hanged ; that blood has flowed from 
me, and yet I have not bled; in short, that I have 
not had what they say of me, and, on the other hand, 
have suffered what they do not say. What that is 
I interpret to thee, for I know that thou wilt under- 


stand it. Behold then in me the becoming weak of 
VOL. It 12 
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the Logos, the being smitten of the Logos, the 
bleeding, wounding, hanging, suffering, the cruci- 
fixion and death of the Logos. And in truth I say 
this not having regard to men. First, therefore, fix 
thine eyes upon the Logos, then shalt thou think 
of the Lord, and in the third place of the man and 
of that which he has suffered.’” After the Lord—so 
the story proceeds—had spoken of this and of other 
things, which He was not able to speak of as He 
wished to do, He was taken up into heaven without 
any of the multitude seeing him. He, John, then went 
down (from the Mount of Olives) and laughed at all 
the others, for the Lord had told him already what 
they now said about Him; but one thing he kept 
firmly, that the Lord had done all things only 
symbolically and docetically, as a symbolic arrange- 
ment for the conversion and saving of men. 

It would not be reasonable to demand that in a 
Gnostic mystery and hymn every word should be 
clear and intelligible to us. The fundamental idea 
is, however, quite intelligible. It is the docetic view 
of Christ and His sufferings. He was not that which 
He was supposed to be; what was said of Him is 
beneath Him and unworthy of Him. In particular, 
He was not really crucified; the crucifixion of Jesus 
in the presence of the multitude at Jerusalem was only 
a symbolical spectacle,’ during which Christ Himself 

1 It isnot clear whether the crucifixion of the man Jesus, without 
participation of the God Christ, was areal event, or a mere phantas- 
magoria, an illusion, The words of Christ in the hymn, “Once I 
played with all,” can be interpreted in the one way as well as in 
the other. Nor is this point of great importance, since it is in any 


case certain that according to the Gnostics the Divine Saviour Christ 
did not really suffer. 
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was invisibly but audibly in intercourse with John 
upon the Mount of Olives, showed and interpreted 
to him the true cross, the “ Light-Cross,” which was 
wholly different from the wooden cross—a Gnostic 
conception which occurs also in the Acts of Philip 
and of Peter, and finds its explanation in the Valen- 
tinian system, where the Stauros (cross) is identified 
with the Horos (boundary), and is represented as a 
divine Alon who maintains the stability of the upper 
world or Pleroma, and divides it from the lower. To 
these two functions of establishing and dividing in 
the universe (Iren., I. iii. 5) there is a clear allusion 
in the esoteric interpretation of the “ Light-Cross ” as 
‘division and the strong necessity of that which was 
insecure, but has been made firm, and the harmony 
of wisdom.” Moreover, we may recall that Philo 
had attributed to the Logos the two functions of 
dividing and uniting. One coincidence—not exact 
but pretty close—with the Valentinian doctrine of 
the Avons may be found in the strophes of the above 
hymn in which it is said that the Ogdoad and the 
Dodecade take part above in the chant of praise and 
choric dance of the disciples of Christ. There is also 
a parallel to this choric dance and responsive choric 
song, which was certainly taken from the actual 
usages of Gnostic worship, in Philo’s description of 
the Therapeutze (sup., p. 5). The subject of the 
chanted thanksgiving is clothed in the enigmatic 
words, ‘“‘ I desire to be saved, and I desire to save, to 
be redeemed and to redeem, etc.” The key to their 
meaning must be sought in the conception of the 
(Ophite) popular Gnosis’ according to which the 

1 See Lipsius’ illuminating interpretation (Apokr. Ap. Gesch., i, 529). 
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Sophia is, on the one hand, enclosed in pneumatic 
souls as a divine kernel and needs to be delivered, and, 
on the other hand, as the higher divine power, effects 
the deliverance. One must, however, guard against 
the temptation to find in this popular literature the 
special systems and doctrines of the different Gnostic 
schools ; they are, rather, a practical working up of the 
fundamental ideas, for the most part common to the 
various schools, of the mystic philosophy of Gnosticism. 
One of the most interesting of these is, without 
doubt, the thought, which recurs again and again in 
the hymn we have quoted, that the true significance 
of the suffering of Christ consists in its being a symbol 
of the sufferings of mankind in general, and that the 
Logos was sent to us by the Father in order that we 
might learn to understand our human suffering and 
thus be set free from it. (‘ Learn to know suffering, 
and thou shalt be free from suffering. What thou 
dost not know I myself will teach thee. For thou 
wouldst not have been able to understand the suffer- 
ing, had I not been sent unto thee as the Logos from 
the Father. Behold thyself in me!”) As in Christ 
the meaning and significance of human suffering in 
general is revealed, so those who are His, who must 
suffer as martyrs for confessing Him, may be certain 
that Christ shares in the sufferings of all who are 
His, that He is not appealed to in vain by any who 
are His in their trouble, but graciously takes under 
his protection every suppliant; and He can do 
so because He is “omnipresent, unchanging, un- 
conquerable God, higher than all power and might, 
more ancient and stronger than all angels and so- 
called creatures and the whole of the Alons; resting 
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on Him and building yourselves up upon Him, ye 
shall keep your souls untroubled.” From this it is 
quite clear that it is that same practical religious need 
of the soul for a guarantee of life, which underlies all 
the mystery-systems, which made the deity of Christ 
a postulate of the Gnostic communities and ultimately 
of the Church. That alongside of this mysterious 
deity of Christ His manhood is at first sublimated 
into a docetic appearance is entirely natural. Actual 
sufferings, especially, were found impossible to recon- 
cile with the Divine subject, and the attempt was 
therefore made to allegorise, in one way or other, the 
evangelical tradition in regard to this—sometimes in 
the form that in the story of Christ’s sufferings we 
should see only the symbol of human suffering in 
general; sometimes in the form that the Christ who 
is present in His Church shares in the martyr-suffer- 
ings of Christians ; sometimes, again, in the form that 
the sin, weakness, and unfaithfulness of His people 
inflict upon Him ever-renewed sufferings. It is to 
this effect that the enigmatic words must be inter- 
preted: “I have not suffered (namely, in the literal 
historical sense), and yet I have suffered (namely, in 
the sufferings and sins of Christians).” Ingenious and 
edifying as these thoughts were, it is quite intelligible 
that the teachers of the Church could not rest content 
with them, and were unwilling to surrender the reality 
of the historical sufferings of Christ. The relation of 
the God-Christ to God the Father is left obscure ; 
frequently the expressions used have a Monarchian 
ring, as though Christ were simply and absolutely 
God, and Father and Son were only different names 
for the same Divine Person; again, however, as the 
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Logos sent from the Father, He is distinguished from 
Him as a different Person. It is not our business to 
solve this problem, but merely to note that the naive 
oscillation between different conceptions points to a 
relatively early period, where the question has not 
been clearly thought out how the divinity of Christ 
is to be reconciled with that of the Father, and when 
no definite antithesis was felt between a still naive 
Monarchianism and incipient Trinitarianism. ‘This 
naiveté and indefiniteness of view is common to the 
Gnostics and their earliest ecclesiastical opponents, 
such as Ignatius and the author of the First Epistle 
of John. 

In the last fragment of the Acta Johannis, which 
deals with the departure (ueracracis) of the Apostle, 
there are some further remarkable prayers and 
homilies." On the last day of his life, a Sunday, the 
Apostle assembled his brethren about him to celebrate 
divine service, and delivered a discourse to them, in 
which he first reminded them of all the gifts of grace 
which had been given to them by the Lord through 
his ministry, adding an exhortation not to grieve, dis- 
honour, and injure the Lord by disobedience to His 
commands. ‘ Let not our good God be grieved, 
the gracious, the merciful, the holy, the pure, the 
stainless, the alone, the sole, the unchangeable, the 
sincere, the guileless, the unwrathful, who is high and 
lifted up above every name which can be said or 
thought by us, our God Jesus Christ! May He have 
joy and honour through our living in purity, chastity, 
temperance, and brotherly love!” Then follows the 


' Tischendorf, Acta apost., 272 ff.; Zahn, Johannesakten, 239 ff. ; 
Wright, Apocryphal Acts, ii. 61 ff; Lipsius, Apokr. Ap. Gesch., i. 533 ff. 
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celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at which the bread 
(there is no mention of wine) is consecrated with the 
following prayer: ‘“ What praise or offering or thanks- 
giving shall we name at the breaking of this bread 
save Thee alone? We worship Thy name which 
the Father has named (or “the name of the Father 
which Thou hast revealed,” the latter being perhaps 
a Catholic variant); we adore Thy name which is 
expressed by “Son” ;’ we adore the resurrection which 
has been shown to us by Thee; we adore Thy seed, the 
word, grace, the ineffable pearl, the treasure, the plough, 
the net, the greatness, the diadem, the Son of Man 
who was so called for our sakes, truth, rest, know- 
ledge, freedom, refuge in Thee. For Thou art the 
sole Lord, the root of immortality, the source of 
incorruption, and the seat of the AZons. For all this 
art Thou now called for our sakes, in order that we, 
naming Thee by this name, may make known Thy 
greatness, which is at present incomprehensible to 
us, which is only visible for the pure, and can only 
be seen in the man who belongs to Thee.” 

After the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
Apostle, so Leucius continues, took his disciples with 
him to a place outside the town, and bade them dig 
his grave. After that he offered the following 
parting prayer: “Thou who hast chosen us to be 
apostles to the heathen, who hast sent us out into 
the world, O God (Christ), who hast showed Thyself 
through Thine apostles ; ‘Thou who hast never rested, 
but always from the foundation of the world hast 


1 This appears to be the correct translation of the words cov 
7d AexGev Sia viod dvoua; ef. Corssen, “ Monarchianische Prologe” in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen, xv. 1. 121. 
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been working salvation; Thou who revealest Thyself 
throughout all nature and makest Thyself known 
even among the animals; Thou who hast made our 
waste and desolated soul calm and still; Thou who 
hast given Thyself as the Logos to the thirsty soul; 
Thou who to the dead soul didst soon appear; Thou 
also didst show Thyself to the soul sunk in lawless- 
ness in the place of the law, to the soul conquered 
by Satan hast revealed Thyself as a deliverer ; Thou 
who hast slain the adversary of the soul that takes 
refuge in Thee; Thou who didst stretch forth Thine 
hand to her, and lifted her up from her hellish 
condition, and suffered her not to walk in the flesh 
(or “in transgressions”), who didst show her her 
proper enemy and didst give her pure knowledge 
concerning Thyself, God, Jesus, Father of those 
who are above the heavens, Father and God of those 
who dwell in heaven, law of the ethereal beings and 
path of the beings of the air, guardian of the dwellers 
upon earth and terror of those that are below the 
earth, grace of Thine own; receive the soul of Thy 
John, O Jesus, which perchance is found worthy by 
Thee! Thou who up to this hour hast also kept 
me pure for Thee, and unstained by woman; Thou 
who, when in my youth I purposed to marry, didst 
appear unto me and say unto me, ‘John, I have need 
of thee’; Thou who, when the third time I was 
minded to marry, didst visit me with sickness, and 
on the sea didst say unto me, ‘John, wert thou not 
mine I would suffer thee to marry’; Thou who didst 
open the eyes of my spirit and who wast the giver 
of my natural eyes ; Thou who, when I looked about 
me in the world, madest me to know that to look 
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upon a woman was something hateful; Thou who 
didst deliver me from the perishable and unreal, and 
preserve me for the life which endures for ever; 
Thou who didst free me from the foul frenzy of the 
flesh; who didst deliver me from bitter death, and 
didst bring to life again him that hath need of Thee; 
who didst put an end to the hidden sickness of my 
soul and didst prevent me from open doing (of evil) ; 
who didst force out and drive away him who did 
disquiet me; who hast preserved my love to Thee 
immaculate, and my walk before Thee without 
failure ; who didst give me undoubting faith in Thee, 
and show me pure knowledge concerning Thee; who 
dost give to every work its appropriate reward, and 
hast put into my soul the desire for no other 
possession than of Thee alone, for what could be 
more precious than Thou? Now when I have 
finished the service which Thou, O Lord, hast en- 
trusted unto me, honour me with Thy rest, grant me 
Thy perfect portion, unspeakable blessedness. And 
when I depart to Thee, let the fire (of hell) retreat, 
darkness be conquered, the abyss overcome, the 
furnace lose its strength, hell be quenched! May 
Thy angels accompany me, the demons be afraid, 
the rulers be cast down, the powers of darkness sink 
away, the regions on the right stand firm, those on 
the left not be maintained! May the Devil be 
stultified, Satan made a mock of, his rage be stayed, 
his wrath cease, his children be smitten, his whole 
root cut off! Yea, grant that I may complete the 
whole journey to Thee without suffering and injury, 
and receive that which Thou hast promised to those 
who have lived purely and loved Thee alone!” 
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“Do Thou be with me, Jesus Christ, our Lord! 
Peace be unto you, my brethren!” With these 
words John descended into the grave and gave up 
the ghost with joy. Such was the original close of 
the Leucian narrative ; a later version of the legend 
made him not die, but either sleep in the grave, so 
that the earth was moved by his breath, or else be 
translated bodily to heaven, so that the grave was 
found empty. 

From these edifying passages of the Acta Johannis 
we gain a much better impression of the real signifi- 
cance of the Gnostic religion, of its mystic fervour 
and ethical strength, than from the fantastic mytho- 
logical systems of the schools which have been 
preserved by the reports of their ecclesiastical 
opponents, and on the basis of which histories of the 
Church, and of doctrine, are accustomed to give their 
colourless accounts of Gnosticism. The mythological 
features of the doctrine of the AZons obviously formed 
in popular Gnosticism merely the background, the 
transcendental scenery which imagination demanded ; 
the religious interest did not depend on it, but con- 
centrated itself wholly upon the one figure of the 
God and Saviour Christ, whose exaltation above all 
powers whether above the heavens, in the heavens, 
on the earth, or below the earth, is emphasised in the 
strongest possible fashion. With the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth He has indeed little in common but the 
name; of the Jewish Messiah every trace is elimin- 
ated ; even the evangelical title of “Son of Man” is 
only one of many and various names which are 
used out of condescension for our poor powers of 
comprehension, without really corresponding to the 
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nature of Christ. He is for the Gnostic nothing else 
than the “ Saviour-God ” (6c0s cwr7p) of the mystery- 
cults, the Lord of life in this world and the next, the 
victorious conqueror of all hostile demons, the pledge 
of salvation and continuance of life for those souls who 
have united themselves to Him by sacred ceremonies 
of initiation and the leading of a holy life. His work 
of salvation did not by any means first begin with 
the appearing of Jesus; from the very beginning of 
the world He has been the Saviour of all creatures, 
even of the animals. Among mankind He worked 
from the beginning as the manifestation of the Divine 
Logos, which tames the savagery of our souls, satisfies 
their thirst, lifts up those who are sunk in vileness 
and fleshliness; and this deliverance is effected as 
much by the communication of true knowledge re- 
garding the special enemy of the soul as of knowledge 
regarding the true being of its Saviour. Since the 
soul sees in Him her Divine ideal or “law,” she is 
filled with such love for Him that all her desire is 
directed only to Him, and in her conduct she en- 
deavours to refrain from everything that is contrary 
to Him and would trouble or dishonour Him. The 
Gnostic belief in the deity of Christ was therefore 
not by any means a mere theoretic speculation ; it 
was as far as possible from being a product of philo- 
sophy ; it corresponded to and sprang from the 
yearning which underlay all the mystery-cults for 
a Divine friend, guide, and deliverer of the soul, 
with whom it could find itself closely united, by 
whom it could let itself be guided, and by whom it 
could feel itself saved in trouble and in death. The 
elements of nature-myth which belonged to Gnosti- 
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cism in consequence of its originating, In common 
with the mystery-cults, from syncretistic nature- 
religion, never disappeared completely, and played, 
indeed, a considerable part in the doctrine and cultus 
of the Gnostic sects; but we cannot fail to recognise 
that in the Christian Gnostic circles from which the 
legends of the apostles were derived, nature-myth 
takes a very subordinate position in comparison with 
ethical feeling. The Gnostic belief in Christ and 
mystical love for Christ which are expressed in the 
prayers we have quoted, were a powerful source of 
ethical motive, the educative influence of which upon 
the Christianity of the time must not be under- 
estimated. It is true it was an extreme ascetic ethic 
which was here preached. Its highest maxims were 
renunciation of the world and abstinence from sexual 
relations—but in that it only followed the prevailing 
tendency, which is found also in the Church com- 
munities from the first, though perhaps less stringently 
applied, and founded rather on eschatological hopes 
than on dualistic enmity to nature. But the motive 
which in early Christianity formed the basis of the 
ethical demand—the nearness of the world-catastrophe 
and the establishment of the Kingdom of God—was 
the less adequate the longer that catastrophe was 
delayed ; in these circumstances the replacement of 
the early Christian apocalyptic motives by Gnostic 
mysticism and asceticism was in accordance with the 
needs of the time. It was precisely this practical 
side of Gnostic preaching which deeply impressed 
contemporary Christianity ; even its ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic opponents were not able to escape this 
influence. We shall see later that Ignatius, the most 
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passionate opponent of Gnostic docetism, completely 
shared the Gnostic mystical view of Christ and its 
ascetic contempt for the body. In this way of 
thinking and feeling the main tendencies of the time 
were harmoniously united: Oriental Gnosticism, the 
mystery-cultus which was common to East and West, 
Alexandrian Hellenism and Pauline Christianity. 
Only one factor did not seem to find its proper place 
therein: the early Christian tradition regarding 
Christ’s life and death. What would have been the 
fate of Christianity if Gnosticism had succeeded in 
choking this main root of the faith of the Christian 
community under the accumulation of foreign 
elements which it introduced? It is certain that, for 
the permanence of Christianity, the preservation of 
this relatively realistic’ historical tradition of the 
original Christian community was as indispensable as 
was, on the other hand, the adoption of the gnosis and 
mysticism which corresponded to the idealistic needs 
of the time. The great, the decisive question was 
whether these two streams, so different in their origin 
and character, could mingle and flow united through 
one channel. The solution of this problem was 
provided by the Church theology of the second 
century, especially the Johannine theology, which 
influenced all subsequent periods, and can only 
be understood in view of the situation of Christi- 
anity in the second century. As regards the re- 
lationship of the Gospel of John to the Leucian 
Acta Johannis, we may provisionally remark that 


1 As contrasted with mysticism and speculation. Cf. “ideal- 
istic’ below, and see vol, i. p. 470 for a fuller development of 
the thought.—Trans.aTor. 
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either Leucius did not know the Gospel of John at 
all,’ or, if he did, did not regard it as Johannine or 
apostolic. 


1 This is the view of Corssen, ut sup., 118-133. Hilgenfeld, too, 
considers it possible (Z. f. wiss. Theol., 1900, Heft 1), 
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CHAPTER IX 
Tue Acts or THomas 


TueEse Acts are concerned with the missionary preach- 
ing, the miracles, and the martyrdom of Thomas in 
India. They have as little historical value as the 
Acts of John. There is indeed much to recommend 
the conjecture ' that the Acts of Thomas are based on 
a Buddhist legend, the scene of which is laid in the 
Indo-Baktrian realm of the (historical) King Gunda- 
phoros, and originated about the time of his conversion 
to Buddhism (the first century of our era). To trans- 
form a Buddhist missionary legend into a Christian 
one might easily occur to the Gnostic circles from 
which these apostolic Acts were derived, because the 
interest in marvellous stories of miracle, and in an 
ascetic sanctity which renounced marriage, was 
common to both. Although we possess the Acts of 
Thomas only in various ecclesiastical versions which 
correct the original to a greater or less extent, the 
original Gnostic character is still clearly visible even 
in the passages which have been much worked over. 
After the Acts of John, the Acts of Thomas, which 
are ascribed to the same author, Leucius Charinus, 
are the most valuable document of the popular 


1 Cf. Lipsius, Apokr. Ap. Gesch., i. 281 ff. 
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Gnostic religion of the second century, its teachings, 
its worship, its liturgy and poetry. Leaving the rest 
of its contents out of account, I may confine my 
attention to these parts. 

Of special value is the religious allegory about the 
soul, which, under the name of a “hymn,” is in- 
serted in the Syriac text of the Acts of Thomas.’ 
This graceful story runs (slightly abridged) as follows : 
“When I was a child and dwelt in my kingdom 
in my Father’s house, contented with the wealth 
and luxury of those who nurtured me, my parents 
equipped me and sent me forth from the place 
where my home was; they took from our treasury, 
and bound upon me, a rich but easily carried burden 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. They took off 
from me the splendid robe, the purple toga which 
in their love for me they had had made to my form. 
And they made an agreement with me, and wrote 
it in my heart that I might not forget it. ‘If 
thou shalt go down unto Egypt and bring back 
the one pearl which is in the lake surrounded by 
the hissing serpent, thou shalt receive thy splendid 
robe again, and along with thy brother who stands 
next to us in dignity, thou shalt be heir in our 
kingdom.’ I went forth from the East and came, 
accompanied by two attendants—for the way was 
long and dangerous—through the land of Babylon to 
Egypt. I came to where the serpent was, and abode 

1 Wright, Apocr. Acts, ii. 238 ff.; Lipsius, i. 292 ff. According to a 
conjecture of Noldeke, which Lipsius accepts, this hymn, which did 
not originally belong to the Acts of Thomas, has for its author the 
Valentinian Gnostic Bardesanes. This is also considered probable 


by A. A. Bevan, who has re-edited this hymn, with an English 
translation, in Texts and Studies, v. 3, 1897. 
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hard by its dwelling, waiting until it should be asleep 
that I might take my pearl from it. In my loneliness 
among strangers I found a fellow-countryman from 
the East, a free-born, handsome, and lovable youth, 
whom I made my friend and confidant, informed him 
of the errand on which I had come, and warned 
him not to associate with the unclean Egyptians. I 
adopted their garb that they might not be suspicious 
of me as a stranger and rouse the serpent against me. 
But they found out, nevertheless, that I was not one 
of their fellow-countrymen, and succeeded in worming 
their way into my confidence, and gave me their food 
to eat. Then I forgot my royal descent and entered 
the service of their kings, and under the burden of 
their oppression (or ‘under the magic influence of 
their food ”) I fell into a deep sleep. But my parents 
knew of all that had befallen me, and they were 
troubled about me. ‘Then they called together all 
the great ones of their kingdom and devised a plan 
for my return from Egypt, and wrote me a letter, 
signed by all these great men, to the following effect : 
‘From thy Father, the King of Kings, and thy Mother, 
the Queen of the East, and thy brother our second ; 
unto thee our son in Egypt, greeting! Awake 
and rouse thyself from sleep, and give heed to the 
words of my letter! Remember that thou art the 
son of kings. Behold into what slavery thou hast 
fallen! Remember the pearl for the sake of which 
thou wast sent to Egypt. Think of thy robe, and 
remember the splendid toga which thou shouldst 
wear to adorn thee when thy name is read in the list 
of the worthy, and that thou, with thy brother, shalt 
reign as vice-king in our kingdom.’ peeetters 
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sealed by the King himself, flew like an eagle to me in 
Egypt, and was turned into speech. At its voice I 
woke up and roused myself from sleep; I kissed it, 
brake the seal, and read it, and its words agreed 
with that which was imprinted in my heart. I 
remembered that I was the son of royal parents, 
and my noble birth maintained its nature (or, “my 
free soul yearned after its natural condition”). I 
remembered the pearl for which I had been sent to 
Egypt, and I began to exercise magic upon the dread- 
ful hissing serpent. I lulled it to sleep and charmed 
it to slumber, for I named the name of my Father 
over it, and the name of our second, and the name of 
my mother, the Queen of the East, and I took away 
the pearl and departed to go to my Father’s house. 
I stripped off the foul garb of the Egyptians and left 
it there, and hurried forward upon the way to my 
home, the land of light. And my letter, my 
awakener, I found still on the road before me. As 
its voice had awakened me, so its bright splendour led 
me, and with its love did it drive me on. Passing 
Babel, I came to Maishan, the port upon the coast. 
Thither my parents had sent by faithful masters of 
the treasures the splendid robe and the toga which I 
had laid aside. When I received this garment, the 
form of which I no longer remembered, for I had put 
it off in my early childhood, it seemed to me to be 
a mirror of myself. I saw it wholly in me, and 
myself wholly in it; though distinct, we were yet 
wholly one, in one form. So, too, the two masters of 
the treasures who had brought it to me I saw as two, 
and yet again as one, of like form, for one writing 
of the King was inscribed upon them which restored 
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to me my pledge and my treasure, the splendid robe 
with the precious stones, upon which, in all colours, 
the King’s likeness shimmered. And it seemed to me 
as though I heard it speak, as though it sought to 
force itself upon me; love urged me to it, I stretched 
out my hand to take it, I grasped it and adorned 
myself with its splendid colours. Then I went up to 
the gate of greeting and reverence. I bowed my 
head and worshipped ‘the majesty of my Father,’ 
who had sent me forth, for I had fulfilled his com- 
mand, and he had given me that which he had 
promised. And at the gate of his princes I mixed 
with his great men, for he rejoiced over me and took 
me to him, and I was with him in his kingdom, and 
he promised that I should also go in with him at the 
gate of the King of Kings, and appear with my 
offering and with my pearl before our King.” 

We can distinguish various strata in this narrative. 
At its foundation lies a primeval nature-myth of the 
same kind as in the stories which recur everywhere 
of the removal of a treasure guarded by a dragon. In 
Western Asia this became a localised legend of the son 
of the Parthian king, who was sent to bring back from 
the wonderland of Egypt the dragon-guarded pearl ; 
but there he was cast, by hostile magic, into a slumber 
from which he was roused by some miracle or other. 
This story, which has affinities with our “ Dorn- 
réschen ” (Sleeping Beauty), was finally worked up 
by a Gnostic into a religious allegory of the fate of 
the human soul. The soul is sprung from the East, 
the heavenly kingdom of light, and is of royal race. 
“The father, the mother, and the brother,” the 
“second in esteem,” are the highest divine beings of 
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the Syrian (Ophite) popular Gnosticism.’ Egypt 
is the world of sense; here dwells the serpent, the 
hostile demon Ophiomorphos. The soul which has 
descended thither forgets its heavenly origin and its 
task, because, after putting off its heavenly garment 
of light, it is clothed in the foul garb of the stranger 
—the material body—passes into the service of the 
powers who rule in this realm, and is fed upon their 
food. The pearl which it has to win is the divine 
spark of light or spiritual part of its being, which is 
to be freed from the dominion of the powers of dark- 
ness. In order that this deliverance may be brought 
about, the slumbering recollection of its higher origin 
must be awakened in the soul. ‘That is effected by 
the letter of the parents which is borne to it through 
the air; that is, the divine revelation, the words of 
which agree with the remembrance imprinted upon 
his heart, the natural God-consciousness of the anima 
naturaliter Christiana. Awakened, illuminated, and 
guided by this message from its divine home, the 
soul begins its return from the strange land of the 
world of sense to its father’s house, and at the last 
stage of its journey receives back the splendid robe 
which formerly (in its pre-existent state) belonged to 
it—what is meant is the “heavenly body of light,” 
which the pneumatic soul is to receive, and which, 
indeed, is so far different from it that the soul is 
mutable and sunk in the world of sense, but yet, 
on the other hand, is identical with it, inasmuch as 


1 Cf. above, p. 117 f. The complicated system, as it appears in 
Ireneus’ account, was naturally simplified in popular Gnosticism into 
an idyllic family picture, just like the theological doctrine of the 
Trinity in popular Catholicism. 
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the soul also, in its true being, is pneumatic. The 
masters of the treasures who deliver over this heavenly 
garment to the soul are doubtless, like the escort 
upon its first journey, protecting angels, mediators 
and ministers of the divine revelation. Only the 
close of the narrative is obscure, according to which 
the return to the father, and the welcome to his 
kingdom and among his great ones, is not the last 
thing, the prospect of an appearance before the “ King 
of Kings” being held out as something still higher. 
As this is not prepared for by any hint in what pre- 
cedes, it must remain an open question whether this 
conclusion originally belonged to the story, and what 
the meaning of it is... From among the numerous 
prayers and homilies scattered through the Acts of 
Thomas, which are distinguished for religious warmth, 
moral earnestness, and, in parts, poetic beauty, I select 
the following prayers of consecration” as especially 
characteristic of the Gnostic background of this work. 
(1) Before baptism: “Come, holy name of Christ, 
which is above every name! Come, power of the 
highest and perfect compassion! Come, highest gift 
of grace! Come, merciful mother! Come, consort 
of the male principle! (in the Syriac version catholi- 
cised into Communion of Blessing). Come, revealer 
of hidden secrets! Come, mother of the seven houses, 


1 On the assumption that the text is sound, Bevan conjectures 
(ut sup., p. 40), inagreement with Noldeke, that the “ Majesty of the 
Father” who is greeted on the return is distinguished from the 
Father himself as a different person, and perhaps is identical with 
the “Next in Rank,” a heavenly mediator who receives souls and 
guides them to the highest God, their Father. 

2 Tischendorf, ut sup., pp. 213, 227; Wright, 166, 189; Lipsius, 
i. 311 f. 
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in order that there may be rest for thee in the eighth 
house (or, “whose rest was in the eighth house”)! 
Come, messenger of the five members — reason, 
thought, understanding, reflection, judgment —impart 
Thyself to these newly converted ones! Come, 
Spirit of holiness, and purify their reins and hearts, 
and seal them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost!” Instead of the last 
verse there stands in the Syriac text, according to 
Wright’s translation: “And he baptized them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. And when they came out of the water there 
appeared unto them a youth with a burning torch, 
the brilliance of which was unbearable to their eyes.” 
(2) Prayer of consecration before the Eucharist: 
“Come, gift of the Highest, perfect compassion ! 
Come, Holy Spirit, consort of the male principle! 
Come, ‘Thou who knowest the secrets of the Chosen 
One! Come, sharer in all the struggles of the noble 
warrior! Come, treasure of glory, favourite of the 
mercy of the Most High! Come, silent One, revealer 
of the mysteries of the Exalted, thou who disclosest 
that which is hidden and makest known what is secret! 
Come, Holy Dove, which hast borne the young twins ! 
Come, hidden mother, who art manifest in Thy deeds, 
who givest joy and peace to those who follow Thee! 
Come and take part with us in this Kucharist which 
we celebrate in Thy name, and in the meal of love to 
which we are assembled at Thy call!” After these 
words, the account proceeds, Thomas cut upon 
the bread the sign of the cross, and brake it 
and began to distribute it. First he gave it to 
the woman, with the words: “May this be unto 
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thee for forgiveness of sins and for deliverance 
from eternal transgressions (.e. for deliverance from 
the eternal death incurred by transgression ; therefore 
rightly paraphrased in the Syriac version, “and to 
eternal resurrection ”).” Then he gave it also to the 
others who had received the seal (baptism), with the 
words: “May this Eucharist be unto you life and 
peace, and not for judgment and punishment!” (This 
is only in the Syriac text, and therefore is perhaps a 
Catholic addition.) In this celebration the absence 
of the cup is noteworthy ; wine was entirely tabooed 
by the ascetic Gnostics, and therefore perhaps not 
permitted even at the Lord’s Supper. The same was 
perhaps the case in regard to the sacred meals of the 
mysteries of Mithra (sup., p. 108), of which we are also 
reminded by the sign of the cross cut upon the bread. 

Whatever may be the interpretation of the two 
sacramental prayers which we have given, so much 
is certain, that the female principle appealed to in 
both as identical with the Spirit of holiness is the 
divine Sophia, the principle of revelation, redemption, 
and purification, who stands by the noble warrior in 
all his battles, and gives him a share in the eternal 
peace and joy of the kingdom of light. In the 
baptismal prayer the coming of this Spirit upon the 
candidate is besought as “ the coming of the holy name 
of Christ, which is above every name,” as, according 
to the Gnosties, the “name of Christ” descended upon 
him, with the Holy Spirit, at his baptism. We are 
transported into the circle of ideas of the Syrian 
popular Gnosticism when the redemptive principle 
is described as the “ Merciful Mother” and Consort 
of the Male Principle, that is, of the divine A‘on 
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Christ, with whom the Sophia in the Ophite Gnosis 
forms a syzygy; further, as Mother of the seven 
houses, who finds her rest in the eighth. This means 
the hebdomad of the world-ruling star-spirits or 
archons, exalted above whom thrones the Sophia, 
their mother and ruler. Of that lower Sophia which 
sank down into the material world, in contradistinction 
to her who rules above, which plays so important a 
part in the Valentinian system, there is in this popular 
Gnosticism no mention. If, on the other hand, the 
correct reading is: ““Come, mother of the seven houses, 
that Thou mayest have rest in the eighth,” we may 
find in this the significant thought that the true 
dwelling of the divine Sophia, wherein she shall find 
rest, is not in the transcendental world above the stars, 
but in the hearts of the pious—a thought which passes 
from mythological speculation to religious mysticism. 
Again, when the Sophia is described as the messenger, 
or envoy (pecPevT:s) of the five members, reason, 
thought, understanding, reflection, and judgment, 
what is meant by these names are the Alons, which 
are elsewhere ' enumerated in an exactly similar way, 
which went forth from the primal principle and form 
the content of the divine Pleroma, the powers of 
which the Sophia, as the mediator between the upper 
and lower world, is besought to communicate to the 
candidate. In the second prayer of consecration the 
Sophia is called “the Silent One” or “Silence and 


1 Cf. the three syzygies of the Simonians (p. 134), and the— 
according to Irenzus at any rate—five highest Mons of the 
Basilidean system (p. 145). Thilo, in his explanation of the Acts of 
Thomas (p. 194 f.), recalls the “five members” of the Manichean 
“First Man,” which again seem to be connected with the Buddhist 
psychology. 
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the revealer of the mysteries of the exalted one” (or, 
“‘of the entire greatness,” z.c.of the Pleroma),inasmuch 
as she hides the divine truth from the world-powers 
and from sensuous men, but reveals it to pneumatic 
souls. Finally, when the Sophia is described as the 
‘“* Holy Dove which bore the young twins,” we may, 
indeed, recall! the doctrine of Bardesanes concerning 
the two daughters of the Holy Spirit ; but whereas in 
that system the reference is to cosmogonic powers, 
we have in our prayer of consecration probably to 
find the interpretation in the immediately following 
strophe: “Come, hidden Mother, who art revealed 
in Thy deeds, who givest joy and peace to those who 
follow Thee.” The “twin daughters” of the Holy Dove 
or the divine Sophia (the Holy Spirit) are nothing 
else than her deeds or influences, in which the (as to 
her essence) hidden Mother is revealed, namely, the 
joy and peace which she grants to her followers. 
Thus we have here, as above, a practical adaptation of 
the mythological speculations of the Gnostic schools 
to the religious mysticism of the Gnostic cultus- 
associations. ‘The significance of these apocryphal 
works for the history of early Christianity consists 
precisely in the fact that it is in them that we first 
come to know Gnosticism in its strength as a religion 
and a cultus appealing to the masses, taking captive 
heart and imagination; for it was only in this way 
that it was possible for it to enter into competition 
with the Christianity of the Church. 

As a further illustration of this we may give the 
parting prayer of Thomas,’ which has many points 


1 So Thilo, Thomasakten, p. 190 f., and Lipsius, p. 319 f. 
2 Wright, p. 279 ff.; Lipsius, p. 329 f. 
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of contact with that of John (p. 188 f.): “My Lord 
and my God, my hope and my trust, my teacher and 
my consoler, be Thou with me until the end! Thou 
who from my youth upwards didst sow in me the 
seed of life and preserve me from being led astray ; 
Thou who didst place me in the poverty of this 
world, and hast prepared me for Thy true riches; 
Thou who hast taught me that I am Thine, for which 
cause I have had no contact with woman, in order 
that Thou mightest find unstained that which Thou 
desirest to have. My mouth suffices not to praise 
Thee, nor my understanding to adore Thy goodness 
to me. Thou didst show me in a vision, when I was 
desirous of riches, that many come to harm through 
riches and possessions, and I believed Thee and re- 
mained in constant poverty, until Thou, the true 
wealth, didst reveal Thyself to me, and didst fill those 
who were worthy of Thee with Thy true riches, and 
delivered them from trouble and care and greed. 
Behold, I have fulfilled Thy will and completed Thy 
work. I have been poor and needy, a stranger and a 
slave, despised and imprisoned, hungry and thirsty, 
naked and weary, for Thy sake. Let not my trust be 
deceived nor my hope put to shame! I have planted 
Thy vine, put out Thy talent to usury, responded to 
- Thine invitation to the Supper, have put on the 
wedding garment, have kept my lamp burning and 
my loins girded, and watched through the whole 
night: may I now come into Thy presence and 
worship before Thy holy beauty! The prisoner whom 
Thou hast committed to me (the sensuous man) I 
have smitten ; the free man who isin me (the spiritual 
man) do Thou set free, and suffer not my soul to be 
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disappointed of its hope! The inward have I made 
outward, and the outward inward: let Thy will be 
fulfilled in all my members! I have not turned 
myself back nor stretched myself forward: let me 
not become a wonder and a sign. The dead (the 
sensuous nature which is a prey to death) I have not 
made alive, and the living (the spiritual nature which 
is destined to life) I have not slain: grant that we 
may receive the crown of victory, O Thou Ruler of 
both worlds. May the (hostile) spiritual powers not 
perceive me (on my way to heaven), and the world- 
rulers not conspire against me, and the toll-keepers 
(at the gates of heaven) not oppress me; may the 
lower and the higher beings not withstand me, but 
flee and hide themselves because Thy victorious power 
surrounds me. So grant unto me now, O Lord, that 
I may pass through in quietness, that I may follow 
my path in peace and joy, and appear before the 
Judge (or, “before Thy glory”), and let not the 
slanderer (the Devil) look upon me, but let his eyes 
be blinded by Thy light, which Thou hast made to 
dwell in me, and let his lying mouth be dumb because 
he has found nothing against me! ” 

The preservation of the soul from the spiritual 
powers of darkness which threaten its life both here 
and above, lay wait for it upon its journey to heaven, 
bar the entry at the gates which lead to life, seek to 
injure it before its judge by their accusations ; that is 
the pole about which all the imaginations and aspira- 
tions and hopes and fears of that time revolved, the 
one common centre in which the adherents of the 
mysteries of Mithra, of Sabazios, and of Isis, the 
Gnosties of Kast and West, heretical and orthodox 
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Christians, found a point of meeting. ‘This one great 
preoccupation about the salvation and _blessedness 
of the soul exercises a determining influence upon 
dogma and worship among the Gnostics as well as 
among the Christians of the Church. In order to 
save the soul from the evil spiritual powers, Christ 
must necessarily be a Saviour-God (6¢0s cwrijp) whose 
origin is from heaven, like Mithra or any other of the 
gods of the mysteries. The belief in the divinity of 
Christ which first became prevalent in Gnostic circles 
was therefore based, not so much on historical know- 
ledge and formulated judgment concerning the person 
of Jesus, as on the a priort demand of the same religious 
need which urged the adherents of the various mystery- 
cults to worship their several saviour-gods, and the 
subjects of Rome, especially in the East, to worship 
the Roman Emperor as the divine saviour of the 
world. But in order to guarantee the deliverance of 
the soul from the dark powers of death, the Saviour- 
God must not only draw his origin from heaven, the 
place of eternal life, but must also have attacked and 
conquered the demonic powers of darkness and death 
in their own home and stronghold, namely, in Hades. 
It is for this reason that we find, parallel to the myths 
of a descent to hell in the heathen mysteries, an 
exactly similar belief in the descent of Christ to hell, 
which first arose in Gnostic circles,! and for them had 
much the same significance as the belief in the bodily 
resurrection of Christ had for the Christian Churches— 
this being repugnant to the Gnostic docetism. From 


1 It is frequently mentioned in the Acts of Thomas. Cf. Lipsius, 
ut sup., p. 326. “The thought of the descent to hell originated in 
Gnostic circles,” 
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the Gnostics the “ Descent into Hell” soon passed 
over into the faith of the Church, and was referred 
to the interval between the death and resurrection of 
Christ. In order, however, to secure and guarantee 
the fruits of the victory of Christ, the Prince of Life, 
over the powers of death, for those who believed in 
Him, a need was felt for mystical ceremonies of 
initiation, which by sensible yet super-sensible means, 
the “water of life and the bread of life,” should 
establish a mystical communion between the soul and 
the conqueror of death. It is worth noticing that in 
the stories of conversion in the Acts of Thomas, 
in addition to the baptism with water, there is a 
further and, as it seems, more important “sealing ” 
(emurppayioua TIS oppayicos), the anointing with oil, a 
usage of which there is also evidence in the case of 
other Gnostics, and which has a parallel in the cult of 
Mithra (sup., p. 107). Even if, however, the anoint- 
ing was held by the Gnostics to be the specific means 
of illumination and the communication of the Spirit, 
they by no means looked down on baptism with 
water,’ but, on the contrary, ascribed to the consecrated 
water a miraculous power of bodily healing. In the 
Acts of Thomas, a young man has a withered hand 
restored by washing in the consecrated water, over 
which Thomas had pronounced the following prayer 
of consecration: “Come, Water of living waters, 
True Being sent down to us by Him who truly is, 
Spring which is sent to us from Quietness, Strength 
of Salvation, which comes down from that Power 
which conquers all things and subdues them to its 
will, come and dwell in these waters, that the gift 
1 Of. Lipsius, ut sup., p. 331 ff. 
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of the Holy Spirit may be perfectly consummated 
in them.” We may see from this that ceremonial 
mysticism in these Gnostic circles—and much the 
same holds good of Church circles also—was by no 
means purely spiritual, but was based upon the crude 
supernaturalism of animistic magic. 
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CHAPTER X 
Tue Acts oF PETER 


EKvuseEsius, in his History of the Church, mentions 
(III. it. 2) four apocryphal writings which bore the 
name of Peter—the Acts (pages), the Gospel, the 
Preaching («jpuvyua), and the Apocalypse of Peter, 
in regard to which he asserts that they had never 
been included among the Catholic (ecclesiastical- 
canonical) writings nor quoted by any ecclesiastical 
author. This is not, however, strictly accurate in 
the case of the three last-named. The Apocalypse 
of Peter will be treated at a later point in connection 
with the Epistles of Peter, and the “ Preaching” 
will be discussed among the apologetic writings. 
In the present connection we have only to deal with 
the two Gnosticising apocrypha, the Acts and the 
Gospel of Peter. 

The Acts of Peter’ narrate that, after the departure 
of the Apostle Paul from Rome, Simon Magus came 
thither, and by his magical arts led many astray from 
_ 1 Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch., ii. 1, where a complete philological 
apparatus is given relating to all the various manuscripts in 
which remains and fragments of these Acts are preserved. The 
statement of their contents given above is compiled from the text 
of the Actus Vercellenses (p. 174 ff.), and the Linus text of the Passio 


Petri (p. 91 ff.). 
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faith in Christ, and brought great trouble upon the 
Church there. Thereupon Peter was commanded 
by the Lord in a vision to journey to Rome. His 
voyage from Caesarea, the conversion of the ship- 
master, which took place on the way, and the recep- 
tion of the Apostle by the Church at Rome are 
described, and then begins the detailed account of 
the struggle against, and victory over, Simon Magus 
by the superior miraculous powers of the Apostle. He 
causes the Magian to be challenged to the contest 
by a dog with a human voice, exorcises a possessed 
youth, makes a broken statue of the Emperor whole 
again by the use of consecrated water, makes a salt 
herring come to life, causes the imminent punish- 
ment of the Magian to be announced by an infant 
with the voice of a man, restores the sight of several 
blind widows, and then engages in a formal com- 
petition of miracle with his opponent. Whereas the 
Magian only succeeds in killing a young man by 
his magic and making a dead man stand upright 
for a moment, the Apostle, before the eyes of the 
people of Rome and the Prefect of the city, raises 
three dead men, one after another, to renewed life 
and health, and heals a great multitude of sick 
persons, so that the number of believers increases 
daily. But the Magian would not yet confess 
himself beaten, but declared that he would fly up to 
God before the eyes of the assembled people. He 
seemed, indeed, about to succeed in his attempted 
flight, when at the prayer of the Apostle he was 
hurled down from the sky, and died a few days later 
from the consequences of his fall. Now, when the 
time came for the Apostle to receive in heaven the 
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reward of his work, Nero had him cast into prison. 
Several prominent Romans, whose wives had been 
persuaded by the Apostle’s preaching to break off 
conjugal relations, had in their wrath at this sworn 
to compass his destruction. When the believers 
heard of this they urged the Apostle to escape. 
Against his will, he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and started out, unhindered by his guards, whom he 
had converted. At the gate of the city, Christ met 
him. Peter asked, “Lord, whither goest Thou?” 
Christ replied, “To Rome, in order to be crucified 
a second time.” Peter immediately turned back, and 
would no more allow himself to be influenced by 
any entreaties to avoid the death of a martyr. 
Sentenced by the Prefect to crucifixion for repudiating 
the gods of Rome, he besought that he might be 
crucified with his head down, since it would not be 
seemly for him to be crucified in exactly the same 
way as his Master. ‘This is done, and he consoles the 
weeping Christians with the words: “ Great and deep 
is the mystery of the cross, an ineffable and _ indi- 
visible bond of love. Through the cross God has 
drawn all things to Himself. This is the tree of 
life, through which the dominion of death has been 
destroyed. This hast ‘Thou revealed unto me, 
O Lord. Open also the eyes of all these that they 
may behold the consolation of eternal life.” Then 
the mourners beheld angels standing with wreaths of 
roses and lilies, and the Apostle, in the strength of the 
cross which had been raised up, standing there and 
receiving a book from Christ, out of which he read 
the mystery of the cross. This longer discourse 


begins by saying that it was meet for Christ alone, as 
VOL. III 14 
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the ever upright and exalted, to be crucified upright ; 
crucifixion with the head downwards was, on the 
other hand, a symbol of the birth of the seed of Adam, 
in whose case the divine order was reversed, so that 
the right appears as the left, and the left as right. 
This miserable creature had no movement of life ;* 
therefore the higher power came in mercy into the 
world by means of a corporeal being, and restored the 
proper order, teaching men to recognise that which 
was accounted not good as really good, and that 
which was accounted injurious as really beneficial, 
as the Lord said in a mystery: “‘ Unless ye make the 
right left and the left right, and the top the bottom 
and the front the back, ye shall not know the 
Kingdom of God.” He who allows himself to be 
turned from error by this message, and strives to 
attain to the higher calling, shall become a _ par- 
taker of perfection. The way which leads thereto 
is Christ. With Jesus Christ we must surmount 
the cross; He is ordained to us as the sole and only 
Word. Therefore, the Spirit saith, «Christ is Word 
and Voice” (Divine being in a human manifestation), 
but He is also the cross; as this consists of the 
beam and cross-piece and: the nails which fasten the 
sufferer to it, so the human nature is attached to the 
Divine by the “nails of discipline,” namely, through 
faith and penitence and good conduct. Finally, the 
discourse about the cross passes over into a parting 


1 Cf. above, p. 118 f., for the similar teaching of the Ophites 
regarding the miserable condition of men by nature, and how 
they were raised by the help of the heavenly Sophia to a higher 
place in the scale of life. In the place of this the popular 
Gnosticism of the Acts puts the revelation of the “higher power” 
through the appearing of Christ as man. 
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prayer addressed to Christ: “Thou, Lord, art my 
Father, [Mother], Brother, Friend, Creator and 
Perfector of Salvation, my Desire, my Consolation, 
my Satisfaction. Thou art everything to me, and 
everything is for me in Thee (or, “Thou art the All, 
and the Allis in Thee; Thou art the truly existent, 
and there is nothing existent except Thee”). In Thee 
we live and move and have our being, therefore we 
must hold Thee to be the All. We pray Thee to give 
us that which Thou hast promised unto us, which no 
eye hath seen, and which hath entered into no heart 
of man. We thank Thee, weak mortals as we are, 
and praise Thee, for Thou art God | Lord] alone, and 
there is no other; Thine is the glory now and for 
ever! Amen.” Thereupon the Apostle died, but 
afterwards he appeared several times to his disciples, 
and exhorted them to be faithful; he also appeared 
in a vision to the Emperor Nero, gave him a 
tremendous beating, and commanded him to leave 
the Christians in peace for the future, which he 
accordingly did. 

The near relationship of these Acts of Peter with 
the Acts of Thomas and of John is obvious at the 
first glance. In all of them there is the same naive 
delight in marvellous stories of miracle, the same 
zeal for an ascetic ideal of virtue (the turning away 
of wives from their husbands by the apostolic preach- 
ing is the constantly recurring cause of the martyr- 
dom of the apostles); the same mystic symbolism 
of the cross, and docetic, in some cases monarchian, 
Christology. Of the latter, traces are discernible 
in spite of the Catholic working over of the text, as 
in the closing prayer which we have just given, the 
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Greek text of which describes Christ as “the sole 
God, the alone truly existent, the All,” while the 
Latin text substitutes “ Lord ” for “ God” and recasts 
the pantheistic phrases to make them morally edify- 
ing! The docetic character of these Gnostic Acts 
is remarkably exemplified by the sermon which Peter 
delivered before the Roman Church on the Gospel 
story of the Transfiguration.? It begins with some 
general remarks on the possibility of knowing Christ : 
“That which we have comprehended through His 
mercy, we have written, even though it may appear 
weak to you, in such a way that what is delivered to 
you may be comprehensible to human flesh. The first 
thing is to know God’s will and goodness. When the 
flesh (humanity) was formerly filled with error, and 
many thousands of men were cast into destruction, 
the Lord in His mercy showed Himself in another 
form and appeared in human shape, since no one is 
worthy to see Him as He is. Each one of us there- 
fore saw Him as he was able to see Him, each 
according to his capacity.” Then turning to the 
Gospel narrative, Peter describes his condition upon 
the mount of transfiguration, how he was robbed of 
his senses by the wonderful light and the indescribable 
voice, but the Lord raised him up, according to the 
word of the prophet: “ He bears our sins and suffers 
for us; but we supposed that He was suffering pains 
and was smitten with wounds.” Then follow some 
general Christological reflections: since “ He is in the 
Father, and the Father in Him, He is Himself the 
fulness of majesty and has shown us all good. He 
ate and drank for our sakes, without feeling hunger 
1 Lipsius, ii, 1. 265 f. 2 Lipsius, ut sup., 183 f. 
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and thirst; He bore and suffered contumely for our 
sakes; He died and rose again on our behalf. He 
who, when I sinned, protected and strengthened me 
by His greatness will also comfort you, in order that 
ye may love Him—-Him who is great and little, 
beautiful and ugly, youth and old man, appearing in 
time and wholly invisible in eternity, whom no 
hand of man can hold fast, and who yet is held by 
servants ; whom no flesh has seen, and who is never- 
theless now seen; whom no man has heard, and who 
yet is now known and heard; who once was The 
Word, and now appears as if He had undergone the 
utmost sufferings, who was never smitten but now is 
smitten ; who zs before the world was, and was known 
in time, the first and greatest of all powers, and yet 
given over to the powers; who is glorious, but among 
us was humble; who became visible from heaven, 
and was betrayed. ‘This Jesus ye have, brethren, 
as door, light, way, bread, water, life, resurrection, 
refreshing, pearl, treasure, seed, satisfaction, grain of 
mustard-seed, vineyard, plough, grace, faith, word. 
He is all, and no other is greater than He. Praise 
be unto Him to all eternity!” The series of pre- 
dicates is almost exactly the same as in the passage 
from the Acts of John quoted above (p. 175 f.); 
therefore either the Acts of Peter are dependent on 
the latter, or both had the same author. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE GosPEL OF PETER 


A FRAGMENT of this writing, along with another of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, was found in a grave at 
Akhmim and published in 1892 by the French 
scholar Bouriant. Since then it has been many 
times reprinted and discussed." The fragment con- 
tains a narrative by Simon Peter of the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus, beginning with His condemna- 
tion, and breaking off with the return of the disciples 
to Galilee and the opening of a scene at the Lake of 
Galilee. The narrative follows in the main the type 
of the Synoptics, especially that of Matthew, but 
deviates in many points from all the canonical 
Gospels. I confine myself to noticing the more 
important divergences. 

The condemnation of Jesus was due, according to 
the Gospel of Peter, not to Pilate, who vainly en- 
deavoured to prevent it, but to King Herod. Joseph 
(of Arimathza), who is introduced as “the friend of 


1 Especially by Harnack in his Texte und Untersuchungen, ix., 
Heft 2, and in the Report of the Proceedings (Sitzungsbericht) of 
the Berlin Academy, 1892, No, xliv. Cf. also Zahn’s essay on 
the Gospel of Peter (1893), and that of Hilgenfeld in the Zeitschr. 
f. miss. Theol., 1893, Heft 2. (And Swete, Gospel of Peter, 1903.— 
TRANSLATOR.) 
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Pilate and of the Lord,” begs, even before the cruci- 
fixion, for the body of the Lord. The bearing of the 
cross by Simon of Cyrene is not mentioned. During 
the crucifixion Jesus was silent, as though He felt no 
pain at all (os uydey révov éywv), just as, in the sermon 
of Peter which we have given above, it is said that 
He ate and drank only for our sakes, without Him- 
self experiencing hunger or thirst, which obviously 
implies a docetic conception of the body of Jesus. 
Of one of the two malefactors we are told that he 
addressed to the enemies of Jesus the reproachful 
question, ‘‘ What evil has this man done to you, who 
has been the Saviour of men?” and that they, in their 
wrath at this, commanded that his (the thief’s) legs 
should not be broken, in order that he might endure 
longer tortures. In spite of this echo of the Lucan 
episode of the penitent thief,’ none of the words from 
the cross which Luke records are mentioned, nor is 
the psalm-quotation of the oldest tradition given in 
its canonical form, but with the curious alteration, 
«My strength, my strength, why hast thou left me!” 
which can hardly mean merely the ebbing away of 
bodily strength, but is doubtless to be understood as 
meaning that the heavenly power of the Spirit of 
Christ departed from Jesus before His death—a con- 
ception which meets us frequently in Gnostic circles 
(cf. pp. 120 f., 145, 157, 161). And after these words 
He was taken up (aveA7p67), namely, to heaven ; the 


! Jt has nothing in common with John xix. 33, but, rather, con- 
tradicts the statement there (32) that the legs of both the thieves 
were broken. But even from the narrative in Luke the above 
account diverges so far that it may be doubted whether there is 
any direct reference, 
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narrator, therefore, takes the death of Jesus to be 
also the moment of His exaltation to heaven. That 
presupposes the same view as the statement in the 
Acts of John about the invisible Christ and the light- 
cross (sup., p. 175). But this Gnostic docetic view 
contradicts the common Church tradition of the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. In its inconsistent 
combination of these two conceptions, the Gospel of 
Peter shows itself designed to mediate between 
Gnosticism and the faith of the Church, just as the 
Gospel of John is intended to do. The earthquake 
which follows on the death of Jesus, or, to be more 
precise, is caused by the laying of His body upon the 
ground, aroused, according to the Gospel of Peter, 
universal alarm, so that not only (as in the canonical 
Gospels) theheathen centurion and his soldiers, but also 
the Jews, especially their elders and priests, perceived 
what a misfortune they had brought upon themselves, 
and began to lament, saying, “‘ Woe to us for our sins ! 
The judgment and the end of Jerusalem is at hand!” 
Yea, the whole Jewish people began to murmur against 
their rulers and to confess, with cries of lamentation, 
“Ye see how righteous a man he is!” Alarmed 
by this, the elders begged Pilate to allow the grave 
to be guarded for three days, in order to prevent 
the removal of the body of Jesus by His disciples, 
and the arising of a belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
among the people. The guarding of the grave by 
sentinels, and by sealing it, is described in even more 
detail than in Matthew. Then follows a very curious 
account of the occurrences of the Easter morning. 
“In the night in which the day of the Lord (Sunday) 
was breaking, while the soldiers were standing two 
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and two at their posts, there rose a mighty cry in 
the heavens, and they (the soldiers) saw the heavens 
opened and two men descending in a beaming splen- 
dour of light and approaching the grave. The stone 
which was before the door rolled away, of itself, to 
one side, and the grave was opened, and the two 
young men went into it. When the soldiers saw 
that, they awakened the centurion and the elders (who 
had remained there with the guard), and while they 
were telling them what they had seen, they saw three 
men coming out of the grave, two of them supporting 
the other, and a cross following them. The heads of 
the two reached up to heaven, and that of the one 
whom they were supporting reached above the 
heavens; and they heard a voice from heaven which 
said, ‘Thou hast preached obedience to them that 
sleep’; thereupon ‘ Yea’ was heard coming from 
the cross. The watchers took counsel together, and 
decided to go away and report to Pilate what had 
happened. And while they were still taking counsel 
the heavens were seen opened again, and a man coming 
down and going into the grave.” When Pilate heard 
the report, he declared, “1 am pure from the blood 
of the Son of God; ye were determined to have 
it so.” At the desire of the Jewish rulers, who 
preferred to make themselves guilty of the most 
grievous sin against God rather than fall into the 
hands of the Jewish people and be stoned, Pilate 
commanded his soldiers to say nothing of what had 
happened—a version of the story which is simpler, 
more intelligible, and therefore, doubtless, older than 
the curious account in Matthew (xxviii. 11-15) of the 
bribing of the soldiers by the priests. It is then 
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further narrated in the Gospel of Peter that on the 
Sunday morning Mary Magdalene, with her com- 
panions, came to the grave to make the usual lament 
for the dead, which had been omitted on the day of 
Jesus’ death for fear of the Jews. (The mention of 
the customary lamentation for the dead only, instead 
of the embalming of the body, as the purpose of 
the women, is a departure from the older tradition 
of Mk. xvi. 1=Lk. xxiv. 1, which can hardly be 
accidental). On their arrival at the grave the women 
found it open, and, sitting in the midst of it, a beauti- 
ful youth with bright gleaming garments, who asked 
them, “‘ Why are ye come?) Whom seek ye? The 
crucified? He is risen and goneaway. If ye believe 
it not, bend down and see the place where He lay, 
that He is no longer there. For He is risen and gone 
to the place whence He was sent forth.” The women 
fled, filled with terror. It has also previously been 
mentioned, in regard to the ‘“‘twelve disciples of the 
Lord,” immediately after the crucifixion, that they 
were filled with mourning and fear, and hid themselves 
because they were being pursued “as evildoers who 
desired to burn the Temple.” Now, after the close of 
the feast of unleavened bread, when all the passover- 
pilgrims were making their way homeward, they too 
returned, grieving over what had befallen, to their 
Galilean homes. ‘But I Simon Peter and my 
brother Andrew took our gear (nets) and went to the 
sea (of Galilee), and there was with us Levi the son 
of Alpheus, whom the Lord . . .” 

Here the fragment breaks off, and leaves us uncer- 
tain what happened to the three disciples at the Lake 
of Gennesareth. It is natural to conjecture that in 
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the sequel an appearance of the risen Lord is narrated, 
which perhaps may have had some similarity with 
the narrative in John xxi., but the difference in the 
list of persons present is to be noted. The appear- 
ance to Peter and his two companions, which was 
probably narrated here, was in any case the first 
(cf: 1 Cor. xv. 5), and did not take place until after 
the return of the disciples to Galilee. With this the 
narratives of John and Luke of the appearances to 
the disciples in and near Jerusalem, and of Matthew 
about the appearance to the women at the grave, are 
all irreconcilable. On the other hand, verse 57 of 
the Gospel of Peter agrees so exactly with the 
genuine closing verse of Mark (xvi. 8), that there are 
grounds for the conjecture that there may have been 
some relationship between the lost close of Mark and 
the narrative which follows in the Gospel of Peter. 
In other cases also the Gospel of Peter has such close 
resemblances to the Gospel of Mark that, while its 
dependence upon the latter cannot be confidently 
asserted, it may with some probability be conjectured. 
On the other hand, dependence of the Gospel of 
Peter on any of the other three canonical gospels is 
not probable ; its parallels with Luke and Matthew 
are all so incomplete, and show, alongside of the 
common elements, so much that is peculiar, that they 
can much more easily be explained as due to a com- 
mon source in oral or written tradition (a primitive 
Aramaic Gospel ?) than by direct dependence upon 
the canonical Gospels themselves. As regards the 
Gospel of John, the author of the Gospel of Peter 
differs so widely in his whole method of narration 
that any dependence is excluded, and even his 
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acquaintance with it is not probable. On the other 
hand, it must not be overlooked that the Gospel of 
Peter has several characteristics in common with the 
Gospel of John, especially its uncompromising anti- 
Judaism, which it betrays not only in its whole 
manner of speaking of the Jews, but especially in re- 
moving all the blame of the death of Jesus from Pilate 
and fixing it upon the Jewish King Herod. Further, 
the mention of the “ Garden of Joseph” (verse 24)— 
though as a designation for Joseph’s grave, not in 
order to indicate its locality (as in Jn. xix. 41); the 
mention of the “not breaking the legs,” though not 
with reference to Jesus (as in Jn. xix. 83), but of the 
penitent thief (in contradiction with Jn. xix. 32 ff); 
the prominence given to Mary Magdalene in the 
resurrection-story, though she is accompanied by her 
friends, and Christ does not appear to her (cf. Jn. xx. 
14 ff.); the dating of the crucifixion on the 14th Nisan, 
before the beginning of the Passover; finally—and this 
is the most important point—just as in the Gospel of 
Peter it is sometimes the death and sometimes the 
resurrection of Jesus which is thought of as the 
moment of His ascent to heaven (vv. 19 and 56), so 
in the Gospel of John His death is described as a 
“lifting up,” “being glorified,” “departure to the 
Father,” and even though on the Easter morning He 
first says, ‘I am not yet ascended to my Father,” He 
adds immediately, “Say unto my brethren, I ascend 
(now immediately) unto my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God” (xx. 17). By thus 
placing the ascension so close after the resurrection, 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel has endeavoured, if 
not to remove, at least to soften, the contradiction 
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between the ascension at the moment of death and 
the resurrection from the grave; we find the same 
contradiction in the Gospel of Peter, but here in its 
naked directness. For that is certainly the case 
when in one passage Jesus is exalted to heaven at 
the moment of His death, in another does not “ return 
to the place from which He was sent forth” until the 
moment of the resurrection, and in a third is led ° 
forth from the grave by two angels, and needs to be 
supported by them like a man who is helpless (89) ; 
that is so far from being an exaltation to heavenly 
glory that it is much more a mere return to a very 
imperfect mode of earthly existence. It is, indeed, 
quite out of harmony with this when it is immedi- 
ately added (40 ff.) that the head of Him who was 
led forth reached above the heavens, and that a 
‘voice from heaven addressed Him, saying, “ Thou 
hast preached obedience to them that sleep,” z.e. hast 
shown Thyself. as Lord and victor, to the under-world. 
Here we have the clear conception of the descent of 
Christ to hell in order to announce to the whole 
spiritual world its subjugation under His rule, a con- 
ception of which the Gnostic origin was clearly shown 
above (p. 204). Gnostic and docetic, too, is the figure 
of Christ which stretches above the heaven, and the 
walking cross which follows Him as He is led forth 
from the grave, and gives forth the voice of the 
(invisible) heavenly Christ. This whole series of 
fantastic conceptions only becomes comprehensible 
when we recall the mystery of the Gnostic cross of 
light from the Acts of Peter and John, where the 
cross as a mystical entity is more or less identified 
with the heavenly Alon Christ. But it is clear that 
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this Gnostic Alon Christ, who reaches above the 
heavens, and raises himself to heaven, and descends 
into hell and announces to the world of spirits their 
subjugation, has little or nothing in common with 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. We ought not to 
attempt to harmonise conceptions belonging to such 
different categories, but simply. to let them remain 
contradictory, and interpret the contradiction as due 
to their diverse origin, one of them being derived 
from the Gnostic mystical philosophy, the other from 
the tradition believed in the Church. In the way in 
which it endeavours to combine these two, the Gospel 
of Peter supplies evidence of the same mediating 
ecclesiastical tendency which the Gospel of John also 
exemplifies, only that it is far inferior to the latter in 
theological depth and artistic skill; it also follows 
Church tradition more closely than the latter ; to this 
extent it is correct to say that “it occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the Gospels and John.”? 
Its author did not, like the fourth Evangelist, write in 
opposition to the Synoptic tradition, but. took most 
of his material from it; at any rate it is drawn from 
the same stream of Church tradition from which the 
Synoptic Gospels are derived, only adding to it 
certain anti-Judaic and Gnostic-docetic views which 
prevailed in the author's environment, without his 
being conscious of any opposition between the source 
material and these added elements. 

On these grounds we may-conjecture that the 
Gospel of Peter is derived from Syria, the native 
home of Christian Gnosticism, and was composed 
in the first half of the second century, at a time 

' Harnack, Tevte und Untersuchungen, ix. 2 ff., p. 35, note. 
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when the evangelical tradition was still in a suffi- 
ciently fluid state to be capable of admitting variations 
and additions, and when, on the other hand, the 
Gnostic mythology was not yet consciously felt to 
be an incongruous element, and, more especially, the 
Gnostic docetism was not universally recognised as 
heretical. With this the external evidence is quite 
in harmony.’ That Justin, in the middle of the 
second century, knew and used the Gospel of Peter 
is certain from his express mention of the Memorials 
of Peter (Azournuoveduata Ilérpov) in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, cap. evi. He could not possibly have 
so described the Gospel of Mark, but only the 
Gospel of Peter, where Peter himself speaks in the 
first person ; and moreover his quotation in Apol., i. 
35, is not found in Mark, or in any canonical Gospel, 
but only in the Gospel of Peter, verse 6 f. If we 
had the complete text of the Gospel of Peter, it is 
probable that the numerous other apocryphal or 
uncanonical quotations of Justin would find their 
simple explanation from his having used this Gospel, 
which he held to be the authentic memoirs of the 
chief apostolic authority. The same may be the 
case, too, in regard to several of the quotations of the 
Alexandrian Clement Also, in the Syrian document 
which underlies the Apostolic Constitutions, which 
dates from the beginning or middle of the third 
century, an extra-canonical Gospel was used, which 
Harnack has shown to be very probably no other than 
the Gospel of Peter. Finally, we should not fail to 
notice the statement of Eusebius in his Church 

1 Cf. Harnack, ut sup., pp. 37-46; Hilgenfeld, Zeztschr, fur miss. 
Theol., 1893, Heft 2. 
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History (VI. xii.),to the effect that the bishop Serapion 
of Antioch forbade to a church of his diocese the 
hitherto (ca. 200) unhindered use of the Gospel of 
Peter, because, although in the main it was in accord- 
ance with the true doctrine of the Saviour, it yet 
contained some additions which on close examination 
were found to involve docetic error and to be danger- 
ous to orthodoxy. This quite agrees with the con- 
clusion which we have come to above. The only 
remarkable thing is that a Gospel which diverged so 
much from the canonical Gospels, and contained so 
many Gnosticising additions, should have been allowed 
to pass unchallenged in ecclesiastical circles down to 
the end of the second century. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE EGYPTIANS 


THE evayyédov Kat’ Aliyurrious is mentioned by Origen 
in his Homily on Luke i. 1 as the first of the extra- 
canonical Gospels used by the “heretics.” From 
many quotations in Clement of Alexandria, it appears 
to have been used by the Egyptian Valentinians 
(Theodotus) and Encratites; and from Epiphanius 
(Her., |xxii. 2), also by the Sabellians, whose native 
home was in the Libyan Pentapolis. But it does 
not necessarily follow from this that it was originally 
a heretical Gospel. Against this is the way in which 
Clement still treats it as an authority which stands 
alongside of the four canonical Gospels (Strom., IIT. 
xlii. 92), as well as the (at least probable, see below) 
fact that the author of the second Clementine Epistle, 
who was an ecclesiastically correct person, made use 
of it (ca. 170). We must remember, too, that both 
Encratites and Sabellians were not originally heretics, 
but represent a tendency of faith and life which in 
the second century had been very prevalent within 
the Church itself, and which had only been branded 
as heresy owing to the development of the Church 


as a whole having left it behind. There is thus good 
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ground for the conjecture’ that the Gospel of the 
Egyptians was originally the only Gospel in use 
among the Gentile Christians of Egypt, and was 
only gradually, in the course of the second century, 
forced into the background by the growing authority 
within the Church of the canonical Gospels, and that 
in such a way that it still for a considerable time 
remained in use among those communities in country 
places which had lagged behind the average rate of 
progress of the Church as a whole. 

We have but scanty remnants of this Gospel, which 
have been preserved by patristic witnesses. Clement 
quotes several times (Strom., III. ix. 63, 64, 66, xiii. 
92, vi. 45; Hac. ex Theodoto, 67) a dialogue of Jesus 
with Salome. To her question, “ How long shall 
death reign?” He replies, “So long as ye women bear 
children.” She thereupon asks, “ Had I done well, 
then, not to bear children?” To which He replies, 
“Kat every herb except that which has bitterness” 
(which, in spite of Clement’s softening interpretation, 
must certainly be understood as an exhortation to 
abstain from marriage, which is compared to a bitter 
fruit), When Salome asks when that shall be made 
known about which she inquired, namely, the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, the Lord answered, “ When 
ye shall trample on the garment of shame (the body ?), 
and when the two shall be one, and the male with 
the female neither male nor female.” Finally, on the 
same occasion, He said, “I am come to destroy the 
works of the woman,” namely, as Clement adds in 
explanation, birth and death as having their roots in 
desire. A quotation of almost exactly similar wording, 

1 Harnack, Chronologie, i. 614. 
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which is probably, if not certainly, to be referred to 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, is found in the second 
Clementine Epistle (xii. 2). To someone who in- 
quired concerning the coming of the Kingdom, the 
Lord answered, “ When the two shall be one, and the 
outward as the inward, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.” In still another form we 
find the same thought in the citation from the 
Gnostic Naasenes (Hippolytus, Philos., v..7): “ There 
is neither female nor male, but a new creation, a new 
man which is both male and female.” Similar, though 
more general, is the saying from the mystical discourse 
about the Cross in the Acts of Peter (sup., p. 210): 
«The Lord said in a mystery, ‘Unless ye make the 
right as the left and the left as the right, and the top as 
the bottom and the front as the back, ye shall not know 
the Kingdom of God.’” Of the “modal” Christ- 
ology of which we have found several instances in the 
Acts of Peter, Thomas, and John, we are reminded 
by the statement of Epiphanius (Her., lxxii. 2) that 
the Sabellians derived their error principally from the 
so-called Gospel of the Egyptians, where, among other 
mysterious utterances put into the mouth of the 
Redeemer, it was stated that He had declared to His 
disciples that ‘One and the same was the Father, 
the same the Son, and the same the Holy Ghost.” 
Even if that is not a direct quotation, it must have 
had some sort of foundation in the discourses in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians. 

From all this it may be concluded that the Gospel 
of the Egyptians, in regard both to its Christology 
and its ascetic morality, had close affinities with the 
Gnosticising tendency of the apocryphal Acts which 
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we have discussed. It does not at all follow from 
this that it was originally the special property of a 
heretical sect; it may just as well have served for 
the edification of Gentile Christians within the Church, 
in Egypt and elsewhere, as was doubtless the case 
with the aforesaid Acts, and the Gnosticising “Gospel 
of Peter,” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS AND 
OTHER GOSPEL-FRAGMENTS 


Tue Gospel of the Hebrews (ciayyédwoy cab’ ‘EBpatous, 
or ‘EBpaikév, or Iovdaikdv) is chiefly known to us from the 
frequent quotations of Jerome, who found it in use 
as a book written in the Chaldzo-Syriac language, 
in Hebrew letters, among the Palestinian Jewish 
Christians or ‘“ Nazareans” (and Ebionites?), and 
considered it so interesting that he translated it, so he 
tells us, into Greek and Latin. This was not, how- 
ever, the first translation of it, for the Gospel of the 
Hebrews is frequently mentioned earlier by Clement, 
Origen, and Kusebius, and all of them mention it in 
the same way, as a book well known in the Church, 
like the Gospel of the Egyptians. What the latter 
was to the Gentile Christians in Egypt, that, probably, 
was the Gospel of the Hebrews to the Jewish 
Christians there,’ having been brought thither from 
Palestine—namely, in earlier times the sole Gospel in 
use, until both alike were driven out by the canonical 
Gospels. Naturally, the book written in “ Chaldzo- 
Syriac” must in Egypt have been translated, for the 

1 According to the very probable conjecture of MHarnack, 
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use of the Greek-speaking Jewish Christians, into 
Greek, and doubtless here first received the title of 
“Gospel of the Hebrews,” which is its regular desig- 
nation in the Fathers, in contradistinction to the 
Gentile-Christian Gospel of the Egyptians. In its 
native Palestine, on the other hand, it was preserved 
in the original Aramaic, and was held by most, as 
Jerome frequently remarks, to be the authentic work 
of the Apostle Matthew, and, therefore, the original of 
the canonical Gospel of Matthew. The real state 
of the case, in regard to their relation, is a difficult 
problem, in regard to which the judgment of scholars 
is still as unsettled as that of the learned Jerome of 
old seems to have been uncertain. I do not find 
myself able to agree either with those who attribute 
_ to the Gospel of the Hebrews, in its whole extent, a 
greater originality than to the canonical Matthew; 
nor, on the other hand, with those who hold it to be 
a secondary product entirely dependent on the latter. 
The view which most commends itself to me is, that 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, so far as we know it from 
the fragments that have come down to us, was a 
development of the Aramaic primitive Gospel inde- 
pendent of the canonical Gospels, in which some 
very early traditions are combined with legends and 
reflections of later origin. Since this embellishment 
and development of the primitive Gospel continued 
in Jewish circles throughout several generations, it is 
impossible to assign a definite time for the composi- 
tion of the Gospel of the Hebrews. We may here 
collect the most important fragments. 

There is no parallel to the canonical stories of the 
Childhood ; these were doubtless lacking in the Gospel 
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of the Hebrews, which seems to have begun with the 
baptism of Jesus.t That in itself shows independence 
of the canonical Gospels, for a later production 
dependent upon these would certainly not have 
omitted the stories of the Childhood, but have decked 
them out with further legends, as the Protevangelium 
Jacobi shows. The description of the Baptism is very 
peculiar. Jerome, 4dv. Pelag., iii. 2, reports: “Inthe 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written in 
the Chaldean and Syrian language, but in Hebrew 
letters, which is used by the Nazareans to this day, (the 
Gospel) according to the Apostles or, as most say, 
according to Matthew, which the library at Cesarea 
possesses, the story is thus told: ‘ Behold, the mother 
of the Lord and His brethren said to Him, “John 
the Baptist is baptizing for the forgiveness of sins ; let 
us go and be baptized by him.” ‘Then said He unto 
them: ‘“ How have I sinned that I should go and 
‘cause myself to baptized? unless that which I have 
even now said be (asin of) ignorance.”’” This denial 
by Jesus of His personal need for baptism is based 
upon an apologetic reflection, which is not derived 
either from the original tradition or from the 
canonical Gospels, but forms an independent parallel 
to the dialogue between Jesus and the Baptist in 
Matthew iii. 14 f., which is also inspired by an 
apologetic purpose. At the Baptism, the Gospel of 
the Hebrews probably narrated an appearance of 
fire in the Jordan ; there is not, indeed, direct evidence 
of this, but there is a narrative of this kind in the 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Recept.,iv.19 f.; 
Handmann, Das Hebrierevangelium, 61 ff.; Harnack, Chronologie, 
i. 643 f. Zahn takes a different view, Gesch. des Kanons, ii. 686 ff. 
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closely related Ebionite Gospel (see below) ; Justin, 
too, asserts that it was attested by “the apostles” 
(Dial. c. Trypho, \xxxviii.), and in the Cyprianic 
tractate de Rebaptismate the appearance of flames is 
mentioned in immediate connection with the above 
conversation between Jesus and His mother, which 
is only found in the Gospel of the Hebrews; there- 
fore the appearance of flame was also probably 
narrated in it. Jerome, however, was silent in regard 
to that, because he suspected it of a Gnosticising 
tendency, which in his time was not considered so 
harmless as in the second century. Of the Baptism 
itself he found in this Gospel the following account: 
«But it came to pass that when the Lord was gone 
up out of the water, there descended upon Him the 
whole fountain of the Holy Spirit and rested upon 
Him, and spake to Him, saying, ‘ My Son, in all the 
prophets I was waiting for Thee that ‘Thou shouldest 
come and I should rest in Thee ; for Thou art my rest, 
Thou art my first-born Son, Thou art King for ever!” 
Here the voice at the Baptism is not, as in Matthew, 
a statement in regard to Jesus, but an address to 
Him, as in Mark and Luke, and this is certainly the 
more original form ; but, in contradistinction to both 
these, the Voice is not ascribed to God the Father, 
but to the Holy Spirit, who also, as the next 
fragment shows, is thought of as the Mother of 
Jesus. The disappearance of the incarnation of the 
Holy Spirit in the dove is connected with its being 
thought of as a personal Divine Being who in a 
measure dwelt in the prophets, looking forward to 
and preparing for His complete manifestation (as “ the 
whole fountain of the Spirit”) in Jesus as its first- 
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born Son. That is an unmistakably Gnostic concep- 
tion, closely connected with the Cerinthian doctrine 
of the descent of the heavenly Christ upon Jesus at 
baptism, and also with the Clementine doctrine of the 
continuous manifestation of the prophetic Spirit, but 
unconnected with the simpler form of the legend in 
the canonical story of the Baptism. Again, whereas 
in the canonical story of the Temptation Jesus is taken 
‘up by the Devil into a high mountain and to the 
pinnacle of the Temple, in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
the story runs: “ My Mother, the Holy Ghost, took 
me by one of my hairs and carried me up to Mount 
Tabor,” a passage of old-fashioned naiveté which is 
well attested by Jerome and Origen. In the fourth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer Jerome found, instead 
of the canonical émovcior, the Aramaic mahar = 
‘‘our bread for to-morrow.” That is simpler than 
the canonical form, but does it follow that it is 
therefore more primitive? Is it not, rather, a cor- 
rection of the obscure original? ‘That is still a very 
doubtful point. In the story of the healing of the 
man with the withered hand (Mt. xu. 9 ff), the 
Gospel of the Hebrews adds the interesting detail 
that the sick man was a mason, and lived by his 
trade, and therefore begged Jesus to restore his 
health in order that he might not be obliged to 
suffer the shame of begging. Is it possible that the 
canonical Gospels omitted that on account of the 
slur cast upon begging? Or was it for this very 
reason that the Gospel of the Hebrews adopted 
this addition? The saying about forgiveness runs 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews in part like Mt. xviii. 
21 f., in part like Lk. xvi. 4: “If thy brother 
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has sinned (against thee) in word, and has rendered 
thee satisfaction, thou shalt receive him seven times 
in the day.” Simon Peter said: “Seven times in 
one day?” The Lord answered him: “ Yea, I say 
unto thee, until seventy times seven! For even in 
the prophets, after they had been anointed with the 
Holy Spirit, there was found sinful speech” (how 
much more is it to be pardoned in ordinary men }). 
In the story of the rich young man (Mt. xix. 16 ff), 
the Gospel of the Hebrews had (according to a 
statement of Origen in his commentary on Matthew) 
the peculiar addition : “‘ The rich man, however, began 
to scratch his head, and it pleased him not (viz. the 
command to sell what he had and give to the poor). 
Then said the Lord unto him: ‘ How canst thou say, 
I have fulfilled the law and the prophets, seeing it 
is written in the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself”? And behold, many of thy brethren, 
sons of Abraham, are clothed in foul garments and 
perish of hunger, and thy house is full of many good 
things, and nothing cometh out of it to them.’ And 
then, turning to Simon His disciple, who was sitting 
near Him, He said: ‘Simon, son of John, it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’” 

That this profound interpretation of the fulfilling 
of the law might be original is quite possible, but in 
that case it would be hard to understand why the 
canonical Gospels should have omitted it. “How 
the much more difficult account in the Synoptics 
could have arisen out of this plain narrative is 
unimaginable.” Therefore we must see inthis, 
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rather, a “ homiletic development and simplification,” 
suggested by the desire “ to make the original Gospel, 
the common source of the Greek Matthew and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as little offensive as pos- 
sible to Jewish readers.”! In Mt. xxiii. 35, Jerome 
found in “the Gospel of the Nazarzans” the reading, 
* Zachariah, the son of Jehoiadah,” instead of “the 
son of Barachiah.” As Zachariah the son of Jehoiadah 
appears from 2 Chron. xxiv. to have been, as a matter 
of fact, the last Old Testament martyr, the Gospel 
of the Hebrews seems to have here the more correct 
text; but, if this were original, how could the in- 
accurate statement in the canonical Matthew have 
been substituted for it? Is it not more probable 
that the canonical “ Zachariah the son of Barachiah ” 
was the more original (the reference being to the 
son of Baruch, the martyr whose story Josephus 
tells in B.J., IV. v. 4), and that a Jew familiar 
with the Scriptures inserted in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, instead of the name of a martyr unknown 
to him, as not being from the Old Testament, the 
familiar name from 2 Chron. xxiv.? The parable 
of the Talents, Mt. xxv. 14 fff, was, according to 
a statement of Eusebius, narrated in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews in the form that one of the three 
servants wasted his lord’s substance with harlots 
and female flute-players, and was therefore thrown 
into prison; the second increased it, and was wel- 
comed for so doing; the third hid it, and received 
blame for doing so, but not punishment. ‘This 


1 Zahn, Gesch. des Neutest. Kanons, ii. 714, 715 f. <A different 
conclusion is reached by Harnack, Chronologie, ii. 649 ; Handmann 
and Hilgenfeld, ut sup. 
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account is undoubtedly clearer to the popular under- 
standing than the canonical, which so sharply dis- 
tinguishes between faithful and unfaithful servants, 
without the admission of an intermediate class 
between. But for this very reason the latter has 
the better claim to originality. Moreover, the canoni- 
cal account varies in Matthew and Luke; it is there- 
fore probable that in the oldest tradition different 
versions existed side by side, and passed over inde- 
pendently into the various Gospels. In reference to 
Mt. xxvii. 51, Jerome remarks that in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, instead of the veil of the Temple, it 
is the lintel of the door which is rent in twain—a 
variant of the legend which conveys the same sym- 
bolic meaning. The story of the Resurrection in 
the Gospel of the Hebrews appears to have been 
completely at variance with the canonical accounts. 
Jerome (de Vir Illustr., 2 and 16) gives the following 
fragments :——“ The Lord, after He had given the linen 
cloth to a servant of the priest (one of the guards at 
the grave ?), went to James and appeared to him. 
James had taken an oath to eat no bread from the 
time when he partook of the cup of the Lord until 
he should see Him risen from among those that sleep. 
Then the Lord said to him, ‘ Bring a table and bread.’ 
Thereupon He took the bread, blessed it, brake it, 
and gave it to James the Just with the words: 
‘My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man has 
arisen from among those that sleep.’” ‘ And when 
He came to Simon Peter and those that were with 
him, He said unto them, ‘ Handle Me and see that I 
am not an incorporeal spirit (dajuénov)’; and immedi- 
ately they touched Him and believed.” Of these 
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fragments, the first stands in direct contradiction 
with all the canonical accounts, and its only point of 
contact with the Gospel of Peter is that the servants 
of the priests are assumed, as it seems, to have formed 
part of the watch at the grave; the second has some 
resemblances to Lk. xxiv. 36 ff. and Jn. xx. 20, 
but of so free a character that dependence on the 
one side or the other is out of the question. Finally, 
the following sayings from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
which have no canonical parallels, are attested by 
patristic evidence:—‘“ Ye shall never be joyful except 
when ye have looked on your brethren in love” 
(Jerome in Eph. v.). “To grieve the spirit of one’s 
brother is one of the greatest transgressions” (Jerome 
in EHizech. xviii.). ‘He that seeketh shall not rest 
until he finds; when he hath found, he shall be 
astonished ; when he is astonished, he shall be lord 
(king); when he has become lord, he shall come to 
rest” (Clem. Alex., Strom., V. xiv. 96; and—the 
two last clauses only—Sétrom.. II. ix. 45). 

Anyone who makes an unprejudiced examination 
of these fragments will, I believe, come to the con- 
clusion that, while the Gospel of the Hebrews has 
most affinity with that of Matthew, it is not dependent 
either upon it or upon any of the other canonical 
Gospels; on the other hand, that it is not distin- 
guished from these by the greater originality of its 
text, and therefore, in the form at least in which it is 
known to us from patristic quotations, is not to be 
regarded as a source of the canonical Gospels. These 
facts can, it seems to me, be most simply explained 
by the supposition that the Gospel of the Hebrews 
represents an independent line of development, 
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parallel to that of the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Gospels of the Egyptians and of Peter, which are 
all sprung from a common root, namely, the primi- 
tive Aramaic Gospel, in connection with which oral 
tradition, taking on various colourings due to local 
influences, worked as a differentiating factor. 

The “ Gospel of the Twelve Apostles according to 
Matthew,” which was used by the heretical Jewish 
Christians or ‘‘ Ebionites,” seems to have been a further 
and freer development of the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Epiphanius has given some fragments of it, and 
Origen and Jerome refer to it, but without distinctly 
differentiating it from the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Its most striking peculiarity was not the absence of 
the story of the Childhood—which was doubtless also 
lacking in the Gospel of the Hebrews—but the fact 
that the Apostles spoke of themselves in it in the 
first person (“There came a man named Jesus, thirty 
years old, who chose us,” Epiph., Har., xxx. 13). 

The story of the Baptism, too, is different from 
that of the Gospel of the Hebrews, and is evidently 
an unskilful combination of canonical and apocryphal 
elements. The Spirit not only descends in the form 
of a dove, but enters into Jesus. The voice from 
heaven is thrice repeated: (1) ‘Thou art My beloved, 
in Thee I am well pleased” (cf. Mk. and Lk.); (2) 
“This day have I begotten Thee” (cf: Justin,’ and 
Lk. ace. Cod. D); (8) “This is My Son, the beloved, 
in whom I am well pleased” (cf: Mt.). Between 
these there is mentioned the shining forth of a 
brilliant light (cf. Justin*), and the narrative ends by 
saying that John, alarmed at all this, fell at the feet 

1 Dial. c. Tryph., \xxxviii. 
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of Jesus, with the words, “ Lord, baptize Thou me.” 
Jesus, however, refused, saying, “ Let be, for so it is 
meet that all should be fulfilled” (following Mt., 
but here inappropriate, since Jesus had already been 
baptized). ‘There are two other remarkable fragments, 
which point to vegetarian asceticism. In the account 
of the food used by John the Baptist, “locusts” are 
replaced by “ oil-cakes,” and before the Last Supper 
Jesus says: ‘I have not desired to eat meat at this 
passover with you” (Epiph., Har., xxx. 18, 22). 
Finally, a saying directed against the Jewish sacrificial 
system is put into the mouth of Jesus: “I am come 
to destroy (catadvoa, cf: Mt. v. 17) the sacrifices, and 
if ye do not cease from sacrificing, the wrath (of God) 
will not cease from you” (Epiph., Her., xxx. 16), 
It does not seem to me possible, on the strength of 
these few quotations, to arrive at a definite opinion 
upon the special character of this Ebionite “Gospel 
of the Apostles according to Matthew”; from the 
fragments which have come down to us, we can as 
little affirm as deny that it had a Gnosticising, or 
anti-Pauline, or other heretical tendency. I cannot, 
therefore, understand why we should be required to 
assume the complete diversity of this “ Ebionite” 
Gospel from the “‘ Nazareean ” Gospel of the Hebrews, 
since it cannot be denied that the Fathers have 
constantly confounded and identified them. Among 
the quotations which have been given, apart from the 
story of the Baptism, which aims at harmonising 
canonical with non-canonical accounts, there is 
nothing which might not just as well have come 
from the Gospel of the Hebrews. As the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, which was common to all Jewish 
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Christians, was read in different places and in different 
languages, it may well have received, here and there, 
a slightly different form, sometimes shorter, some- 
times longer, sometimes freer, sometimes more closely 
adapted to the canonical Gospels ; and in order the 
more easily to maintain its authority against these, 
it may well have been in some circles brought under 
the name of the twelve Apostles, and have introduced 
these, or at any rate Matthew on their behalf, narrating 
in the first person, as Peter is made to do in the 
Gospel which bears his name. As, however, these 
were merely editorial alterations of form without 
essential change of content, it is quite intelligible 
that the Fathers did not pay much attention to 
these formal differences, but described one and the 
same Jewish Christian Gospel sometimes by one 
name and sometimes by another. To me, at any 
rate, it seems to be beyond doubt that when Origen, 
in his enumeration of the extra-ecclesiastical Gospels 
(Homily on Lk. i. 1), says nothing of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews, which was well known to him, but, 
on the other hand, speaks of a Gospel “with the 
title ‘Of the Twelve’ ” (To TLE PAmjLevoV TOV OwdeKa 
evayy.), he means nothing else than the Gospel of 
the Hebrews. 

In connection with these remnants of apocryphal 
Gospels there fall to be mentioned some detached 
sayings of Jesus which have been preserved by 
tradition without any mention of a source where 
they were originally reported, or of the connection | 
in which they were spoken; under which circum- 
stances the genuineness of the reported saying must 
of course remain doubtful. I arrange these sayings 
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according to the age of the witnesses who attest 
them, and place at the end those whose attestation 
is anonymous.? 

“To give is more blessed than to receive ” (Acts xx. 
35). When Jesus saw a man working on the Sabbath, 
He said unto him: “O man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, 
thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law” 
(inserted, in Cod. D, between Lk. vi. 4 and 5; the 
thought is original, though it reminds us of Rom. xiv. 
14, 23; ‘‘transgressor of the law” occurs only in Paul 
and James; the genuineness of the saying is therefore 
questionable). “Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy!” (Clem. Rom., I. xiii. 2; Polycarp, ad Phil., 
ii. 3; Clem. Al., Strom., II. xviii. 91; cf: Mt. v. 7). 
“ Behold, I make the last like the first” (Epistle of 
Barnabas vi. 13; cf: Mt. xx. 16, “ The last shall be first, 
and the first last”; also Revelation xxi. 5, ‘‘ Behold, I 
make all things new”). ‘Those who desire to see Me 
and to attain to My kingdom must receive Me amid 
trouble and suffering” (Barnabas vii. 11). “Wherein 
I meet you, therein I will judge you” (Justin, Dial., 
xlvii., and Clem. Al., Quzs dives, xl. Similarly in 
Cyprian, de Mort., xvii.,.“ According to what the 
Lord finds thee to be when He calls thee, as such does 
He judge thee”). ‘Even though ye have lain in My 
bosom, if ye do not My commandments, I will reject 
you and say unto you, I know not whence ye are, ye 
workers of iniquity ” (2 Clem. iv. 5; cf. Lk. xiii. 26 f. 


1 Cf. James Hardy Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu (Gebhardt und 
Harnack, Texte und Untersuch., xiv. 2, 1896); Erwin Preuschen, 
Antilegomena, Reste ausserkanonischen Evang., 1901 ; Harnack, Die 
jungst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, 1897. 
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and Mt. vii. 21 ff.). ‘Show yourselves approved 
money-changers, rejecting some, but retaining the 
good” (Clem. Al., Strom., I. xxviii.; without the last 
two clauses, frequently in Origen, the Clementine 
Homilies, Basil, Jerome, etc.). “He who is married 
shall not put away (his wife), and he who is not 
married shall not marry. He who with the purpose 
of continence has vowed not to marry, shall remain 
unmarried” (Clem. Al., Strom., III. xv. 97; cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 10, where, however, Paul expressly disclaims the 
authority of the Lord for his opinion; therefore it is 
possible that, in the Encratite circles in which the 
Gospel of the Egyptians was current, this saying was 
manufactured out of the saying of Paul). “ For not 
out of jealousy did the Lord in a gospel give the 
command, ‘My mystery (keep) for Me and for the 
sons of My house’” (Clem. Al, Stvom., V. x. 64; 
Clementine Homilies, xix. 20; cf. Mt. vii. 6). “Pray 
for the great thing, and the small thing shall be added 
unto you; pray for the heavenly, and the earthly shall 
be added unto you” (Origen, de Orat., ii. 2, and— 
without the second clause—Clem. Al., Strom., I. xxiv.; 
cf. Mt. vii. 7 ff, vi. 19, 33). ‘He who is near Me 
is near the fire; he who is far from Me is far from the 
Kingdom” (Origen, Hom. in Jerem., and Didymus in 
Ps. \xxxviii. 8). ‘‘ For the sake of the weak I became 
weak (sick), and for the sake of the hungry I hungered, 
and for the sake of the thirsty I thirsted ” (Origen, 
Commentary on Matthew; cf. Mt. xxv. 35 f., 2 
Cor. vill. 9). ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, and quench not the light which is kindled 
in you” (Pseudo-Cyprian, de Aleator., iv.; cf. Mt. vi. 
22 f., Eph. iv. 80). “The weak shall be saved through 
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the strong” (Apostol. Constit., xxvi.). “Seek after 
faith and hope, by which is produced love to God 
and man, whereby eternal life is secured” (Macarius, 
HTomil., xxxvii. 1). “Why do ye wonder at the signs? 
I give you a great inheritance, such as the whole world 
has not” (Macarius, Homil., xii. 17). “If ye do not 
fast from the world (renounce the world), ye shall not 
find the Kingdom of God; and if ye keep not the 
Sabbath (allegorical for the consecration of life ?), ye 
shall not see the Father” (Egyptian papyrus frag- 
ment, ed. Grenfell and Hunt).t ‘I took my stand 
in the midst of the world, and appeared unto them in 
the flesh, and I found all men drunken, and none 
found I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men because they are blind in their 
Meares (207d, cf. Ji. 1.5, 10 f,, xi. 27, vi. 27; Mk. 
vil. 17 f.). “A prophet is not welcome in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures among 
them that know him” (zbid.; cf. Lk. iv. 24). “A 
city built upon the top . a ire hill and stablished can 
neither fall nor be hidden” (2bzd.; cf. Mt. v. 14 and 
vii. 24 ff.). “ Wherever there is one alone I am with 
him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I” (zbzd.). ‘The interpre- 
tation of this obscure saying as referring to the spiritual 
nearness of Christ (God) to the pious man who is free 
from worldliness, even in his daily work (Harnack) is 
very problematical ; the parallel seems to me closer 
with the pantheism of the Gnostic “Gospel of Eve,” 
where it is said: “I am thou and thou art I, and 
wheresoever thou art I also am, and in all things I 
am distributed, and wheresoever thou wilt thou 
1 The Oayrhynchus “ Sayings,” Part I., 1. 
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gatherest me, and in gathering me thou gatherest 
thyself” (Kpiph., Her., xxvi. 8). 

It is evident that in this débris of apocryphal 
Gospels very various material has been thrown to- 
gether. Alongside of bed-rock from the lowest strata 
of the primitive tradition, there are also curious 
conglomerates of late formation. But as literary 
monuments they have an incontestible significance. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THe Acts or PAu 


THESE may appropriately be placed here, for in 
the estimation of the early Church they held the 
highest place among the Apocrypha, standing quite 
close to the canonical Scriptures; Origen, de Princ., 
I. ii. 8, cites them alongside of the Gospel of John. 
He either did not know, or did not care, that, 
according to a statement of Tertullian (de Baptismo, 
Xvii.), a presbyter of Asia Minor was convicted of 
having invented these Acts to do honour to Paul. 
In spite of this and of certain features calculated 
to offend a strict ecclesiastical conscience, these Acts 
_ were long a favourite book of edification. Points 
likely to cause difficulty, such as the anecdote 
(known to Jerome, but nowhere to be found in the 
present text’) of the baptism of a lion, were eliminated, 
the long-winded narrative was abridged in many 
places (the gaping seams in the present Thecla- 
legend and in the Martyrdom of Paul are not to be 
overlooked, and the original text must have been 
different), and finally from the voluminous work a 
few specially valuable extracts were detached, such 

1 It is quite impossible to find a place for it in the scene where 


Thecla is exposed to the wild beasts in the theatre. 
245 
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as the Thecla-legend, the correspondence of Paul 
with the Corinthians, and the martyrdom of the 
Apostle at Rome, which then, as independent wholes, 
were translated and preserved in the Churches of 
both East and West, while the bulk of the work was 
lost. With the disappearance of the work as a whole, 
the knowledge of the original connection of these 
various writings with the Acts of Paul was lost, and 
until recently it was not supposed that we possessed 
any part of it. This error has been lately (1897) 
removed by the discovery of Egyptian papyrus- 
fragments in which C. Schmidt detected the Coptic 
translation of the lost Acts of Paul, including the 
story of Thecla, the correspondence with the Cor- 
inthians, and the martyrdom at Rome, thus proving 
that these formed integral parts of the Acts of Paul.’ 
Not until the difficult decipherment and translation of 
these Coptic papyrus-fragments has been completed 
and published can we hope to gain a clear idea of 
this apocryphal work, which was so highly prized in 
the ancient Church, and to arrive at a definite judg- 
ment in regard to some points on which the opinions 
of scholars are still at variance. In the meantime I 
may confine myself to the following extracts from the 
pretty Thecla-legend, which gives an excellent picture 
of the attitude of second-century Christianity.’ 

When Paul, so the Acts relate, fleeing from 

1 C. Schmidt, Die Paulusakten: Eine wiedergefundene altchristliche 
Schrift des 2. Jahrhunderts (in the new Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 
vii. p. 117 f. Also as a separate reprint.) 

2 Tischendorf, Act. Apost. Apocr., 40 ff.; Wright, Apocr. Acts, 116 ff.; 
Lipsius, Apokr. Apost.-Gesch., ii. 1. 424 ff.; Schlau, Akten des P. 


und der Thekla und die altere Theklalegende (1877); Zahn, Gesch. des 
N.T. Kanons, ii. 865 ff.; Harnack, Chronologie, 491 ff. 
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Antioch, came to Iconium, he was accompanied by 
the two smiths, Demas and Hermogenes, who made 
pretence of great affection for him. He, on his part, 
bearing in mind the goodness of Christ, did them 
no harm, but was so full of love to them that he 
instructed them in the words of the Lord, especially 
in the doctrine of His birth and resurrection, and 
recounted to them the wonderful acts of the Lord as 
they had been revealed to him. Now, Onesiphorus, 
hearing of his arrival, went to welcome him, and 
recognised him from the description which Titus had 
given of him: small stature, bald head, crooked legs, 
knock-knees, big eyes, brows meeting in the middle, 
long nose; full of charm, looking sometimes like a 
man and sometimes like an angel. When the 
Apostle was come into his house there was great joy, 
prayer was offered on bended knee, and there was 
breaking of bread and preaching “of the Divine word 
concerning continence and the resurrection.” Paul 
said : “Blessed are they who have kept their flesh pure, 
for they shall be the temple of God. Blessed are the 
continent, for to them God will speak. Blessed are 
those also who have renounced the world, for they 
shall be well-pleasing to God. Blessed are they who 
have wives as though they had them not, for they 
shall have God for their portion. Blessed are the 
God-fearing, for they shall become angels of God. 
[Blessed are they who tremble at the word of God, 
for them shall God call. Blessed are they who have 
received the wisdom of Jesus the Messiah, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.'] Blessed are they 
who have preserved their baptism (baptismal grace), 
1 The bracketed clauses are only in the Syriac text. 
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for they shall rest with the Father and His beloved 
Son. [Blessed are they who have received the 
exhortation of the Messiah, for they shall be in great 
light. Blessed are they who for the love of God (or, 
“of Christ ”) have forsaken this body (the martyrs), for 
they shall reap a harvest of eternal life and stand at 
the right hand of the Son of God.] Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, and shall not 
see the bitter day of judgment [and on the day of 
judgment receive the Kingdom]. Blessed are the 
bodies [and souls] of the virgins, for they shall be 
well-pleasing to God, and shall not lose the reward 
of their purity, for the promise of the Father shall 
be unto them for a saving power unto the day of 
His son, and they shall have rest in eternity.” This 
sermon of Paul was heard from the window of the 
neighbouring house by ‘Thecla, the daughter of 
Theocleia, and the promised bride of the distinguished 
youth Thamyris, and she was so much impressed by 
what she heard that it was impossible to induce her, 
day or night, to leave the seat at the window, her 
only desire being to listen to “the word of virginity 
and of prayer.” Wain were the exhortations of her 
mother, vain the appeals of her promised husband 
when he was called to speak to her, and the grief of 
the whole household. Thecla would no longer listen 
to anything except the words of Paul. Thamyris 
hastened angrily into the street, found Demas and 
Hermogenes at the house were Paul was lodging, 
and inquired from them concerning the man who by 
his exhortation persuaded wives and virgins to reject 
married life. They denied their acquaintance with 
Paul, but admitted that he dissuaded young people 
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from marrying, saying to them: “Ye shall not 
receive any resurrection unless ye remain chaste and 
keep your bodies undefiled.” Then he invited them 
to a luxurious feast, and complained of his trouble 
about his promised bride. They advised him to 
accuse Paul before the governor as an adherent of 
the doctrine of Christ ; he would then bring Paul to 
trial, and Thecla would become the wife of Thamyris. 
Moreover, they desired to teach him that the 
resurrection which Paul preached was (in reality) 
already past, inasmuch as we live again in our 
children and are (spiritually) raised to life through 
the knowledge of the true God.’ Brought before 
the judgment-seat of the governor, Paul laid before 
‘him a solemn confession which contains nothing 
specifically Pauline, nor yet anything specifically 
Gnostic, but simply the general belief of the Church 
at that time: “The living God, the God of requital 
[Syr., who does not requite], the jealous God, the 
God who has need of nothing, who desires the 
salvation of men (cf: 1 Tim. ii. 4), hath sent me to 
deliver them from corruption and from impurity, and 
from all lust and from death, that they might not 
sin any more. Therefore hath God sent His Son 
(raida), whom I preach, and upon whom I teach men 
to set their hopes, for He alone has had compassion 
on the erring world, that it might no more come 
into judgment, but have faith and the fear of God, 


1 This sentence is wanting in the Syriac text, and has no special 
appropriateness to the context, It is therefore presumably an 
addition of the Catholic redactor, who desires to characterise the 
opponents of the Apostle as Gnostics of the type referred to in 
2 Tim. ii. 18. Cf Lipsius, ué sup., 453 f. 
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and knowledge of honour, and love of truth. If, 
then, I teach that which is revealed unto me by God, 
what wrong do I do in that?” Paul is then cast 
into prison, but Thecla, by bribing the jailor, gains 
access to him, in order to sit at his feet and hear of 
the great deeds of God. On the next morning she is 
sought by her friends, and when they find her in the 
prison with Paul she is brought before the governor 
along with him. The governor asks her why she 
acts contrary to the customs of the country. She 
answers never a word, but keeps gazing at Paul. 
Then her mother asks that she may be burnt, fool 
that she is, for a warning to all other women. The 
governor unwillingly yields to the pressure of the 
multitude, and orders Paul to be scourged and driven 
out of the city, but Thecla to be burned to death in 
the theatre. All the people flock thither to witness 
the spectacle. And as a lamb on the wide pasture 
looks round for its shepherd, so the eyes of Thecla 
ranged over the crowd in search of Paul. Then, 
suddenly, she sees the Lord Jesus Christ in the form 
of Paul standing beside her, and while her gaze is 
fastened on Him, He ascends up to heaven. The 
maids bring wood for the heap of faggots; Thecla is 
stripped and brought into the theatre; the governor 
weeps when he sees her, and admires her constancy. 
She mounts the pyre, stretching forth her arms in 
the form of the cross; the flames spring up, but they 
singe no hair of her head, for God causes the earth 
to rumble and a storm-cloud to pour down such a 
torrent of rain and hail that the fire is extinguished 
and the lives of many of the onlookers are endangered. 
(Here there seems to be a gap in the narrative, for 
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nothing is said of the liberation of Thecla or of how 
she passed the next few days.) Six days later Thecla 
found Paul again, who in the meantime had con- 
tinued fasting along with Onesiphorus and his family, 
and praying for her deliverance, in an open grave 
beside the road from Iconium to Daphne. Paul and 
his companions gave thanks for her deliverance, and 
then, from five loaves, some herbs, water and salt, 
they prepared a common meal, and rejoiced in “the 
pure works of Christ” (that means, in the pure, 
because vegetable, means of subsistence which Christ 
had created). Thecla then declared to Paul her 
resolve to cut off her hair and follow him everywhere. 
He reminded her of the dangers and temptations to 
which she would be exposed in this evil time, because 
of her beauty. She replied: “ Give me but the sign 
of God [or, “the seal in Christ,” 7.e. baptism], and no 
temptation shall have any power over me more.” 
He answered : “ Have patience, Thecla, and thou shalt 
receive the water (of baptism).” Then he sent 
Onesiphorus and his family back to Iconium, and 
took Thecla by the hand and went with her to 
Antioch. Scarcely had they reached the town when 
a great man [the Syriarch], named Alexander, met 
them, and was immediately fired with such passion 
for Thecla that he offered the Apostle much money 
if he would give her to him. Paul answered that 
she did not belong to him, and that he did not know 
her. Alexander then tries to lay hold of her forcibly 
on the open street, but she defends herself, tears his 
robe, knocks the golden diadem [with the image of 
the Emperor’] from his head [and stamps it upon 
1 Omitted in some MSS. (perhaps from political expediency). 
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the ground]. Thereupon she is denounced to the 
governor and sentenced to fight with beasts in the 
arena. Thecla beseeches only that her virginity may 
be preserved, and is handed over to the protection of 
the rich princess Tryphena, who had lost her daughter 
a short time before. Then when on a feast-day the 
wild beasts are exhibited, Thecla is bound upon the 
back of a lioness, which, to the astonishment of all 
the people, licks her feet. On the next day Thecla, 
accompanied by Tryphena, who mourns for her, was 
brought into the theatre, where there arose a great 
tumult, some of the people demanding the death of 
the “ sacrilegious woman ” (‘epdovAos), others, especially 
the women, lamenting over this unrighteous sentence 
which should bring misfortune on the whole city. 
Thecla was then stripped, and, girded only with a 
loin-cloth, thrown into the arena, where she, feeling 
no fear of death, but only shame at her nakedness, 
took refuge in prayer, and, stretching out her arms 
cross-wise, awaited the onset of the beasts. A wild 
leopard and a lioness were first let loose upon her: 
the lioness lay down tamely at her feet, the leopard 
fell down dead. A powerful bear runs at her, but 
the lioness leaps upon him and tears him. Then 
draws near a lion trained to fight; him, too, the 
lioness attacks, and the two commence to tear each 
other. More beasts are loosed upon her, and Thecla 
awaits their onset, praying. Then, turning to one 
side, she sees a trench full of water, and, with 
the words, “On this, my last day, I shall be 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ !” 
she leaps into the water. All the onlookers pity 
her, thinking that she will become the prey of 
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the sea-lion; but the latter is killed by a flame 
which leaps out of the water, and at the same time 
envelops Thecla in such a cloud of light that her 
nakedness becomes invisible. (This self-baptism and 
the appearance of fire cannot originally have stood 
in connection with the fight of the beasts; a con- 
siderable portion has been left out, and things 
originally separate have been brought together.) 
Finally, they endeavoured to have Thecla torn in 
pieces by two bulls, by tying her between them and 
exciting the animals with hot irons; but the fire 
burnt the cords and freed her. At the sight of this 
Tryphena fell into a swoon, and Thecla’s enemy 
Alexander, fearing the anger of the Emperor, to 
whom Tryphena was related, begged that Thecla 
might be released. She is brought before the 
governor, and confesses herself a servant of the living 
God, whose Son has even now aided her, the sole Way 
of Salvation and the Hope of Eternal Life, the Refuge 
and the Rest of all who are persecuted and oppressed. 
The governor then sets her free, and all the women 
in the theatre praise with one voice the God of 
Thecla as the one true God. ‘Tryphena takes her 
back to her house, and, along with her servants, is 
converted by Thecla’s instructions to belief in Christ. 
After some days Thecla learns that Paul is sojourning 
at Myra in Lycia, whereupon she puts on men’s 
clothing and, accompanied by youths and maidens, 
sets out to go to him. She finds him occupied in 
preaching the Word. His anxiety lest she may have 
fallen into some new temptation is quieted by her 
confession that she has received the bath of water: 
“For He who gave thee strength for the Gospel, also 
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gave me strength for the water (of baptism).” Paul 
has no objection to offer. He takes her into the 
house of Hermzus (Hermes), where she tells the 
believers her wonderful adventures ; then at her desire 
he sends her back to Iconium with the charge, “Teach 
the Word of God!” Arrived there, she visited first 
the house of Onesiphorus, and, falling on her knees 
at the spot where Paul had formerly sat and taught, 
she offered, with tears, a prayer of thanksgiving for 
her deliverance from her many troubles. Then she 
saw her mother again, and tried in vain to convert 
her. Afterwards she journeyed on to Seleucia, where 
she dwelt in a cave for seventy-two years, living upon 
water and herbs, and enlightened many with the 
Word of God. 

As regards the theological standpoint of these 
Acts, it is, in the first place, certain that in their 
present shape—what their original form was we do 
not know—their theology has a thoroughly Catholic 
character, without definite tendency, either Gnostic 
or anti-Gnostic. “The doctrinal element is very 
much in the background; what may be inferred as 
to the doctrinal opinions of the author from incidental 
indications, points to a very simple theology. In 
particular, the Christological formulas of the Nicene 
period are entirely lacking” (Lipsius). But if we 
were simply to place this writing among the docu- 
ments of orthodox Gentile Christianity, and even 
ascribe to it an anti-Gnostic tendency, we should 
be overlooking the fact that the ethical standpoint 
of these Acts is precisely that which is vigorously 
attacked by the orthodox author of the first Epistle to 
Timothy as a characteristic of Gnostic heresy. The 
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ascetic ideal of life was no doubt common to the 
whole of contemporary Christendom, but that “ ethical 
enthusiasm ” which aimed at making the ascetic ideal 
of a continent and celibate life into an absolute and 
universal duty was rejected by the orthodoxy of the 
Church as a heretical error. The first Epistle to 
Timothy attacks (iv. 2 f.), as hypocritical and mis- 
leading teachers, those who forbid to marry and com- 
mand to abstain from meats which God hath created 
(2.e. flesh-food) ; nay, he even commands the younger 
women to marry (v. 14), and speaks of child-bearing 
as a means of salvation for women (11. 15), while, on the 
other hand, he directly forbids women to teach (ii. 12). 
Of all this the Acts of Paul inculcate, as certainly 
as the Acts of John, of Peter, of Andrew, of Philip, 
the direct contrary. Perfect virginity is everywhere 
praised as the highest Christian virtue; indeed, in 
Paul’s sermon (see above) it is even described as the 
condition of the resurrection and of blessedness. It 
is precisely as a virgin Christian and confessor that 
Thecla is counted worthy of the high favour of being 
permitted to see Christ in visible appearance under 
the form of Paul, as a delivering and protecting 
spirit, similar to the Christophanies under the form 
of apostles which frequently occur in the other Acts. 
In addition to continence, another point which is 
emphasised is abstinence from flesh and wine, which 
is several times expressly enforced by the example of 
Paul and Thecla; and this also is in harmony with 
the known characteristics of Gnostic asceticism, 
and contrary to 1 Tim. iv. 3 ff. Finally, it is quite 
contrary to 1 Tim. ii. 12 that Thecla is formally 
and solemnly commissioned by Paul to teach the 
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Word, and continues to do so as an anchorite for 
seventy-two years. That she also baptized is not, 
indeed, expressly said, in our text at least, but it is 
probably to be assumed; indeed, it may be con- 
jectured that in the original text it was directly 
asserted, as it would otherwise be impossible to under- 
stand how Tertullian (de Bapt., xvii.) could speak of 
persons who defended the claim of women to teach 
and baptize by appealing to the example of Thecla. 
It is with a view to depriving them of this weapon 
that Tertullian in the same passage relates the de- 
position of the Asiatic presbyter who was convicted 
of being the author of these Acts. As Tertullian, 
when he wrote that, was still in his pre-Montanist 
Catholic period, it may be conjectured that it was 
precisely this teaching and baptizing by a woman 
which, in conjunction with the extreme asceticism, 
was the chief ground of offence found by Catholic 
Christians in these (as in the other) apocryphal Acts. 
As, however, they were found to be otherwise edify- 
ing and entertaining, recourse was had to a Church 
revision of them, which rejected the features most 
open to objection, but did not remove all traces of 
their original character, which plainly betrays its 
origin from a Gnostic manner of thought and feeling! 
such as was current among the people generally, and 
indeed, to a considerable extent, within the Church 
itself. 

1 Cf. on this point the detailed discussion in the thorough work 


of Lipsius, ii. 1. 443-467. Zahn, Schlau, and Harnack take a 
different view. 


DOCTRINAL AND HORTATORY WRITINGS OF 
THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER XV 
THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH GNOSTICISM 


THe main task of the Church in the second century 
was to define its own position in regard to Gnosticism, 
to attack its dangerous extravagances, but at the same 
time to adopt such of its ideas as were valuable, 
and to connect them with the Messianic beliefs of 
the primitive community. In the course of these 
struggles, and mutual adjustments, of the most 
diverse elements, Christianity developed into a 
world-religion which was able to overcome all other 
religions, for the very reason that it had adopted 
what was best in them all, and so assimilated its 
borrowings to its own distinctive principle that, 
without losing its unity and distinctiveness, it yet 
presented the most various aspects, and succeeded in 
satisfying the most manifold needs of human nature. 

Gnosticism originally arose neither from Christi- 
anity nor from Greek philosophy, but was a religious 
movement which sprang from the heathen-Jewish 
syncretism of the East. Its fundamental motive 
was not the theoretical desire of understanding the 
world, of knowledge for knowledge’ sake, but the 


practical religious desire for the salvation of the soul 
VoL. Il 257 1 By 
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from the powers of death and for the securing of a 
blessed life in the world tocome. This was the final 
end of all its speculation as well as of all its mystic 
rites. In order to establish the possibility of a future 
life of the soul, it was necessary to ascribe to it some 
kind of relationship to the immortal divine life, 
either by supposing the soul to have come down to 
earth from heaven, the region of the divine life, as 
the Babylonians and Persians, and, among the Greeks, 
the Pythagoreans, believed, or by supposing that 
there was implanted in it by the higher powers a 
spark of life, ‘a seed” of divine essence and life, as 
the various schools of Gnostics taught, in harmony 
with the Orphic theosophy. Because of this divine 
essence and origin, the soul feels itself confined in this 
world as in a prison, or, at any rate, in a foreign 
country far from its higher home, feels its body to be 
a weight which holds it down, a fetter, even a 
sepulchre. Will the prisoner be freed by the death 
of the body? Or will it not then become more than 
ever the prey of the destroying powers which lie in 
wait for it upon its way to the upper world, bar the 
gates of heaven against it, and cast it down to the 
abyss of darkness, or even devour it? That was the 
anxious question to which men hoped to find a 
reassuring answer in the secret teaching of “those 
who know ” (the Gnostics) and in the secret worship 
of the initiate (2.e. the Mysteries). For the solution 
of these pressing questions, myths that came down 
from a hoary antiquity offered welcome suggestions. 
Especially appropriate was the legend which appeared 
almost everywhere, in various forms, of a divine or 
semi-divine being who descended into the kingdom 
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of the dead, tasted all the terrors of hell, and yet 
through his divine power, or through the help of a 
messenger of God who was sent to his aid, was 
brought back again, safe and victorious, to the 
upper world of life and light. All these legends—-of 
the descent to hell of Ishtar, of the Mandan Hibil 
Ziva, of Hercules, of Orpheus, of the rape and 
recovery of Persephone —-have as their common char- 
acteristic the teaching that the might of death has, after 
all, been overcome by superior divine strength, and 
the prison-house of Hades opened. To this element 
in the legends , the speculations regarding the other 
world which were embodied in the mysteries attached 
themselves, making the résurrection of the mythical 
conqueror of death a type and pledge of the victory 
of all those to whom the mysteries of the other world 
have been revealed, and who through sacred rites of 
initiation have entered into a relationship with the 
Lord of Life, the “ Saviour-God,” which should endure 
beyond the boundary of death. ‘The Mysteries of 
Mithra, Sabazios, Isis, and Demeter all aimed at 
communicating to those who were initiated into them 
a share in the life of their divinity, by means of 
which they might feel themselves “born again for 
ever,” that is, assured of a blessed life in the other 
world. 

Gnosticism being thus essentially and in its origin | 
an eschatological _ belief in redemption based upon | 
mythical traditions and mystical usages, had points of | 
contact with the Christian belief in redemption, as 
understood and preached by the Apostle Paul, so 
close that the one could not fail to influence the 
other. In the Pauline Christ,(the Son of God, who 
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came down from heaven and suffered death, but at 
the same time, through His mystical offering of 
Himself, overcame death, and by His resurrection 
became Lord of living and dead and pledge of life to 
His followers, to whom, by mystical ceremonies, He 
communicated His Spirit, as the earnest of their 
future possession of life, )there was found, in higher 
potency and with greater power of carrying conviction, 
all that the yearning of pious souls had sought in 
Gnosticism and the Mysteries. In place of the god 
or hero who in ages long ago had burst the gates of 
death and opened up to souls a way of ascent to 
heaven, there was here the clearly outlined figure of 
a historical Redeemer, wh®8 in the fulness of time 
had appeared among men and had completed before 
their eyes the sacrifice of Himself in death, and then, 
as victor over death and prince of life, had manifested 
Himself by revelations and visions, by signs and 
wonders of all kinds, and continued still to manifest 
Himself. It was quite natural that the Gnostics and 
Mystics soon began to appropriate the Christian 
Redeemer, and to refer to Him all that they had 
hitherto asserted concerning the saviour-gods (co 
cwrhpes) of the myths and mysteries. Thus the 
human Messiah of the primitive community and the 
Heavenly Man and Son of God of the Pauline teach- 
ing now passed into the metaphysical Divine Being 
of the Gnostic “ Soter Conception,” the object both of 
transcendental theological and cosmogonic specula- 
tions, and of a mystical worship, in which exactly the 
same significance was attributed to the new Saviour- 
God, Christ, as previously to the mythical saviour- 
gods, and He therefore took for the religious 
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consciousness of the faithful the place of the Deity in 
an absolute sense. This apotheosis, as it originated 
among the Gnostics, of Jesus, the historical founder 
of the Christian community, was not, therefore, based 
on any “ value-judgment” of the ethical eminence or 
achievements of Jesus, but simply on the fact that 
they transferred to the Jesus of the Gospel message 
the ideas which had long ago been postulated by the 
religious consciousness, and long ago elaborated by 
the religious imagination, of a divine saviour, con- 
queror of death and bestower of life. And there had 
been an effective preparation for this transference, 
first in the Messianic passages of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic writings, and then, more especially, in the 
Pauline theology. But this Christianising of the 
heathen syncretistic Gnosis by its adoption of the 
evangelical figure of the Redeemer could not fail to 
have an important reflex influence on the Christian 


Church. How was it possible for the Christians to | 


remain behind the Gnostics in veneration for the 
Redeemer? If the latter had made Jesus a Divine 
Being, a manifestation of the Divine Sotér, the 
Church must follow them on this path, and it did so 
from the first with the less hesitation because it had 
the same interest in seeing in its Redeemer the 
conqueror over all demonic powers, whether in this 
world or in the world to come; and how could He be 
that if He were not a superhuman Divine Being? 
This also explains the fact, which from the modern 
standpoint is paradoxical, that the Church-teachers 


of the second century had no controversy with the 
heretical Gnostics as to whether Christ was a God— | 


that was a presupposition which was common to | 
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both: the one point at issue was whether the God 
Christ had really become man in Jesus, or whether 
the humanity of Jesus was merely apparent. This 
conception of the “seeming manhood” of the 
Redeemer (docetism) would naturally never have 
arisen merely on the basis of the evangelical tradition, 
which, in spite of all the narratives of miracle, 
certainly describes the life of Jesus as a thoroughly 
human life. The simple explanation is that the 
Gnostic doctrine of Christ did not originate from 
the evangelical tradition, but from the attachment of 
the mythico-mystical idea, which had long been in 
existence, of a saviour-god, to the Person of Jesus. 
As the Gnostic Christ was essentially and in origin an 
ideal religious figure, the character of his temporal 
manifestation—whether in a real or only in a seeming 
man—might appear indifferent, or the latter might 
appear a mode of manifestation more worthy of a 
heavenly Divine Being, at least to the taste of the 
Gnostics, who laid all stress on the spiritual, and 
despised everything material. But the Church with 
sure insight saw in this docetic doctrine of Christ a 


_ serious danger to her faith, which, had this view been 
_ adopted, would have been loosed from its historical 
| foundations, and, becoming the plaything of fan- 
_ tastic speculations, might have been emptied of its 


ethical content. But as, on the other hand, the 
Church was unwilling to be behind the Gnostics in 
recognising the Deity of the Redeemer, the task set 
for it was so to adjust the ideal and historical points 
of view that the Divine and human sides might each 
come to their rights in the one Divine-human Person 
of Christ. We shall see later how this problem of 
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reconciling deity and humanity already presses, in all 
its definiteness, upon Ignatius, and how in John 
it received, by the force of his religious genius, 
a temporarily definitive solution. 

The docetism of the Gnostic Christology is con- 
nected, as was remarked before, with the dualistic 
manner of thought which, in other respects also, led 
to collisions with the faith of the Church. The 
Gnostic contempt for material existence was not 
derived, any more than their Gnosis in general, from 
philosophical speculation ; it was a subsidiary pheno- 
menon of the same attitude of mind which expressed 
itself in the earnest preoccupation with the things of 
the other life: the introspective attitude, the higher 
valuation of spiritual goods, the deepening of the 
personal self-consciousness, and the individualisation 
of religion. This tone of mind had, for centuries 
past, led many away from the official national 
religions, in which it found no satisfaction, to the 
mystery-cults. It had first found a half-mythical, 
half-philosophical expression in the Orphic “ wisdom” ; 
then it had found a theoretic basis in the idealistic 
philosophy of Plato, and, through the influence of 
the later Stoics, Cynics, and Neo-Pythagoreans, had 
become a widely diffused system of thought and 
conduct. This idealistic turning-away from the things 
of sense to the higher spiritual world is the counter- 
part of the Jewish apocalyptic turning-away from 
the present world and looking to the world to 
come, a world, not indeed purely spiritual, but still 
thought of as the antithesis of the present, a wondrous 
world from heaven. Thus, it was easy for these two 
antitheses of the present, the apocalyptic and the 
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idealistic - philosophic, to become combined into a 
metaphysico-religious dualism of flesh and spirit, 
visible and invisible, eternal and transient, such as we 
find in Philo and in Paul. In the case of these two 
thinkers this dualism was not able to break down the 
monotheistic foundation of their religious conscious- 
ness. But it was so natural an inference that the 
two contrasted spheres of existence had a different 
origin, that it is not to be wondered at if many Jews 
of the Oriental and Hellenistic Diaspora actually drew 
this inference, and ascribed the creation of the 
material world to another author than the highest, 
purely spiritual God. This is the explanation of the 
distinction which appears from the first in the Jewish- 
syncretistic Gnosis between the subordinate creator- 
god, or, in some cases, creative spiritual powers, and 
the Supreme God, who is far removed from the 
material world. ‘This distinction, which first origin- 
ated from, and corresponded to, a practical religious 
attitude, afterwards gave rise to reflection upon the 
relationship between the subordinate powers and the 
Supreme God. Suggestions were derived in part 
from the heathen (Babylonian) myths relating to 
theogony and cosmogony, in part from the Greek 
philosophumena regarding the Demiurge, the World- 
God, the creative powers of the Cosmic Logos, and 
the like. From the manifold combinations of these 
various elements there grew up the fantastic specula- 
tions of the Gnostics concerning the divine beings 
who sprang from the primal Deity (Archons, Atons, 
Syzygies), which had almost the same relation to the 
Gnostic religion as the Church dogmas of the Trinity 
and the Two Natures of Christ had to the Christian 
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religion. The Church, however, with sure insight, 
saw in these Gnostic speculations not mere extrava- 
gances of imagination, but a serious danger to mono- 
theism, that foundation-stone of Biblical Christianity, 
rejected them with decision as a relapse into heathen 
polytheism, and set up as a cardinal tenet of faith 
the unity of the Creator with the Father of Jesus 
Christ. On the other hand, the Church recognised a 
certain germ of truth in the Gnostic doctrine of God, 
in so far as it softened the hard transcendentalism of 
the Jewish monotheism, and related the revelation of 
God in the world and in man to the supramundane 
Father-God as equally essential “moments” in the 
one Deity. The Logos, or Son of God, and the Spirit 
represent, in a simplified form, the same profound 
thought as the Alons of the Gnostic Pleroma, 
namely, that the Divine in history and in the hearts 
of men is the same in essence as the God who is 
enthroned above the world and time. 

In ethics, also, and in eschatology, the Church 
took up an intermediate position between the abstract 
dualism of the Gnostics and the crude realism of 
the Jewish-Christian primitive community. ‘To the 
spiritualism which despised the corporeal as worth- 
less and unclean it set certain limitations, appropriate 
to the conditions of human life. It is true that in 
this regard the teachers of the Church found them- 
selves in a difficult position, inasmuch as they shared 
in essence the dualistic point of view. The world- 
renouncing temper, the enthusiastic expectation of 
the end of the age, and ascetic hostility to the 
things of sense and the charms of the world, fill 
the Church literature of the first centuries; and 
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the edifying romances of the Gnostics (Acts of the 
Apostles) possessed a great attraction for Christians 
within the Church, just because they went to an 
extreme in asceticism and contempt for the world. 
But high as was their estimate of asceticism in general 
and continence in particular, they disapproved of the 
condemnation of married life which was customary 
among the Gnostics, and held firmly to the view of 
Paul that marriage was both permissible and advis- 
able for Christians in general, while celibacy was more 
advantageous in the case of persons who had received 
_a special measure of grace—a mediating view which 
- led by a natural consequence to the Catholic doctrine 
of the dual standard of morality and the evangelical 
counsels of perfection. Again, while the Gnostic 
dualism expressed itself in the rejection of the bodily 
resurrection, for which it substituted a spiritual re- 
surrection to the knowledge of truth, yet the Church, 
however much it might depreciate the bodily life, 
would not suffer itself to be deprived of the hope of a 
future resurrection of the body, any more than of 
a belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ. Indeed, 
the struggle against the Gnostic denial of the 
resurrection led the Church into the opposite extreme 
of maintaining a resurrection of the flesh. It may be 
admitted that, in face of a one-sided spiritualism, 
the Church represented in this the sound religious 
thought that the body as the instrument of the spirit 
has, by Divine appointment, a positive value. But 
on the other hand it cannot be denied that the 
Church, by the crudely realistic form which it gave 
to the belief in the resurrection, came into conflict 
not only with the eschatology of the Apostle Paul 
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(1 Cor. xv.), but also with its own, since—not indeed 
in the primitive period, but from the third century 
onward—it rejected the expectation of an earthly 
kingdom of Christ (called “Chiliasm,” from Apoc. 
xx. 3-7) as a Jewish error, and held that the final end 
of the world would follow immediately upon the 
Parousia of Christ, and the permanent conditions of 
blessedness in heaven and damnation in hell would 
begin. How the resurrection of the flesh is to be 
reconciled with this, it is difficult to say. In fact, the 
Church eschatology (as may be observed even in 
the Gospel of John) is only to be understood as an 
artificial accommodation, a compromise full of con- 
tradictions, between the Jewish apocalyptic hopes of 
the primitive community and the spiritualised idea 
‘‘ of eternal life” for which Paul prepared the way and 
which became the rule in Gnostic circles. In no 
other point was the influence of Gnosticism, en- 
lightened by Hellenism, carried through with such 
important consequences as in the victory of this 
ethical and mystical idea of eternal life over the 
earthly, eudemonistic Messianic dreams of early 
Christianity. And that in this the higher right, and 
historical progress, were on the side of Gnosticism 
must be admitted by anyone who compares the 
crude, sensuous chiliastic hopes which a Papias and 
an Irenzus still cherished with the fine saying from 
a sermon of Valentinus which has been preserved to 
us by Clement of Alexandria (Strom., IV. xii. 89): 
«From the beginning ye are immortal and children 
of eternal life, and ye desired to take death upon you 
to the end that ye might drain it to the dregs and 
make an end of it, that death might die in you and 
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through you; for if ye destroy the world without 
being yourselves destroyed, ye are lords of creation 
and of all that is transient.” That is the Hellenistic 
(Platonic-Stoic-Philonic) thought of the inner “ pneu- 
matic” deliverance from the bonds of the world and 
of death, which is often expressed in the Gospel of 
John, too (iii. 86, v. 24 f., xi. 25 f.); only that there a 
concession is made to the popular Church belief, in so 
far that to the present spiritual resurrection is added 
a future bodily resurrection, for which Gnosticism 
substituted the entrance of souls, which even here 
are immortal, into the heavenly world of light. In 
this ethico-mystical Gnostic doctrine of salvation we 
ought not to see a “secularisation” of Christianity, 
but rather a development, a purification of its at first 
thoroughly worldly and sensuous hopes of salvation 
and dreams of a Messianic age, by the transference 
of these hopes to the spiritual and supramundane 
region. If, then, to-day many seem to complain that 
by this Hellenistic Gnostic idealism Christianity was 
estranged from the “healthy realism” of its views 
regarding salvation and the Kingdom as destined to 
be historically realised upon the earth, it ought to be 
taken into consideration that the apocalyptic trans- 
cendental dreams of the Parousia and of the earthly 
kingdom of the Messiah were widely enough removed 
from a healthy ethico-historical realism; further, 
that Christianity could hardly have survived the 
disappointment of its childish illusions by the weary 
delay of the fulfilment of its hopes, had not its 
thoughts of salvation risen above the earthly and 
taken refuge in the heavenly, the kingdom of the 
spirit and of truth; finally, that the transcendent 
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loftiness of the ethical ideal was, then as ever, not a 
hindrance to, but rather a source, an accumulator, of 
that unconquerable power of inspiring men to do 
and to suffer by which it moves the world. 

Another controversial point on which the Church 
similarly took up an intermediate position between 
Gnosticism and the Jewish-Christian belief of the 
primitive community was the estimate of the Old 
Testament. Since Gnosticism, as we saw before, 
began as a Jewish-syncretistic heresy, it is readily 
intelligible that from the first it applied a more or 
less thorough-going criticism to the Old Testament, 
and, in particular, rejected the ritual law as an irra- 
tional ordinance of subordinate powers which was a 
hindrance to the ethical life. This formed a special 
point of contact and connection between Jewish 
Gnosticism and the Pauline Gentile Christianity. 
While strict legalistic Jewish Christianity took such 
grievous offence at the Pauline antinomianism that it 
identified Paul simply and completely with the arch- 
heretic and charlatan Simon Magus, the Gnostics of 
almost all schools (with the exception of the Ebion- 
ites and Elkesaites) felt themselves sympathetically 
attracted by the Pauline non-legalistic religion of re- 
demption. But just as they amalgamated his doctrine 
of Christ with heathen mythology, so they exaggerated 
his antinomianism into a complete contempt for the 
Old Testament. That, the Church could not approve, 
since she recognised in the Old Testament a Divine 
revelation and the basis of her own faith. On the 
other hand, the influence of Gnosticism had so in- 
tensified her consciousness of the distinction between 
the Mosaic and the Christian religion, that she could 
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no longer think of simply recognising the Old Testa- 
ment in all its parts as an absolute authority. The 
Church therefore took the via media of regarding 
the Old Testament as a preparatory revelation of the 
pre-existent Christ, which must be understood from 
the point of view of its fulfilment in the Gospel. 
Whatever harmonised with the latter retained its 
authority as revealed truth ; the remainder was partly 
dropped, partly adapted to be understood in a Chris- 
tian sense by means of allegorical interpretation. 
Thus the Church opposed Gnosticism at every 
point where it threatened to undermine the Christian 
faith by attacking its evangelical foundation; but at 
the same time she so far learned from the Gnostics 
that her consciousness of the novelty and unparalleled 
loftiness of the Christian religion, in comparison with 
all earlier religions, was deepened and clarified, her 
range of vision widened, and her capacity to conquer 
the heathen world and its culture was strengthened. 
It would therefore not be correct to condemn 
Gnosticism as an influence wholly opposed to, and 
destructive of, the essence of Christianity. On the 
contrary, it exercised the most potent influence in 
the development of Christianity ; by it was brought 
about the unfolding of the new principle into a 
comprehensive system, rich in thoughts and interests 
of the most various kinds, and thus the formation 
of a universal Church was rendered possible. That, 
however, the mutual adjustment of elements so 
diverse as the primitive Messianic belief, Paulinism, 
the Gnostic syncretistic religion, and Hellenistic 
popular philosophy, did not at once succeed ; that old 
and new, Jewish, Oriental, and Hellenistic, could not 
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be welded into a harmonious unity without some 
resistance and some inconsistencies, may be readily 
understood. Various tendencies persisted side by 
side within the Church. From the combination of 
Paulinism and Gnosticism there grew up a religion 
of redemption at once speculative and mystical ; from 
the Jewish-Christian Messianic belief there grew up 
an apocalyptic chiliastic religion of recompense ; from 
the combination of the Gospel with Graeco-Roman 
Hellenism, a theistic ethical religion; but the link of 
connection which held together all these various 
tendencies was always the central Person of Jesus 
Christ, although He might be variously. regarded, by 
some as Divine-human Redeemer, by others as the 
Messianic King and Judge of the world, by others a 
God-sent Teacher and Law-giver of pure morality. 
It is by this very plurality of its forms of development 
that the nature of Christianity is manifested, accord- 
ing to the fulness of the mercy and truth which are 
contained in it. 


WRITINGS OF THE PAULINE SCHOOL 


CHAPTER XVI 
Tue EpistLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Tis Epistle falls into three parts. The introductory 
portion (i.-iv.) demonstrates the superiority of 
Christianity to the Old Dispensation by a general 
exposition of the superiority of Christ to the angels 
and to Moses, as the Son of God to His servants, 
and attaches to this an exhortation (iil. 7—-iv. 13) to 
Christians not to prove themselves unworthy of the 
rest promised to the people of God, as the unbelievers 
of the old covenant did, by. hardness of heart and 
disloyalty. The second portion (iv. 14—x. 18) states 
the main thesis of the theological argument: Christ 
is the true High-priest, come from God, perfected as 
man, exalted to heaven ; and has become the author of 
eternal salvation. Before entering on the details of this 
argument, the author reproaches his readers with being 
unripe for this difficult doctrine, on which he could 
have said so much (v. 11), but that they were still 
at the standpoint of infants, for whom the milk of 
elementary teaching is appropriate, not the strong 
meat of the perfect, whose power of judgment is 
developed ; yea, they are still in need of a warning 
against apostasy, which would lead to irrevocable 


destruction. Nevertheless, he hoped, concerning 
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them, that with the help of God they would again 
exhibit their former zeal, and thereby attain and hold 
fast unto the end the full certainty of blessed hope, 
which, resting upon unfailing promises, attaches our 
souls as though by a sure anchor to the heavenly 
world, into which Christ has preceded us as our 
High-priest (vi. 9-20). From this he returns again 
to the main theme, the argument being developed 
in the following chapters (vii.—x.). In the first place, 
Psalm cx. being taken as the starting-point, it is 
shown that Christ, as the antitype of the priest 
Melchizedek, is a High-priest of a new and higher 
order than the Aaronic, for whereas the Law makes 
priests of men having infirmity, stained with sin, and 
subject to death, the word of the oath, which is 
subsequent to the Law, made the Son High-priest, 
who is perfect for ever, sinless, not subject to death, 
and exalted above the heaven. And to this personal 
superiority of the High-priest of the new covenant 
corresponds also that of his office. Under the old 
covenant there was an earthly sanctuary made with 
hands, a mere copy and shadow of its heavenly 
prototype ; under the new covenant, the true taber- 
nacle made by God, in which the heavenly High- 
priest Christ fulfils His ministry (vii.). Then, again, 
the sacrifices are contrasted. There, an offering of 
beasts daily repeated, which could not purify the 
conscience or make perfect the offerer, but was only, 
like the ordinances concerning meats and purifications, 
a material symbol of the coming time when the true 
order of things should be established ; here, on the 
other hand, the sacrifice, offered once for all, of the 


unstained life of Christ, who by an eternal spirit 
VOL. II . 18 
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offered Himself to God, and through His own blood 
entered into the heavenly sanctuary, where He now 
administers the blessings of the world to come. 
Thereby He has obtained eternal redemption, which 
purifies the consciences of men from dead works and 
prepares them for the priestly service of a pure heart 
and life. So, too, the high-priestly self-offering of 
Christ has brought about the “perfection” which in 
the Old Testament worship was only symbolically 
represented and never really attained; and by this is 
fulfilled the promise in Jeremiah of a future covenant 
when God’s law should be written in the heart, and 
sins should be no more remembered (ix. 1-x. 18). 
The third part (x. 19—xili. 21) draws out the practical 
consequences of the superiority of Christianity to 
Judaism which has been established in the preced- 
ing portions. A warning is given against the 
apostasy which in some cases has already begun, 
which will be attended with punishments so much 
the heavier as the blessings of the new covenant are 
greater in comparison with the old. The readers 
are exhorted to hold fast their faith and hope, and 
reminded, in that connection, both of their own 
former steadfastness amid persecutions and of the 
multitude of Old Testament examples of faith, and 
also, finally, of the pattern of the Author and 
Perfecter of their faith, who, having endured the 
shame of the cross, was exalted to heavenly joy. So 
now, too, the readers are to regard their sufferings as 
a wholesome chastening by God, and hold fast to the 
grace by which they have obtained a share in the 
kingdom of the heavenly Jerusalem which cannot 
be shaken, the kingdom of the angels, of the Church 
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of the first-born and of just men made perfect. The 
Epistle closes with a series of ethical exhortations 
relating to special duties, among them one enjoining 
especially submission to the leaders of the Church, 
and with an injunction, based on a brief recapitulation 
of the argument, to follow Jesus faithfully upon the 
path of shame and suffering (xiii. 10-14). It is fitly 
described in its own phrase as “a word of exhorta- 
hion ” (xiil.’ 22), 

As to the readers to whom this Epistle was origin- 
ally addressed, no conclusion can be drawn from the 
title, which is certainly a later addition, suggested by 
the contents. It cannot have been intended for 
Jewish Christians in general, since quite definite cir- 
cumstances of the community to which it is addressed 
are frequently mentioned. The Church at Jerusalem 
has been suggested, on account of its relation to the 
Jewish sacrificial and priestly worship, but that is on 
many grounds impossible. A letter which is not 
a translation from the Hebrew, but was evidently 
originally written in Greek and in a good Greek style, 
cannot have been addressed to the Aramaic-speaking 
Christian community of Jerusalem ; and for men who 
read the Old Testament in the original, an argument 
based on the Septuagint version, such as prevails 
throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, would be very 
ill-adapted. And how could it be said of a Church 
in which, in the sixties, there were still doubtless many 
eye-witnesses of the events of the Gospel history 
(cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6) that the Gospel had come to “us” 
(the readers) through those that heard it (11. 3). How 
could it be said of the poor Jerusalem Church, which 
itself needed to be supported by collections among 
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the Gentile Christians, that it had munistered, and 
still ministered, to the saints by its gifts of love 
(vi. 10)? The references to the Jewish sacrificial 
and sacerdotal systems are, indeed, of a kind which 
makes against, much more than favours, the supposi-_ 
tion of its being addressed to Jerusalem, for it is 
not the real Temple that is spoken of, but the ideal 
sanctuary which the author constructed for himself 
in imagination from the Mosaic description of the 
Tabernacle, and he makes, moreover, historical errors 
in regard, for example, to the altar of incense, the 
ark of the covenant, and the “daily” offering of the 
high-priest, which would surely be impossible in a 
letter addressed to the Jerusalem Church by one of 
its own members (e.g. Barnabas the Levite). It 
would be more natural to think of the Church at 
Alexandria, since this would at least understand a 
Greek letter and was in the habit of using the Septua- 
gint, and because the contents of the letter show 
evidence of Alexandrian culture. But the latter 
circumstance only, after all, implies the Alexandrian 
education of the author of the letter, not necessarily 
that his readers lived at Alexandria. Why should 
Alexandrian readers be specially greeted by the 
Christians from Italy (xiii. 24)? This passage points 
most probably to readers in Italy; and on that 
ground alone the conjecture of Holtzmann, that the 
letter to the Hebrews was directed to the Roman 
Church, has far the greatest probability of any of the 
conjectures which have been suggested. A further, 
confirmatory point is that the first trace of the 
existence of the Epistle to the Hebrews is found in 
the first Epistle of Clement, which was written from 
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Rome; the author appears to have taken as his 
model the typological method of using Scripture 
which we find in the Kpistle to the Hebrews, and in 
places makes verbatim extracts from it. 

The content and aim of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are quite suitable to the Roman Church. No doubt, 
if the usual opinion were right, according to which 
this letter was addressed to a Jewish Church in order 
to warn it against reverting to Judaism, that would 
not be appropriate to the Roman Church, which, as 
we saw above, was even at the time of Paul’s letter 
to the Romans an essentially Gentile-Christian 
Church, in which there was present only a minority 
of Jewish Christians. There is, however, nothing in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews which necessitates the 
supposition that the whole community to which it 
was addressed was inclined to apostasy; on the 
contrary, it is “certain persons” only who are said to 
have forsaken the Christian assembly (x. 25). Thus, 
even on the presupposition that only Jewish Christians 
were in view, the situation implied in the Epistle is 
appropriate enough to the circumstances which we 
have found reason to assume to have been present in 
the Church at Rome. But this presupposition itself 
is by no means beyond doubt, for it has been rightly 
remarked! that apostasy “from the living God” 
(iii. 12) cannot refer merely to a reversion to Judaism, 
but to a falling back into heathenism ; and, further, 
that the elements of Christian doctrine to which it is 
said that the readers ought no longer to be limited 


1 Von Soden, Jahrb. fir prot. Theol., 1884, 453 ff., and introduction 
to the commentary in the Hand-Komm. z. N.T., iii. 2; Weizsicker, 


Ap. Z., 492. 
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(vi. 2) are described in such a way that it is much 


more natural to think of Gentile proselytes to _ 


Judaism than of born Jews, for the “ penitent turning 
away from dead works” cannot refer to the abandon- 
ing of the ceremonial law, observance of which could 
not, after all, be for a Jew a subject of repentance ; 
but what is meant must be evil heathen ways of 
life, which are called “dead” because they separate 
men from the living God, and because they incur 
sentence of death; moreover, faith in God, in the 
resurrection of the dead and eternal judgment, 
could hardly be called, for Jews, the beginning of 
Christian instruction, since these were already objects 
of belief to them, but thése doctrines, together with 
the religious ceremonies of washings and laying on of 
hands, doubtless formed the first stage of instruction 
in the faith for those proselytes who, through Judaism, 
passed over to Christianity. Similarly, the warning 
in xiii. 9 not to allow themselves to be led astray 
by manifold and strange (foreign) teachings, as, for 
example, regarding meats, which did not profit 
those who occupied themselves therewith, suggests 
less a reversion of Jewish Christians to Jewish legalism, 
which would not be for them a “foreign teaching,” 
than a syncretistic tendency to combine the Christian 
means of grace with various other ascetic and 
mystical means of salvation, such as were at that 
time offered to the world by numberless sects and 
teachers of mysticism. What it more especially 
suggests is a comparison with the Gnostic syncretism 
of the false teachers at Colosse, who desired to supple- 
ment the redemptive work of Christ by an ascetic 
and mystical worship of angels and spiritual powers, 
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_ whom they placed as mediators of salvation beside 
and above Christ. We may assume a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an 
inferior position as compared with angels or spiritual 
powers who do not take upon them flesh and blood, 
and whose service consists in mystical purifications 
and ascetic abstinences, in the case of Lhose to whom 
this Epistle was addressed. To this points also the 
strong emphasis laid, upon the one side, on the 
exaltation of Christ as the Son of God above the 
angels, and, upon the other, on the necessity of His 
temporary humiliation to a lower position than the 
angels, through His assumption of human corporeity 
for the purpose of His redemptive suffering and 
death; these two together form the natural and 
constantly recurring antithesis in Church writers to 
the Gnostic myths regarding spiritual powers (or 
angels, or eons). ‘This syncretism was sufficiently wide 
and indefinite to include pagans, Jews, and Christians 
among its adherents. It might thus easily happen 
that in times of persecution, when the name of 
Christian became a danger, the weaker spirits were 
tempted to sever themselves from the Church and 
join one or other of the syncretistic associations, of 
which the saviour-gods and mystical ascetic practices 
seemed to offer a substitute for the Christian doctrine 
of salvation. That was not a falling back into 
Judaism, but an apostasy into heathen syncretism, 
which in its professed higher wisdom not only lost 
from beneath its feet the historical foundation of the 
Gospel of Jesus, but also the elements of Biblical 
monotheism, as vi. 1 f. distinctly indicates. To infer 
from the fact that the Christians are described in the 
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Epistle (ii. 16, iv. 9) as ‘the seed of Abraham” 
and “the people of God” that we must assume its 
readers to have been Jewish Christians is an over- 
hasty conclusion, seeing that Paul himself describes 
Christians as the true sons of Abraham, and as the 
Israel of God (Gal. iii. 29, vi. 16), and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, which has such close affinities with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, speaks (iii. 6) of Christians 
as the people (Aaés) which God has prepared in His 
Beloved. 

As regards the time when the Epistle was com- 
posed, it can at least be asserted with probability that 
it belongs to the post-apostolic age. The author 
shows acquaintance with several of the Pauline 
letters, so that they must have been before him in a 
collection, which would hardly be possible until some 
time after the death of Paul. Then, too, in xi. 7 
the termination of the “walk” of their teachers is 
mentioned, and they are held up as models of faith 
to the Church. Probably the meaning is that they 
had died martyr-deaths; in any case, the passage 
shows that the time of the apostles and first witnesses 
was already past. It is implied, too, in v. 11 that 
the beginnings of this Church had been a sufficiently 
long time ago for a ripe understanding of Christian 
truth to be fairly expected from its members. 
Finally, the Church addressed is not only at present 
suffering conflict and persecution (xii. 1-13), but had 
also at an earlier time faithfully borne grievous 
persecution, with contumely and affliction, imprison- 
ment and loss of property. If we refer this earlier 
suffering to the Neronian persecution, of which the 
““making of a shameful spectacle” of the Christians 
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(OearpiCouevor) reminds us, the “present” persecu- 
tion must be in the time of Domitian. The reign of 
Domitian is therefore the earliest possible terminus a 
quo for the writing of Hebrews, but the possibility is 
not excluded that it was written in the time of 
Trajan, in which case the earlier persecution was that 
under Domitian. Thus, the only limits that can be 
assigned to the possible time of composition are from 
95 to 115. If it is urged against this that the 
sacrificial system is spoken of in the Epistle as still 
in being, in a way which implies that the Temple 
had not yet been destroyed, that is to make the same 
mistake as when it is argued that the typological 
treatment of the Jewish cultus warrants the con- 
clusion that the readers were resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple. Since the author speaks, 
not of the Temple, but of an ideal place of worship, 
the ‘Tabernacle, the present tense in which the 
sacrificial system is described does not refer to 
the actual subsistence of the levitical worship, the 
significance of which was for the allegorist a timeless 
idea which has nothing to do with actual fact. The 
sacrificial system is frequently spoken of in this way 
in Jewish and Christian literature’ in the present 
tense, long after Jerusalem had been destroyed. 
That the destruction of Jerusalem is not mentioned, 
would no doubt be surprising if the Epistle had been 
written soon after 70 a.p. to a Jewish-Christian 
Church, but there is nothing strange in it on our 
hypothesis that the Epistle was addressed to a Gentile- 
Christian Church at Rome towards the end of the 
first or beginning of the second century. 
1 Cf. Barnabas vii. f.; 1 Clem. xl. f.; Justin, Dial., cvii, 
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Who the author was, can only, in the absence of 
certain tradition, be a subject of conjecture. That 
he was not a native of Palestine, or in any way 
connected with Jerusalem, is, in any case, certain ; 
for, had he been so, he could not have written elegant 
Greek and cited the Old Testament only in the 
Greek version, and he would not have fallen into the 
above-mentioned errors in regard to matters connected 
with the priests and the Temple. Among the various 
conjectures, the happiest is Luther’s guess that it was 
Apollos, the learned Alexandrian, who, after being 
a follower of the school of John the Baptist,’ was 
converted to Christianity and confuted the Jews by 
proving from the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Messiah, but also was able to make such an impres- 
sion on the Greeks at Corinth that they formed a 
special party under his name, and who, therefore, 
in spite of his friendly relations with Paul, must have 
retained an independent way of teaching, based upon 
his Alexandrian education. If Apollos was not the 
author—a point which, in the absence of distinct 
evidence, must remain undecided—the author was 
certainly a man exactly of the type of Apollos: 
influenced by Paul, but freely working up and 
recasting his ideas in the spirit of Alexandrian 
Hellenism. 

The Hellenistic basis of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, its dependence in thought and word upon 
the Book of Wisdom, and especially upon Philo, is so 


1 It is possible that there is an allusion to the practices of this 
school in the “washings and laying on of hands” which are 
mentioned among the elementary lessons which ought to be left 
behind, vi. 2 (cf. Acts xviii. 24—xix. 7). 
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obvious that there is not the smallest room for doubt 
upon the matter.'. The allegorical treatment of the 
Old ‘Testament Scriptures ; the view of Christ as the 
great and sinless High-priest, not sprung from among 
men, both the mediator of creation and the sustainer 
of the universe; the view of the ritual sacrifices as 
means, not for the forgiveness of sins, but for remind- 


ing us of them, all are Philonic. The author shares — 


with Philo (De legg., xxiii.) the mistake regarding 
the daily offering of the high-priest; in agreement 
with Philo (Confus. ling., xxxili.), a passage is cited 
in a form which is nowhere found in the Old 
Testament ; in agreement with Philo, and not with 
Paul, Abraham’s obedience of faith is found in the 
fact that he started out to go to the Land of Promise 
which as yet he knew not (xi. 18). Finally, the 
fundamental thought of the Philonian system, the 
antithesis between the higher prototypal world of 
the “Ideas” (xécpos vonTos, &« Toy Wedv cveTabes) and the 
earthly, sensible, antitypal world is made by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews the basis of 
his Christian speculation, and applied to the relation- 
ship of Christianity to Judaism ; he sees,” that is, in 
the earthly sanctuary of the Jewish worship the copy 
and antitype of the true and heavenly sanctuary, 
which, preceding the former as a supersensuous reality, 
has come to historical revelation in Christianity, and 
forms, partly the object of Christian experience 
through faith, partly of Christian hope. From this 


1 Cf. Siegfried, Philo, pp. 321-330. setts 
"ee in 5 Q - . 
2 viii. 5, trdderypa Kal oxid Tov erovpavion ; ix. 23 fh, ra brode/ypara 
rav év Tois obpavois, évriruTa tov dAnOwav. Cf. with this Wisd. ix. 8, 
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identification of Christianity with the higher spiritual 
world, which, because it will only be manifested in 
the future, is the world “ to come,” results the paradox 
that Christianity appears as belonging to the future 
world. We must not, however, conclude from this 
that the Christian belief of the author had wholly 
passed into eschatological hopes; the explanation of 
the paradox is simply that the future world is at the 
same time the higher world of heaven, which even in 
the present exists, nay, indeed, existed from the 
beginning as the unseen reality ; which even now has 
not come to full manifestation, but with which 
Christians are brought by Christ, the heavenly High- 
priest, into such a relation that they are able to 
taste its powers and have already received its 
first-fruits (vi. 4 f.). 

The mediator between the two worlds is in Philo 
the Logos, as the first-born, or eldest Son, of God. 
He mediates both the creation and the upholding of 
the world, as well as the religious relation between 
God and men, since, as envoy, interpreter, and 
prophet of God, He reveals Him to men, and as the 
High-priest and representative of men He reconciles 
them with God. All these characteristics of the 
Philonian Logos, though without this special designa- 
tion, are transferred by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to Christ. Christ is the Son of God, 
the Son absolutely in a unique sense, essentially 
distinguished from the prophets, from Moses, and 
also from the angels, by the fact that through Him 
God made the world, and thereby constituted Him 
the heir, that is, the Lord and administrator of all 
things (1. 2). The Son is of like being with the Father, 
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for He is called “the effulgence of His glory and the 
express image of His being, upholding all things by 
the word of His power” (i. 3)—predicates which are 
partly taken from the Book of Wisdom, where they 
are used with reference to the personified wisdom of 
God (Wisd. vii. 25 f.), partly from Philo, who speaks 
of the Logos as the “image of God,” and of the spirit 
of man, made after the image of the Logos, as “the 
effulgence of the glory and the impress of the Divine 
power,” while of the Logos he also says that he 
‘upholds existence and produces all that is.” And 
just as Philo describes the Logos, in spite of his 
dependence upon the sole primal God, as a (second) 
God, so the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the quotation 
from Ps. xlv. 7, makes God Himself address the Son 
as “God” (i. 8f.). The apotheosis of Christ which was 
thus introduced into the theology of the Church was 
therefore of Alexandrian origin, and the motive which 
underlies this further development can easily be 
recognised from Heb. i.; it is the justifiable desire 
to express, in the exaltation of the Person of Christ 
above all other intermediate beings, the exaltation of 
the Christian religion, as the most perfect revelation 
of God, above all earlier forms of religion. If the 
author, under the influence of Philo, goes beyond the 
Pauline conception of Christ as the Heavenly Man, 
he follows in Paul’s footsteps not only in thinking of 
the Son from the first as wholly subordinate to the 
Father, by whom He is made the heir of all things 
and appointed High-priest, and to whom He owes 
obedience (i. 2, v. 5, 8), but also, especially, in laying 
the emphasis, not on the metaphysical mediatorship 
of the (pre-existent) Son, but on what He has become 
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to us, and achieved for us, by His incarnation as the 
historical Saviour Jesus, and on the exaltation which 
He has thereby earned, to be the heavenly High- 
priest in His post-existence. Herein lies the essential 
distinction between the Church’s belief in Christ, on 
the one hand, and the Gnostic spiritualism and the 
Philonian Logos-speculation, on the other. It is 
true, Philo saw something in the nature of human 
manifestations of the Divine Logos in some of the 
great figures of religious history, especially in Moses, 
but also in the patriarchs and in the ceremonial 
mediatorship of the high-priest; but it was quite 
a different thing when the Christian Alexandrian 
taught that the Divine Son and Creator of the world, 
exalted above the angels, had taken human flesh and 
blood and, in Jesus, had become our brother. Philo 
had also called the Divine Logos the great High- 
priest, who, like Melchizedek, the king of peace, had 
the truly existent (God) for his portion, was a 
partaker in no sin, and as the unblemished had im- 
mortal and unstained parents, God for His Father 
and Wisdom for his mother, and who, as the repre- 
sentative of men before God, turns the Divine mercy 
towards them ;' but in Philo this remained an abstract 
theory, the mediatorship was rather metaphysical 
than religious, and contained no religious warmth or 
power. It was only when the Christian Alexandrian 
identified this heavenly High-priest of speculation 
with Jesus, the Son of Man, the Saviour of sinners, 
who had lived upon earth, that the antithesis between 
the two worlds, whose division Philo had not been 


' Philo, De somn., i. 37, 38; De profug., 20; Leg. alleg., 26; Quis 
rer. div. her,, 42. 
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able to bridge, was overcome—that free access to 
the throne of grace was opened up to the religious 
consciousness which longed for fellowship with God 
(Heb. iv. 14-16). 

It is not, indeed, quite clear how the author 
connects the two equally important sides of his 
Christology, how he conceives of the incarnation in 
Jesus of the pre-existent Son of God. He speaks, it 
is true, of the assumption of human flesh and blood 
by which the Son, who is exalted above the angels, 
takes for a time, as an earthly man, a lower place than 
they (ii. 9, 14); but just how this is accomplished 
remains obscure, since the indications point in two 
different directions. According to one _ passage 
(vil. 14), Jesus sprang from the tribe of Judah, and 
is therefore in His earthly manifestation a son of Israel, 
which implies human parentage. According to the 
other, however (vii. 3), He is, like His prototype 
Melchizedek, king of peace, without father or mother 
or descent, or beginning of days or end of life. 
According to this, it appears as if the author thought 
of the incarnation as apart from any natural mediation, 
not merely of an earthly father, but even of an earthly 
mother, and this perhaps is also pointed to in the words 
—a misquotation of Ps. xl. 9—which he puts into the 
mouth of Christ: “ A body hast thou prepared for 
Me” (x. 5). A similar purely supernatural view of 
the incarnation seems to have been held by Barnabas, 
since he does not acknowledge Jesus to be the Son of 
Man (£p. xii. 10); the docetic Christology was already 
in the air, but it was not yet recognised as heretical ; 
it was still in its harmless and inoffensive beginnings. 

It was not merely by the assumption of a human 
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body that the Son of God became like us, but also 
by His submission to the suffering, weakness, and 
temptation which belong to the common lot of man. 
As sufferings serve us as an ethical discipline and 
give the occasion for the exercise of obedience, so 
Christ also “learnt obedience by that which He 
suffered,” and “ was made perfect by suffering,” being 
exalted to heavenly dignity and joy as the reward of 
His humiliation and patience (v. 8 f., il. 9 f, xi. 2). 
How this human subjection to temptation and 
learning of obedience is to be reconciled with His 
heavenly origin and Divine creative power has not, 
however, been thought out in detail by the author. 
There remains, therefore, in this Christology an 
“unreconciled dualism of metaphysics and history, 
an unbridged gap between the speculative construc- 
tion which starts from above and deals with the pre- 
existent world-creating Son, and the historical, which 
starts from below and deals with the life of Jesus” 
(Holtzmann). To a certain extent that was already 
the case with Paul, as indeed it is the inevitable and 
universal consequence of the mythical conception of 
the manifestation of a personal super-earthly being in 
an earthly human life; but in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (and in John) the “hiatus” is much more 
striking than in Paul, because on the one hand the 
metaphysical background of the Person of Christ 
is exalted above humanity into essential deity, and, 
on the other, His earthly human life (not merely 
death), and the moral value attaching to it, are much 
more strongly emphasised than by Paul. And this 
constitutes a decided advance in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; in it begins what was carried out by 
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the Gospel of John, the completion of the Pauline 
Christology by connecting the historical picture of 
the life of Jesus with the speculative ideal figure of 
the heavenly Christ—a completion which was neces- 
sary in order to avoid the dangers of a one-sided trans- 
cendental speculative doctrine of Christ such as was 
represented by Gnosticism, and to preserve for the 
Christian faith, along with its historical foundation, 
its ethical content and value. 

As the Son of God become man, Christ was, ac- 
cording to Heb. i. 1, “ the Apostle and High-priest 
of our confession,” by whom we have been made par- 
takers of the heavenly calling. As the messenger of 
God, he has revealed to us the Divine will for our 
salvation, which has destined us to be partakers of 
the heavenly world; as the High-priest who forms 
the subject of our confession, He was the forerunner 
and opener of the way, who has opened up to us 
access to that world, or to the heavenly Temple, and 
is the administrator of its eternal blessings. The 
means, however, by which He Himself was made 
perfect, and became for us the author of salvation, 
was suffering and death. ‘This is in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as in Paul, the keystone of Christ’s 
work. It was for this purpose that, according to 
ii. 14, the Son of God took flesh and blood, “that 
through death He might destroy the strength of 
Him who had the power of death, that is, the devil, 
and deliver those who through the fear of death 
were all their lifetime bondmen”; and, according to 
x. 5-10, God prepared for His Son a (human) body, 
in order that by offering up His body once for all 


He might make an end of animal sacrifices and con- 
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secrate us to the fellowship of God. But the point 
of view from which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
regards the death of Christ is different from that 
of Paul. Whereas in Paul’s teaching Christ as the 
representative and substitute of guilty humanity ex- 
piates and removes the curse of the law by passively 
suffering its sentence of death to be carried out upon 
Him, this fundamental idea of the Pauline doctrine 
of salvation is absent in Hebrews; here Christ is 
the active sacrificing Priest who offers His holy life 
to God in obedience and endurance, as a costly 
offering which possesses the power to purify men’s 
hearts and consecrate them to the fullest fellowship 
with God. 

Thus, instead of an expiatory act of God carried 
out in Christ for the satisfaction of the law, there is 
here substituted Christ’s own ethical act, which, as a gift 
of the highest value, well-pleasing to God, surpasses 
and supersedes all earlier offerings, and initiates a 
new worship of God “in spirit and in truth.” Whereas 
in Paul the juridical theory of expiation and imputa- 
tion, derived from the Pharisaic theology, formed 
the starting-point of his doctrine of redemption, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews finds the starting-point for 
its theory in the sacrificial ritual of the Old Testa- 
ment, which it ingeniously interprets as a symbolical 
prototype of the higher ethical and spiritual sacrifice 
of Christ. The High-priest of the Old Testament 
went every year anew with the blood of the sacrifice 
into the Holy of Holies, the seat of the revealed 
presence of God, in order, by sprinkling the blood, to 
make atonement for the sins of the people, that is, 
to do away with, somehow or other, their power to 
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pollute and to separate us from God. How this was 
effected, what was the atoning power of the blood, 
the author has not thought out for himself, but has 
adopted the conception as a datum and applied it to 
his own purpose. The very fact of the constant 
repetition of the sacrifice shows, so runs his argument, 
that the means were insufficient, because animal 
sacrifices could not purify the conscience or “make 
perfect,” that is, place us in an ethico-religious position 
corresponding to our destiny (ix. 9, 13, x. 1-4). There 
was therefore needed, to effect this purpose, a better 
sacrifice and a better priest. This is Christ, the 
heavenly Son of God, whom God, even before the 
institution of the levitical priesthood, appointed, 
under the figure of Melchizedek, an eternal High- 
priest of a higher order. He does not need, like a 
human high-priest, to offer first for his own sins, 
since, in spite of all the weakness and exposure to 
temptation which He shared with us men, He is, as 
the superhuman Son of God, holy, unstained by sin, 
separate from sinners, and exalted above the heavens. 
Therefore, too, He was able to offer a better sacrifice 
than those of the levitical priests. He offered Him- 
self to God as the unblemished sacrifice by means 
of the eternal, immutably perfect Spirit which forms 
His heavenly being (ix. 14). To this higher priest- 
hood and better sacrifice there corresponds, finally, 
the more perfect effect of His work. The High- 
priest by his sprinkling of the blood in the earthly 
holy place was only able to produce a “ purifying of 
the flesh,” 7.e. an external, merely ritual purification, 
which was so far from a real removal of sin that it 
signified, on the contrary, only a yearly remembrance 
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of the sins which were not done away (ix. 18, x. 3 f.). 
Christ, on the other hand, entered into the true 
Temple once for all with His own blood and obtained 
eternal redemption, namely, the true removal of sin 
by the full forgiveness of it, the purification of our 
conscience from the polluting guilt of dead works, 
that is, works which cause death, and obtained for us 
at the same time power and consecration for the 
service of the living God (ix. 14, 26, x. 10, 18). The 
removal of the consciousness of guilt which separates 
us from God, and transference into a_ position, 
analogous to Christ’s own condition of perfection, of 
perfect godliness (holiness) and of the pure service of 
God—this is the saving work of Christ, which is 
based upon His offering once for all upon the cross, 
while its permanent power rests upon His eternal 
ministry as High-priest in the heavenly sanctuary. 
Thus, in content, the saving work of Christ comes 
to essentially the same thing as in Paul’s teaching, 
but whereas in the latter its effects are directly 
connected with the death of Christ for the satisfaction 
of the law, or of the Divine righteousness, this 
essential link in Paul’s chain of thought is wanting 
in Hebrews, and the death of Christ is here im- 
mediately connected with the subjective consciousness 
of men, upon which it works as an ethical sacrifice of 
pious obedience, bringing atonement and perfection. 
“The terminology of atonement which is developed 
in such detail serves ultimately only as a pictorial 
form of expression for the perfect fellowship with 
God into which Christ introduces us, and for the 
possibility of a pure life which is enjoyed by His 
followers, who are freed from a sense of guilt in the 
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same measure in which that possibility is realised ” 
(Holtzmann). 

At the same time the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has also a substitute for the objective side of the 
Pauline doctrine of redemption—the removal of the 
curse of the law—in the thought, expressed though 
it is only once, that Christ by His death overcame 
him that had the power of death, the devil, and freed 
those who through the fear of death were all their 
lives in bondage (ii. 14 f.). Inasmuch as the devil is 
here the personal representative of death as the 
punishment of sin, which Paul thought of as the 
effect of the judging and slaying curse of the law, 
the overcoming of the devil by Christ’s death is very 
much the same thing which Paul describes as our 
redemption from the curse of the law by Christ’s 
suffering in our stead. The difficulty under which 
the Pauline theory labours—that the death of Christ 
is the rendering of a satisfaction due to the law, as 
if the law was an independent ruler alongside of God, 
whose demand for punishment God Himself was 
obliged to recognise and satisfy—is got rid of in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by the substitution, for 
the abstract idea of the law, of the popular conception 
of the devil, who however has not to be satisfied with 
a redemption price, but is simply defeated by the 
ethical act of the sacrificial death of Christ. 

In the doctrine of the Christian condition of 
salvation the Epistle to the Hebrews diverges from 
the Pauline teaching even more widely than in the 
doctrines of Christ and of redemption. It is true 
the writer speaks often and emphatically of faith, but 
he understands by faith something different from 
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what is meant by Paul. Faith is not for him the 
ardent mystical union with Christ in which Christ’s 
death and resurrection are appropriated and inwardly 
reproduced ; Christ is not so much its object as its 
pattern. It was by His faithful endurance of suffer- 
ing, looking to the heavenly joy, that Christ showed 
us the way of faith and its victorious end, and is 
become “the author and finisher of faith.” The 
object of faith is much more general than with Paul ; 
it is the confident direction of thought and feeling 
towards the blessings of the unseen and future world 
(xi. 1). Since these blessings are already present in 
the heavenly world which has been opened up by 
the heavenly High-priest Christ, and in which He 
bears rule, and a foretaste of its powers has already 
been experienced by Christians in the possession of 
the Holy Spirit (vi. 4), faith is not mere hope in a 
future good, but also a partial inward possession of 
it in the present (x. 34). But in so far as these 
blessings of the higher world are only to be fully 
manifested and communicated in the future world, 
in so far faith is still essentially hope of this splendid 
future, and must manifest itself in faithful, trustful 
endurance and patience amid the fightings and 
sufferings of the temporal life. Endurance and 
patience are the manifestations of the obedience of 
faith, and therefore the condition of the obtaining 
of salvation, of the inheritance of the promise 
(vi. 11 ff, x. 36 ff). It is not only the final deliver- 
ance which Hebrews makes dependent upon the 
ethical proving of faith, in obedience to the will 
of God amid opposition and suffering—that would 
be so far quite Pauline—it connects the present 
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righteousness of the believer with this practical effect 
of faith, and thus gives to the Pauline doctrine of 
redemption, which it has in view throughout, a 
different turn. “Righteousness” is not here, as in 
Paul, the gift of God to be received by faith, and 
consisting in an acquittal of the believing sinner 
on the ground of Christ’s atoning death; it is the 
pious attitude of mind manifesting itself in obedience, 
in doing and suffering, which is the essence of faith. 
Faith does not first receive the righteousness of God ; 
it is recognised, “testified to,” by God, in virtue of 
what it is in itself, as the right condition of man; 
indeed, the man himself “works” righteousness by 
his own faith, righteousness here meaning the being 
recognised by God as righteous." Even where the 
Epistle to the Hebrews takes over verbally the 
characteristic phrases of Paul, as in the quotation 
of Hab. ii. 4 (x. 38), it gives them a different sense. 
In Paul the force of the quotation was: He who is 
just by faith (justified) shall live; in Hebrews: the 
righteous (pious) man shall preserve his life in con- 
sequence of his faith, z.e. of his confident endurance, 
which is the antithesis of timorous drawing back or 
apostasy, by which all would be lost again. It is 
easily understood that in this conception of faith and 
its righteousness the old Pauline antithesis between 
faith and works, faith and law, disappears, for, as 
faith itself is the direction of the will in accordance 
with the will of God, it necessarily includes within 


1 The place of the Pauline formulas dixarotobar and doyifer Oar 
Sicxavocvvnv is taken by the formulas paprupetcGae Sixavov civar or, 
more shortly, paprupetoOar dia mictews (xi. 4, v. 39) and épydleoOau 
bd riorews Suxavocvvyv (xi. 33). 
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itself works and the ethical fulfilment of the law. 
Now, it is true this element of moral power is not 
foreign to the Pauline conception of faith—faith 
displaying itself in love and serving as a source of 
actual righteousness of life, but for Paul this aspect 
of ethical activity is not the fundamental essence of 
faith ; that lies rather in religious receptivity, in the 
surrender of the heart to Christ, to be personally 
united with Him. This mystical side of the Pauline 
faith in Christ is absent from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; its place is taken in part by the fervent 
hope in the promised blessings of the future world, 
in part by the ethical energy of obedience, endurance, 
and patience; these together form the attitude of 
mind, well-pleasing to God, in which the righteousness 
of man consists, and which therefore was essenti- 
ally the same in the Old Testament saints as in 
Christians (xi.). 

While it is certain that this is not the old Pauline 
doctrine, it is equally certain that it would be a 
mistake to regard it as Jewish-Christian or primitive 
Christian doctrine. Rather, it is a peculiar develop- 
ment, under the influence of Alexandrianism, of the 
Pauline theology. What the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has in common with Paul is its view of the absolute 
superiority of Christianity to Judaism; what is 
different is the theory by which this view is supported. 
Paul conceived of Judaism under the aspect of the 


_law which demands and judges, and therefore placed 


it in contrast with the Gospel; the former works 
wrath and causes death, the latter reconciles and 
makes alive; on the one side, curse, on the other, 
blessing. The Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other 
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hand, looks at Judaism from the point of view of the 
cultus, the central point of which was the ritual of 
atonement, and therefore places it in a positive rela- 
tion to Christianity as a symbolical preparation for: it. 
As a consequence of this it sees the Christian system 
of salvation under the forms of the Old Testament 
ritual: Christ is the High-priest, His saving work 
is the priestly sacrifice of atonement, which purifies 
and consecrates the sinful people, faith is a priestly 
service, its fruit is an offering well-pleasing to God, 
the final perfection is a sabbatic rest, Christians are 
the people of the Lord, their consciousness of salvation 
is free access to the heavenly sanctuary. But this 
is so far from meaning that Christianity is merely a 
higher form of Judaism, that, on the contrary, Judaism 
is boldly explained to be the insubstantial, shadowy 
symbol, Christianity the eternal substance of religion. 
This thought is worked out in the Epistle in all its 
possible variations. It is not Christianity that is a 
copy of Judaism, but Judaism that is a shadow of the 
heavenly sanctuary which in Christianity has been 
made manifest, z.e. Christianity, although it appeared 
later, is in idea the earlier, the eternal, in comparison 
with which Judaism is only of temporary, preparatory 
significance. For this reason the promises and hopes 
of pious Israel were from the first directed to a goal 
which lay beyond the Israelitish theocracy, to the 
Sabbath rest in the heavenly kingdom, not merely in 
Canaan. Abraham himself, when he followed in faith 
the call of God, looked forward to the heavenly father- 
land ; looking to the reproach of Christ (in order to 
take an anticipatory share in it), Moses despised the 
riches of Egypt; to Christ,the High-priest, represented 
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by Melchizedek, the patriarchs themselves did homage. 
Just as Philo endeavoured to Hellenise the Old 
Testament by allegorising its historical figures into 
symbols of the ideal world, so the author of Hebrews 
endeavoured by the same method of type and allegory 
to Christianise the Old Testament. And this way 
of looking at it was found by the consciousness of 
the Church much more illuminative than the Pauline 
antithesis of law and Gospel, because it made possible 
a practical use of the Old Testament in the interests of 
the faith and morals of the Church, without a slavish 
bondage to the outward form—that of the national 
history—into which its teachings had been cast. The 
old conflict of Paul with the Judaisers was for the 
author of Hebrews entirely a thing of the past, and 
he could therefore the more freely apply the whole 
law, and more especially its ritual portion, as an 
allegory of the Christian way of salvation. For the 
very reason that the old covenant, with its sacerdotal 
and sacrificial system, was merely a prototype of the 
new covenant which had been established in Christ, 
the former has now lost all significance, the shadow 
gives way before the substance. That had not been 
perceived by Philo, who, by a curious limitation, 
desired to see the literal sense of the law maintained 
alongside of the allegorical spiritualisation. It was 
the pupil of that apostle who saw in Christ the end 
of the law for Jews and Greeks alike (Rom. x. 4) 
who was the first to draw from Philo’s allegorical in- 
terpretation the decisive practical inference that the 
outward forms of the ritual law had lost all significance 
and value since its spiritual sense had been revealed | 
in the new covenant. The Pauline criticism of the 
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law was a necessary preliminary before the true con- 
sequences of the Philonian allegorisation of the law 
could be perceived. Conversely, this consequence of 
the allegorical view served the followers of Paul as 
a means of supplementing the Pauline criticism of 
the law on its positive side, and of so far softening the 
antithesis between law and Gospel, that the thought 
of a development and fulfilment of the legal religion 
in the religion of the spirit took the place of that 
of a breach with the legal religion. That remained 
henceforth the point of view of the Church in regard 
to the Old Testament and the Mosaic law. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THe EpistLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS 


THE Epistle to the Ephesians, traditionally ascribed | 
to Paul, falls into two parts, the doctrinal portion, 
iii, and the practical, iv._vi. It begins with a 
long ascription of praise to God for the readers’ state 
of grace, in which the pre-temporal decree of their 
election in Christ has been brought to pass. Then 
follows the prayer that God may give them the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation, that they may know the 
whole fulness of the glory of the inheritance which 
is the object of their hope, and of the exceeding 
greatness of the might of God in the resurrection 
and exaltation of Christ, who has been appointed 
Head over all spiritual powers, as well as of the 
Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all (i. 3-28). 

This is the statement of the main theme of this 
doctrinal and hortatory epistle, which is then further 
developed, first in regard to the relation of the 
Gentiles and the Jews to Christianity. Both have 
been raised up by God, with Christ, from their earlier 
death in sin and transferred into the heavenly world ; 


the Gentiles, in especial, who had previously been 
300 
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in a state of alienation from God, have been brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ. In His death, the 
dividing wall of the Jewish law has been done away 
with, and peace restored, between Jews and Greeks, 
and also between them both and God, so that now 
even those who aforetime were heathen are built 
together upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles into one holy temple of God (ii.). This 
destination of the Christian salvation for all is the 
mystery which was earlier hidden, but now has been 
revealed to the holy apostles and prophets, especially 
to Paul, and, by the Church, is made known also to 
the heavenly spiritual powers. May the readers 
therefore, firmly founded in faith and love, be enabled 
ever more fully to grasp the whole extent of the love 
of Christ! (ii.). Then follows in the second part 
(iv. 1 ff.) the exhortation to walk worthy of their 
calling, to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, not to allow themselves to be carried away 
by false doctrine, but by truth and love to grow into 
ever more complete union with Christ, the Head, by 
whom the whole body is held together and built up. 
Therefore they must lay aside the old man with his 
heathen lusts, and put on the new man who, after 
God, is created in righteousness and holiness of truth, 
and show themselves, especially by brotherly love, 
purity, temperance, and wisdom, the children of 
light. The social relationships, too, between husbands 
and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, 
are to be sanctified by the Christian spirit. The 
ethical section closes with a reference to the keen 
conflict against spiritual powers, which can only be 
sustained by the help of the armour of the Spirit (vi. 
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10-18) ; a sentence or two of personal matter follow, 
and a liturgical benediction forms the conclusion. 
This writing, with its doctrine and exhortations, 
cannot in any case be a letter of Paul to the Ephesian 
Church, for in such a letter the absence of all personal 
references and greetings would be quite unintelligible. 
But the address is uncertain even from the point of 
view of textual criticism; the words “in Ephesus” do 
not seem to have stood in the original superscription ; 
in both the Sinaiticus and Vaticanus they have been 
added subsequently ; they were not read by Origen 
and Basil; in Marcion the address ran, “to the Lao- 
diceans” (Tert., ddv. Marc., v. 11). Upon these 
textual facts various theories have been built up— 
the letter was originally addressed to no definite 
circle of readers, but “to the saints who are also 
believers,” z.e. Christians in general (but how does 
that suit vi. 21 f.); or it was a circular letter, the 
address of which was left blank in order to be filled 
in with the names of the different communities of 
recipients. For this last hypothesis some have 
thought they found a point of support in Col. iv. 16, 
where the Colossians are directed to see that their 
letter is read in Laodicea, and the letter sent thither 
read among them. The conclusion proposed to be 
drawn from this is that our canonical Epistle to the 
Ephesians was this encyclical, originally directed to 
several churches in Asia Minor, including Laodicea 
and Colosse. All these ingenious hypotheses?! 
become worthless if Paul was not the author of 
the Epistle, and the epistolatory form only serves to 
embody a Church homily designed to emphasise the 
1 Cf. von Soden, Hand-Kommentar, iii. 1. 85 f. 
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unity of the universal Church which is built upon the 
foundation of the apostles, as against the centrifugal 
tendencies of heretical Gnosis. That this is the fact 
is an inevitable inference from the style of the 
Kpistle to the Ephesians, which, both in construction 
and vocabulary, is quite un-Pauline,’ and also from 
the peculiarity of the contents of the letter, which 
imply an ecclesiastical situation and a theological 
mode of thought which have advanced far beyond 
those of the time of Paul, and at the same time stand 
in such close dependence upon the Epistle to the 
Colossians—which is probably itself interpolated— 
that it may be considered as in the main a variation 
on the same themes which appear there. 

The author, a Jew by birth, and probably from 
Asia Minor, addresses in the name of Paul, with 
whose Epistles he has made himself thoroughly 
familiar, those Gentile Christians who cherished liber- 
tine principles and, misled by Gnosticism, desired 
to separate themselves from the Church, especially 
the Jewish-Christian portion of the Church. For 
this tendency they found support in a Gnostic 
theory which separated the Christ of speculation 
from the Jesus of the evangelical tradition,’ and thus 
robbed Christianity of its historical foundation and 
its ethical content—a heresy of much the same kind 


1 The details will be found in any Introduction. 

2 To this points unmistakably the passage in iv, 20 f.: “Ye did 
not so learn Christ, if so be that ye heard of Him, and were taught 
in Him, how He is the truth in Jesus.” The commentaries of 
Klépper (p. 142 ff.) and von Soden (Hand-Kommentar, iii. 1. 136) 
agree in substance with the above interpretation, though they do 
not draw the same inference in regard to the character of the false 
doctrine which is opposed. 
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as that which is opposed in the Ignatian and 
Johannine Epistles. This opposition to a libertine 
and docetic Gnosticism explains all the peculiarities 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians: its insistence on a 
practical Christianity manifesting itself in moral 
purity and love, its doctrine of Christ as the sole 
Head both of the whole spiritual world, and also 
of the Church which He founded by His pattern 
deed of love, its doctrine of the eternal election of 
the Church in Christ, of the union of Jews and 
Gentiles in the Church into a new organisation of 
mankind, of its constant growth from Christ and 
into Him as the means of the fulfilment of the all- 
embracing world-plan of God. All this goes beyond 
the standpoint of Paul. He had had to contend 
for the equal rights of Gentile Christians against 
Jewish particularism; now the condition of affairs 
was that it was much more necessary to oppose the 
arrogance and unlovingness of the (Gnostically 
inclined) Gentile Christians by reminding them of 
their former exclusion from, and present admission to, 
participation in the promises and the inheritance of 
Israel, which, as being an undeserved grace on the part 
of God, they were bound to prize the more gratefully 
and hold fast the more firmly. In this we ought not 
to see an un-Pauline concession to Judaism; for the 
author, indeed, all that is specifically Jewish—the law, 
circumcision, descent from A braham—is worthless and 
nugatory, and the Jews are “by nature children of 
wrath even as others” (ii. 3), @e. they are, by reason 
of the inborn sinfulness of the flesh, as liable to the 
Divine judgment, and therefore as much in need of 
salvation, as the heathen (cf. Rom. iii. 9-20). Their 
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original advantage was only that they were the 
recipients of the promises, and that the pre-existent 
Christ worked among them as a prophetic Spirit of 
revelation ; whereas the Gentiles, because alien from 
the theocracy and the promises of Israel, and there- 
fore still without relation to Christ, were conse- 
quently without hope and without God (ii. 12). 
According to this, the Old Testament religion, being 
a prophecy of Christ, is itself a revelation of the 
pre-existent Christ, a Christianity before Jesus, only 
obscured and fettered by national limitations, which 
were first removed by the revelation in Christ, and 
more especially in His death. That became in the 
post-apostolic period the usual way of Christianising 
the Old Testament, and thus annexing it to the use 
of the Church. 

That Christianity, although it appeared later, was 
the eternal religion, superior to both Judaism and 
heathenism, is expressed in an adaptation of the 
Pauline doctrine of election which is peculiar to the 
Kpistle to the Ephesians, and takes the form that 
the Christian Church was the object of a pre-mundane 
Divine election in Christ (i. 4 f.). As Christ was “the 
Beloved” (i. 6) or the “Son of God's love” (Col. i. 18) 
in a special sense, so from the beginning all who were 
to belong to Him as members of His body were taken 
up along with Him into God’s will of love. Christ 
is therefore not properly speaking a mere individual 
person, but in a certain sense the “intelligible abode ” 
or “epitome” of the totality of the elect, the cosmic 
principle of unity which, according to the Divine 
appointment, is to unite in itself as Head not only 


the Church, but even the universe, to pervade all 
VOL. III 20 
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things and fill all things (i. 10, 23, ii. 21). In view 
of this eternal election of Christians in Christ, the 
Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ is 
extended to include the pre-existence of the Church 
as an ideal unity contained in Him, and thus the idea 
of this Christological conception is brought to its 
most definite expression; it is the supra-temporal 
or eternal truth of the religion of redemption, which 
is based on the conception both of the personal pre- 
existent Redeemer and of the ideally pre-existent 
or predeterminate community of the redeemed. 

The doctrine of Christ’s person and work in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is so closely connected with 
that of the Epistle to the Colossians that it appears ad- 
visable to take the latter, since it is the more definitely 
outlined, as the point of departure, and then compare 
it with the other. Common to both is the endeavour 
to oppose to the false and subversive Gnosis which 
obscured the value of the Christian redemption, the 
true ecclesiastically edifying “Gnosis” concerning 
Christ and His work of salvation. This anti-Gnostic 
polemic is itself based on a Gnostic foundation, and 
makes use of the ideas and phrases customary in the 
religious speculation of the time in a sense accept- 
able to the common consciousness of the Church. 
When, in Colossians i. 15, Christ is called “the 
image of the invisible God,” that recalls the Pauline 
phrase, “the image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 4); but the 
addition of “the invisible God ” points to the Philonie 
thought that God, who is in Himself invisible, is 
manifested only in the Logos, and that the latter is 
the mediator in all the relations of God to the world. 
Again, when Christ is further described as “the first- 
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born of all creation,” that recalls the Pauline ideas of 
the “first-born among many brethren” and “first-born 
from the dead”; but it has its nearest analogue in the 
Philonic statement about the Logos, that he, in dis- 
tinction from the world, is the first-born or eldest Son 
of God. Further, in i. 16 ff. it is said that in Christ, 
and through Him, and unto Him, all things in 
heaven and earth, all things visible and invisible, and, 
especially, all spiritual powers, have been created, and 
that He is before all things, and in Him all things 
have their being. Now, even if Paul, in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
described Christ as the instrument in creation, this 
goes much beyond his thought, for here Christ is not 
only the means but also the end of creation, while, for 
Paul, only God is that, and finally, indeed, God shall 
be so exclusively and absolutely the end of all things 
that Christ surrenders His lordship into the hand of 
God (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. xv. 28). But, as He in 
whom all things have their being, Christ is exalted 
to be the bearer of the omnipotence which upholds 
the world, the immanent cosmic principle—an idea 
foreign to the Pauline conception of Christ as the 
prototypal Head of humanity, while it is quite in 
harmony with the metaphysical significance of the 
Logos, in regard to whom Philo taught that the 
incorporeal world was founded in him and that he 
sustained and exercised his power throughout the 
whole universe.’ In verse 18 a transition is made from 

1 Philo, De mundi opif:, x.: 6 dodparos Kécpos . . . idprbeis ev 
7 Oeiw doy. De profug., xx.: 6 Tod “Ovros Adyos Seopds av Trav 
drdvtov ovvéxer Ta TévTA pépyn Kal odplyye Kal KwAver adta Siadrvec Oar. 
De vita Mosis, iii. 14: rod cvvéxovtos Kal Siocxodvtos Adyou TO cUpzrav. 
De somniis, i. 11: dv éxremAjpoxev ddrov St dAwv dcwpdros Suvdperw 
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the cosmic mediatorship of Christ to His historical 
mediatorship as the Saviour: He is the head of 
the Church, His body, because He is its beginning 
(its founder and author) as the first-born from the 
dead; He is in all things (in the cosmos and in the 
Church) to have the pre-eminence, because all the 
fulness (of the Godhead, ii. 9) was pleased to dwell 
in Him, and by Him to reconcile all things unto 
Him. No parallels to these statements are to be 
found in Paul; in Philo the same thought is found, 
in so far as his Logos is wholly filled with super- 
sensuous powers which, going forth from him, com- 
municate themselves to the world; but he has not 
the conception of the Pleroma itself. On the other 
hand, we have seen above what a prominent rdle 
the Pleroma played in the Ophite and Valentinian 
Gnosis, as the sum of the spiritual powers which go 
forth from the transcendent divine Being and are the 
organs of His relation to the world. That it is from 
this quarter that the conception of the Pleroma 
passed into the Epistle to the Colossians may be 
inferred with the greater probability in view of the 
abrupt fashion in which it is here introduced, which 
is only intelligible on the presupposition that it was a 
current idea with the false teachers who are here 
attacked. There was no simpler way in which the 
Church teacher could meet the Gnostic syncretism 
which made Christ one of the many spiritual beings 
(AXons) of the Pleroma than by emphatically insisting 
that the whole Pleroma dwelt in Christ, and dwelt in 
Him bodily (i. 19, il. 9), ze. that the Person of the 
historical Saviour was the embodiment, the epitome, 
the sole bearer and mediator from the beginning, of 
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all the Divine life-giving and saving powers. The 
author, doubtless, did not think of any definite point 
of time at which the divine Pleroma took up its 
abode in Christ; certainly he did not date its com- 
mencement from the resurrection, since it precedes 
His atoning death (verse 20), and contains the reason 
why it was possible for Christ’s death to have an 
influence coextensive with the whole spiritual world. 
This doctrine, too, of the cosmic influence of the 
atoning death of Christ is intimately connected with 
the gnosticising Christology of this Epistle, while it 
is entirely foreign to the original Pauline doctrine, 
which, indeed, has no room for it. For in conformity 
with Paul’s doctrines the atoning death of Christ 
could only have reference to mankind, with whom 
Christ, as the prototypal Head of the race and by the 
assumption of a human body, is united by such bonds 
of solidarity that it was possible for Him to die for 
them as their representative (2 Cor. v. 19 ff.; Rom. 
vill. 3), whereas He was not connected in any such 
way with the world of spirits. On the other hand, it 
is a characteristically Gnostic idea that through the fall 
of certain spiritual beings a cleft, a division, has been 
made in the divine Pleroma, the consequences of 
which are felt upon earth, so that the redemption of 
men through the divine saviour can only take place 
simultaneously with the restoration of the cosmic 
harmony, with the reconciliation or overcoming of 
spiritual powers who are opposed to God. We find 
the same thought also in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and in the twofold form which we have indicated : 
according to i. 20, all things in heaven and earth 
have been reconciled again through and to Christ ; 
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according to iil. 14 f., God “ has blotted out the hand- 
writing in ordinances which was against us (the 
condemning law), put it away and nailed it to the 
cross, and having spoiled principalities and powers, 
He made a show of them, leading them in triumph.” 
In this we recognise the Church’s transformation of 
the Gnostic myth of the spiritual powers or archons 
who rule the different world-spheres, and who are 
overcome and robbed of their destructive power by 
the saviour-god. The victory over the hostile spiritual 
powers is found by this Church gnostic to be accom- 
plished in the death of Christ, since the bond of 
the law which kept sinful humanity in their thrall is 
annulled by the atoning death—a combination of the 
Pauline (Gal. i. 13) with the Gnostic doctrine of 
redemption, such as is already hinted at in Heb. ii. 15, 
and subsequently became the rule in the patristic 
theology. Under this mythical veil we may discern 
the true thought that the religious principles of the 
pre-Christian world (that is, the spiritual powers) — 
have been transcended in Christianity and raised to 
a higher unity (‘reconciled ”). 

If we turn again to the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
we find there the same gnosticising development of 
the Pauline Christology and soteriology, only that 
the metaphysical speculation is less elaborated and 
the relation of Christ to the Church, with its results 
for practical religion, comes more into the foreground. 
But just as the latter is not lacking in Colossians, 
so in Ephesians there is not lacking the cosmic back- 
ground and frame for the plan of salvation which is 
historically realised in the Christian Church. It is 
true that in Ephesians nothing is said directly of the 
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creation of the world through Christ (in iii. 9 God 
alone is described as the Creator, since the words 
“through Jesus Christ” are not genuine), but we 
find it indirectly implied in the thought, to which 
we have referred above, of the election of the Church 
in Christ before the beginning of the world (i. 4). 
As, according to Col. i. 16 f., Christ was not only the 
mediator but also the end of the creation, in whom all 
things have their being, so it is said also in Eph. i. 10 
that all things, both heavenly and earthly, are destined 
to be brought into unity in Christ, and in i. 23 that 
He “fills all in all.’ Thus, here also, Christ is a 
cosmic principle of unity; the only difference is that 
it is not expressly said that He was so from the 
' first, in virtue of His metaphysical essence; the 
whole stress lies on the thought that He, having 
become the Head of the Church in consequence of 
His redeeming work, shall finally become, in virtue 
of the saving process which is realised in and through 
the Church, the Head of the universe, who filleth 
all in all. That is especially clear in iv. 8 f., where, 
with a free application of Ps. lxvill. 19, it is said of 
Christ: “ He hath gone up on high; He hath taken 
captivity (¢.e. captives) as his spoil, and given gifts 
unto men. Now that He hath ascended, what is it 
but that He also descended into the lower parts of 
the earth? He that descended is the same who hath 
ascended above the heavens in order that He might 
fill all things.” This passage is undoubtedly based on 
the same Gnostic myth of the victorious descent to 
hell and ascent to heaven of the saviour-god to which 
allusion is also made in Col. i. 15. Christ has de- 
scended from His heavenly home not only to the earth, 
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but also into the regions that lie beneath the earth, 
that is, into Hades, and from thence has mounted 
up victoriously through all the heavenly regions, 
making prisoners, on His way, of all the heavenly 
powers (‘disarmed them and led them in triumph,” 
Col. ii. 15), and has thus subjected all things—heaven, 
earth, and the under-world—to His authority and 
filled them with His living power, out of which He now 
bestows heavenly gifts upon His followers. With 
this ruling and ‘ filling” of the world by Christ, 
which is based on historical rather than metaphysical 
grounds, is connected the peculiar turn which is here 
given to the conception of the Pleroma. Whereas in 
Col. i. 19, i. 9 it is the fulness of the Godhead, of 
the Divine life-giving powers which have been de- 
posited in Christ as their bearer and epitome, in 
Ephesians.i. 23 the Pleroma is the Christian Church, 
which is related to Christ as the body to the head, and 
which therefore is His completion in the sense that 
it is only in and through it that He becomes in reality 
what before He was only by vocation—the Head over 
all things. Christ and the Church thus mutually 
condition one another: while it is only in connection 
with Him that the Church is able to fulfil its eternal 
destiny, so He needs the Church in order, through 
His fulfilment in her, to become wholly that whereto 
the love of the Father has destined Him. That 
which is set up by the Divine decree as the end and 


1 With this interpretation of the passage as a reference to the 
descent to hell, ascent to heaven, and victory over the spiritual 
powers agrees Klopper, Commentary, p. 127 f. If it is accepted, 
the Gnostic origin of the conception, which was recognised by Baur 
and Hilgenfeld, can scarcely be disputed. 
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goal of providential administration is not Christ alone, 
but Christ in His organic unity with the Church, or, 
to say the same thing in another way, the end is the 
Church as the body of Christ, to which He is the 
Head which binds together and directs the whole. It 
is true Christ is called in Colossians also the Head 
of the Church, which can only grow as God wills by 
holding fast to Him (i. 18, ii. 19); while, conversely, 
in Kph. iii. 19 it is the destiny of the Church to be 
filled with the whole fulness of God, or to grow up to 
the full manhood of the fulness of Christ (iv. 18), that 
is, to mature into a perfect organism in which the 
whole saving power of Christ and of God may come 
to a fully developed manifestation. There is thus no 
real opposition between the two schemes of thought, 
and in both the Gnostic term Pleroma is made use 
of in a special sense acceptable to the Church; but 
in one case the application is more doctrinal and 
Christological (Col.), in the other more practical and 
soteriological (Eph. ).’ 

The saving work of Christ upon earth was that of 
a peacemaker and messenger of peace, in the double 
sense that He made peace between the two portions 
of mankind, who were separated from one another 
by the dividing wall of the Law, Jews and Gentiles, 
and also between God and mankind, who were 
alienated from God by sin. It is to the removal of 
this twofold enmity that the atonement made by 
Christ is referred (ii. 11-22). Here, too, the writer 
follows closely the statements of Colossians (i. 20 ff, 
ii. 14 ff.), but at the same time he amplifies them 
from his new point of view—the death of Christ has 

1 Cf. Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., ii, 240 ff. 
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not only made peace between man and God by doing 
away with the Law and its condemnation, but has also 
made peace between Jew and Gentile by doing away 
with the social wall of partition formed by the ritual 
law, and has thus created by the union of these two 
parts a new humanity, a new social organism, the 
mystical body of Christ, or the Church, in which the 
heathen who were formerly afar off have now access 
to the Father in one spirit, as fellow-citizens of the 
saints and fellow-members of the household of God. 
Christianity is therefore, according to our author, the 
removal of the barriers of the national and ceremonial 
particularism of Judaism, and the reception of the 
Gentiles into the covenant relationship of the Old 
Testament people of God—in short, the universalisa- 
tion of the Old Testament religion, set free from its 
national and legal limitations. That was precisely 
the constant and fundamental view of Christian 
Hellenism, in which the practical results of Paulinism 
were preserved, while the arguments of his polemical 
theology were abandoned, and the relation of Christi- 
anity to the Old Testament religion was conceived 
more simply and more definitely than by Paul. 
But this deutero-Paulinism is still very far from 
being Judaistic; even the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, although a born Jew, will not hear of any 
special privileges of the Jewish people in the Kingdom 
of Christ, or of the maintenance of the Jewish cere- 
monial law, any more than the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, or the Epistle of Barnabas, or the 
Gospel of John; he is so far beyond all this that he 
only speaks of a ‘so-called circumcision, in the flesh, 
made with hands,” as of something obsolete about 
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which no one troubles himself any more (ii. 11). 
Like Paul, too, he is quite convinced that our salva- 
tion does not come of our own efforts, is not a con- 
sequence of our works, but is a gift of God, the work 
of His grace through faith (ii. 8 f.). Yet he does not 
speak of justification by faith, and does not make faith 
the antithesis of works, as Paul had done. It is not, 
however, because his thinking is more Judaistic than 
Paul’s that he departs from the Pauline conception 
of justification, but, on the contrary, because this 
specifically Jewish conception was as foreign to his 
Hellenistic mode of thought as was the idea, which 
went along with it, of representative atonement. He 
sees in Christ’s death no longer the expiation of the 
curse of the Law, but the sacrifice of love, well- 
pleasing unto God, which He offered, and in which 
He dedicated Himself for the sake of the Church, in 
order to consecrate it as His own and God’s peculiar 
possession (v. 2, 25 f.); exactly the same conception 
will meet us again in the Gospel of John. And 
just as the saving value of the death of Christ does 
not rest upon the representative expiation but upon 
the Saviour’s ethical act of love, so its effect is not 
mediated by the forensic act of imputing righteous- 
ness, or pronouncing just, but consists directly in 
the removal of the polluting consciousness of guilt 
which separates us from God, in purification, forgive- 
ness of sins, the giving of life to the spiritually dead, 
the raising up and transference of them to the 
heavenly world with Christ—in short, in the opening 
up of free access to the Father for all, for those who 
before were “afar off” as well as for those who were 
“nigh,” for Gentiles as well as Jews. All these 
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expressions, especially the last, the “drawing nigh and 
having access to the presence of God,” are found in 
Hebrews also as descriptions of the saving work of 
Christ. 

The appropriation of redemption is effected, accord- 
ing to Ephesians, quite in accordance with Paul, by 
faith and baptism. Baptism is described in v. 26 
as a “washing of water with the word” whereby 
Christ purifies the Church ; the word (of the Gospel) 
is to be thought of here as the effective power in the 
purification and consecration, to which the ‘“ washing 
of water” is related as the sacramental means, as in 
Jn. ili. 5 water and Spirit are associated as the means 
to the new birth. Faith is the acceptance of the 
word of truth when heard, of the gospel of salvation. 
It is the means whereby grace works savingly, since 
it receives the promised Holy Spirit as the seal of the 
truth of the Gospel and as an earnest of our inherit- 
ance (i. 13 f., 1.8). Through faith, Christ makes His 
dwelling in our hearts (iil. 17; cf: Jn. xiv. 23), so that 
we can rejoice in confident access to God (iii. 12; ef. 
Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, etc.). Of works it is said, indeed, 
that our deliverance does not come from them, that 
no man may glory, but alongside of that their great 
importance is emphasised by the statement that “to 
walk therein” is the end and aim of our Divine 
vocation and new creation in Christ (ii. 9 f.). Faith 
is therefore the fundamental means of salvation, but 
not the whole, and not the highest end, which is to 
walk in good works, or in love (v. 2). Therefore the 
author desires for his readers love with faith, as the 
most excellent Christian virtues (vi. 23), a combination 
which is not found in this form in Paul, but which is 


Ay 
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quite in the spirit of the deutero-Pauline Church 
theology. Only if Christians are rooted and grounded 
in love are they able, together with all the saints, to 
comprehend Christian truth in its full extent, and to 
know the love of Christ in its full significance, which 
outstrips intellectual knowledge, and so to attain to 
complete possession of the fulness of God’s salvation 
(iii. 18 f.). Important, therefore, as is the place 
which knowledge holds in Christianity, yet its 
ecclesiastical value is conditioned by the fact that the 
endeavour after knowledge, and discourse concerning 
truth, are subordinated to the rule of love, which is 
concerned to maintain the unity of the Spirit by the 
bond of peace, in order that all may attain to unity of 
faith and knowledge of Christ, to the full maturity 
of manhood which befits the Church as the body of 
Christ—no longer, like children, allowing themselves 
to be carried to and fro by every wind of delusive 
human teaching, but, in constant union with Christ 


the Head, growing up into Him in all things 


(iv. 2-16). Thus there is here opposed to the 
centrifugal tendencies of a subjective Gnosis which 
tends to split up into many sects, a knowledge and 
love of truth which finds its bond of peace in the 
unity of Christian faith and in the Church’s loving 
consciousness of fellowship. And while that de- 
ceptive Gnosis was allied with heathen unchastity, 
and served especially as a cloak for the dark deeds of 
the orgiastic mystery-cults,’ our author exhorts his 


1 The connection of v. 6 with the preceding and following 
warnings against debauchery and shameful deeds of darkness 
certainly suggests this conjecture. Cf., on this point, E. Pfleiderer, 
« Heraklitische Spuren in der altchristlichen Literatur,” in Jahrb. 
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Christian readers to put off the old man of their 
former heathen life, and to be renewed in the Spirit 
of their minds, putting on the new man who after 
God is created in righteousness and holiness of truth ; 
to have nothing more to do with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but to walk as children of light, whose 
fruit consists in every sort of kindness and righteous- 
ness and truth; no longer to indulge in shameful 
revelries and drunkenness, but to seek inspiration in 
the united praise and prayer of the Church; and in 
all things conscientiously to fulfil the obligations of 
their relation to the community and of their calling. 
For this he gives more detailed directions in a further 
elaboration of the list of domestic duties in Colossians, 
and describes with special care the ideal of Christian 
marriage, the prototype of which is the union of 
Christ with the Church, that great and holy Christian 
mystery which forms the antithesis to the shameful 
deeds of darkness of the heathen mysteries (iv. 17- 
vi. 9). In conclusion, he warns them, in an image 
based on that of 1 Thess. v. 8, to fight the good 
fight of Christian virtue, which is the more strenuous 
because we have to contend not merely with flesh 
and blood, but with the powers of darkness, the evil 
spirits beneath the heaven (vi. 10-16). ‘This last is a 
thought peculiar to our Epistle, and differentiates it 
strikingly from Colossians, in which the fight with 
the demons is not the permanent duty of Christians, 
but was victoriously completed in Christ’s death: 
Colossians seeks to overcome the fear of the demons 
J: prot. Theol., xiii. 2138. The further suggestions made there 


as to Heracleitic influence in the Epistle to the Ephesians I must 
leave an open question. 
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cherished by anxious ascetics; Ephesians, on the 
other hand, exhorts careless libertines to an earnest 
and circumspect practice of virtue. 

What high significance is attached in our ae 
to the Church we have seen above in the doctrine of 
Christ, with whom the Church is as closely united as 
the body with the head, or a wife with a husband, or 
a building with its foundation-stone and corner-stone. 
These three images are no doubt derived from Paul, 
but they acquire an extended significance in Ephe- 
sians from the fact that it is no longer, as it usually is 
in Paul, the individual church, but the Church as a 
whole, which is in view. But there are also several 
points of detail in which the thought which under- 
lies these images differs from that of Paul. Whereas 
in 1 Cor. i. 11 it is Christ alone who is the founda- 
tion of the edifice of the Church, in Eph. 1. 20 ff. 
the Church has for its foundation the apostles and 
the (Christian) prophets, while Christ is the corner- 
stone which binds the whole together. Whereas in 
1 Cor. xii. the Church is the body of Christ in the 
sense that He is thought of as the animating soul of 
the whole, according to Ephesians and Colossians the 
Church forms the body dependent on Christ as Head, 
but at the same time necessary to Him, as the 
body is necessary to the head to form a complete 
organism ; from the head it receives its unity and the 
strength and capacity for growth which are ministered 
to it through all kinds of connective materials, but 
it also grows up into Him again, and serves, by its 
increase of strength to the full maturity of manhood, 
to fulfil, or fully to display, the higher life which 
dwells in Christ as the Son of God (iv. 12-16). 
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The figure of marriage suggests that the Church 
stands to Christ in the voluntary mutual obligations 
of a union of love. As man and wife become in 
marriage one flesh, so the Church in conjunction 
with Christ forms the one “new man” who is created 
“according to God”; as Christ loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it, in order to consecrate it for 
Himself as His pure possession, so the Church must 
walk in love, as befits the followers and beloved 
children of God. Next to the purity of the ethical. 
life of all its members, the unity of the fellowship of 
the Church is to be guarded and furthered; for the 
Church is one body and one Spirit, it has one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God. Only by the 
unbroken unity of all the members with one another 
and with Christ the Head can the edification of the 
whole be furthered. To this end serve the various 
gifts and offices which have been bestowed upon the 
Church by the exalted Christ: those of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers (iv. 11). 
We see here already the beginnings of a fuller 
organisation of the Christian community, but as yet 
without strict distinctions of status and clerical 
authority, such as we meet with a little later in the 
Pastoral Epistles. Especially noteworthy is the high 
importance assigned to the prophets in the Church. 
They appear alongside of the apostles as the founda- 
tion of the Church, and as organs of the spirit of 
revelation, to whom the mystery of the Divine 
saving purpose, which was hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world, is now revealed (ii. 20, iii. 5). 
They are therefore the continuators of the apostles’ 
work and the agents of a constant immediate Divine 
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revelation in the Church, a view which unmistak- 
ably points to the temporal and local nearness of 
Montanism. Another thing which equally suggests 
the latter part of the post-apostolic period is the 
way in which it is asserted of “the holy apostles” 
that the mystery of the universality of salvation, as 
designed for Gentiles as well as Jews, was revealed 
to them as a body, though it is implied, of course, 
that Paul had a special insight into it. It is obvious 
that in the apostolic period no one could have spoken 
in this way of the ‘holy apostles,” least of all Paul 
himself, who did not ascribe either to himself or to 
the earlier apostles a specially sacred character in 
virtue of their office, and who could not possibly 
have appealed to the whole body of apostles as 
consentient witnesses for the universal destiny of 
salvation, and who, finally, though he described him- 
self as the least of the apostles (1 Cor. xv. 9), would 
not have described himself as less than the least 
of all Christians, as the author of Ephesians, with 
the exaggeration of an imitator, has done (Eph. ii. 
8). This kind of language was natural only to a 
Pauline Christian of the second century, for whom 
the historical relation of Paul to the original apostles 
was already obscured, and by whom the apostles as 
a whole were regarded as a harmonious body of a 
specifically sacred character in virtue of their office. 
In view of all these considerations, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is to be regarded as a deutero-Pauline 
writing whose author was similarly circumstanced 
both as regards time and place to the redactor of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, which he so closely follows. 


That he was the same person, as Holtzmann con- 
VOL. III 21 
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jectures, is not indeed impossible, since the differences 
which have been pointed out between them are not 
too great to be explained by the different character 
of the false teachers who are opposed in the two cases 
— Gnostic ascetics in Colossians, Gnostic libertines 
in Ephesians—but I cannot regard this conjecture 
as possessing any very great probability. However, 
little importance attaches to it; the main point is 
that both Epistles, Colossians in its present form’ as 
well as Ephesians, exhibit Christianity in contact 
with Gnosticism and in process of adjusting its rela- 
tion thereto, strongly influenced on the one hand by 
Gnostic speculation, on the other strongly opposing 
its errors and subversive tendencies from the point of 
view of the common faith of the Church, and in the 
name of the Apostle Paul. In their combination of 
these two sides, as doctrinal and polemic writings 
at once gnosticising and anti-gnostic, they are very 
closely related with the Ignatian and Johannine litera- 
ture, which also probably originated at about the 
same time and place; while, on the other hand, in the 
Pastoral Epistles the popularised Church Paulinism 
wages war against heretical Gnosis, no longer with 
the weapons of gnosticising theology, but only with 
those of organised ecclesiastical authority. 


1 See vol. i. for further discussion of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
—TRANSLATOR, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE IGNATIAN LETTERS 


Unpver the name of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
there have come down to us seven letters, addressed 
respectively to the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and to Poly- 
carp, bishop of Smyrna. Eusebius knew these letters 
and cited them (H.E., iii. 36) in the above order, 
which is due to the fact that the first four were 
written from Smyrna, where the Antiochian bishop 
made a halt on his way to Rome as a prisoner, the 
last three, somewhat later, from Troas. In the fourth 
century these seven letters were interpolated, and the 
collection was also extended by the addition of six 
others (to the Antiochians, 'Tarsians, Philippians, to 
Hero, an Antiochian deacon, and to a certain Maria 
of Kassobola, with her letter to Ignatius), making 
thirteen letters in all, which have been preserved in 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian. ‘To these were added 
finally four other letters which are only preserved in 
Latin—two addressed to the Apostle John and one 
to the Virgin Mary, with an answer from her. The 
- spuriousness of these last four letters was of course 


always held by Protestant theologians to be beyond 
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doubt ; and there has been unanimity also in regard 
to the other six letters, not contained in the Kusebian 
collection, since the scholars Ussher and Voss dis- 
covered the Latin (in 1644) and the Greek (in 1646) 
text of the original collection which was known to 
Eusebius. Only the letter to the Romans was want- 
ing in these manuscripts, but this was discovered 
later (1689) in the Antiochian Acts of the Martyrs. 
Since then, therefore, we have known the Greek 
original, and a faithful Latin translation, of the seven 
Epistles which are brought together under the name 
of Ignatius in Eusebius. Whether these seven, which 
are in any case the earliest of the “Ignatian” letters, 
are genuine, or are forgeries like the six, or ten, 
letters added later, has been, since the famous critical 
work of Johannes Dallzus (Daillé) (1666) and the 
reply in defence of the genuineness of the letters by 
Pearson (1672), the subject of endless controversies. 
A new impulse to critical investigation was given by 
Cureton’s publication (1846) of the Syriac text of three 
Ignatian letters, those to Polycarp, the Ephesians, 
and the Romans (the last-named including a frag- 
ment of the Epistle to the Trallians). Bunsen was 
followed by several other writers in the opinion that 
in this shortest Syriac collection the genuine original 
Ignatian letters had been found; it was, however, soon 
proved beyond a doubt that it was really an excerpt 
from the “intermediate” collection of seven letters. 
It is with these, as is now universally acknowledged, 
that the question of genuineness has to do. Even 
yet, it is true, no unanimity has been arrived at upon — 
the point, but the majority of scholars are decidedly 
inclined to recognise the genuineness of these seven 
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letters. I myself, although I previously, in common 
with the Tiibingen critics, contested their genuineness, 
have been convinced by the very thorough argument 
of Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Pt. I1., vol. i., 2nd ed., 
1889), and will endeavour here, as briefly as possible, 
to lay before the reader, that he may examine them 
for himself, the most decisive reasons in favour of 
the genuineness of the letters, referring here, once 
for all, to the relevant section of Lightfoot’s work 
(i. pp. 328-430). 

In regard to the external evidence, it cannot be 
denied that it is so decidedly in favour of genuine- 
ness that only the most cogent internal grounds for 
doubt could stand against it. Most important of 
all, in this respect, is the letter of Polycarp to the 
Philippians, which—assuming its genuineness—was 
written only a few weeks after the journey of Ignatius 
through Smyrna and Troas, whence his letters are 
dated, and thus ranks as the evidence of a contempor- 
ary and eye-witness. In this letter there are not 
merely a number of reminiscences of, and allusions to, 
the Ignatian letters, but also the following direct 
mention of them (xiil.): “ We have sent you, accord- 
ing to your request, the letters of Ignatius to us (viz. 
those to Polycarp and to the church at Smyrna), 
along with all the others which we have by us; they 
accompany the present letter. Ye will be able to 
profit much by them, for they contain faith and 
patience and every kind of edification relating to our 
Lord. Whatsoever ye have yourselves heard con- 
cerning Ignatius and his companions we beg you to 
communicate to‘us.” Polycarp therefore possessed, 
in addition to the two letters of Ignatius addressed 
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to himself and his church, several others in addition, 
probably the four which Ignatius had written from 
Smyrna to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, and 
Romans, of which it would seem that the Smyrnzans 
had taken copies before they were despatched. Of | 
all these letters echoes are found in Polycarp’s letter, 
but not of the letter to the Philadelphians; which 
may be naturally explained from the fact that this 
letter, written from Troas, would not be known to 
Polycarp like the six others. It is also noteworthy 
that Polycarp, in the same chapter (xiil.) promises 
the Philippians that he will, in accordance with their 
wish and that of Ignatius, deliver ‘their letter to 
Syria, either in person or by a messenger. What 
this letter of the Philippians was, we are not told 
here, but we learn from the letters of Ignatius to 
Polycarp (viil.) and to the Smyrnzans (xi.), im which 
these, and all churches, are directed to send by 
envoys or letters to the Antiochian church congratu- 
lations on the restoration of peace there. Thus an 
incidental and in itself obscure reference in the Epistle 
of Polycarp finds its explanation in the Ignatian 
letters; that tells undoubtedly not in favour of forgery, 
but of genuineness. But in other respects also the 
simple letter of Polycarp, which has also the testimony 
of Irenzus in its favour, is far from making the im- 
pression of a pseudonymous “ tendency-writing” ; it 
would, indeed, be difficult to say in the interest of 
what tendency it could have been forged. Could it 
have been to authenticate the forged Ignatian letters ? 
But in that case it must have been written by the 
same hand as these, and that is impossible, since the 
style in the two cases is entirely different; of the 
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bold originality of the Ignatian letters, the simple 
letter of Polycarp shows not a trace. 

Further patristic evidence in favour of the Ignatian 
letters is found in Ireneeus and Origen. ‘The former 
quotes (ddv. Her., V. xxviii. 4) the passage from 
Rom. iv.: “As one of our men said when he was 
condemned for confessing God to be thrown to the 
wild beasts, ‘I am the wheat of Christ, and shall be 
ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may 
be found to be pure bread.’” This saying is too 
characteristically Ignatian to have been derived from 
any other source than the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Romans. Why Ireneus only speaks of “one of our 
men” and does not name Ignatius, we do not know; 
and it is equally impossible to explain why, in his 
polemic against the heretics, he never appealed 
directly to Ignatius, even where he has very close 
analogies with the thoughts and words of the latter. 
(Cf, e.g., the comparison of heresy with a sweet- 
tasting poison in TJ’rall. vi. with Iren., 4dv. Her., 
I. xxvii 4; regarding the difficulty of converting 
heretics, Smyrn. iv., cf. Iren., I1I. ii. 3; regarding 
the “ insubstantiality ” of the Docetics, Smyrn. ii. and 
Trall. x. with Iren., IV. xxxi. 5). In Origen we 
find two quotations from the Ignatian letter to the 
Romans: (1) in his treatise on prayer, in cap. xx.: 
*«¢* Nothing that is visible is good’ (Rom. iii.), since it 
has only seeming and not true being”; (2) in his pre- 
face to the Song of Solomon: “I remember that one 
of the saints, named Ignatius, said of Christ, ‘My love 
is crucified’ (Rom. vii.), and I cannot blame him for 
the word.” Origen’s interpretation of this saying as 
a reference to Christ does not correspond to the 
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sense of the original,! where the reference is to the 
slaying of earthly passion in Ignatius, but this mis- 
understanding, which in a quotation made from 
memory is easily intelligible, cannot overthrow the 
fact that it is a quotation from the Ignatian letter 
to the Romans. There is a quotation, too, from the 
Ignatian letter to the Ephesians in Origen’s homily 
on Luke: “ Excellently is it written in a letter of one 
of the martyrs (I mean Ignatius, who in succession 
to the blessed Peter was second bishop of Antioch, 
and who in the persecution fought with beasts at 
Rome): ‘ And the virginity of Mary remained hidden 
from the prince of this world’ (Eph. xix.).” In regard 
to Eusebius it has been remarked above that he cites 
our seven Ignatian letters in chronological order 
(H.£., iii. 36); in the same passage there are verbal 
quotations from the letters to the Romans and 
Smyrneans, and from Polycarp’s letter to the 
Philippians. In spite of the preference which is 
undoubtedly given in these patristic quotations to 
the letter to the Romans, it is impossible to separate 
it from the other six as the only genuine one, as 
Renan wished to do; and still more impossible to 
deny genuineness to it alone (Vélter, Bruston); 
according to external testimony, not less than inner 
criteria, all seven letters belong together so in- 
separably that they must stand or fall together. 
Besides the direct patristic evidence, we have to 
notice an indirect testimony from profane literature. 
The satirist Lucian, a Syrian by birth, who about the 
middle of the second century lived at Antioch in the 


' It has been defended in recent times, notably by Dr C. Bigg. 
— TRANSLATOR. 
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practice of his profession as a lawyer, and made many 
journeys both in the east and west of the Empire, 
describes in his writing De Morte Peregrini the 
career of a religious enthusiast who first became 
a Christian, afterwards a Cynic, and finally, from 
fanaticism and thirst for glory, at the Olympian 
games (in the year 165) solemnly burnt himself to 
death before all the people. How much historical 
matter underlies this satirical romance may be left an 
open question; but in any case many traits in this 
biography are based on actual customs and occur- 
rences which Lucian must have observed among the 
Cynics and Christians of his time." Among them are 
several which apply so exactly to Ignatius of Antioch 
and his experiences and actions during his captivity 
that it may be inferred’ with much probability that 
Lucian was acquainted with the Ignatian letters. 
He tells of Peregrinus that as a Christian he had 
taken a prominent position as prophet and “ president 
of the synagogue” in the church to which he 
belonged, had expounded its sacred Scriptures and 
made many new ones himself, and, by those who 
believed in him, had been honoured “as a god” 
(Ignatius was named Theophorus, 7.e. bearer of God) 
and lawgiver and leader. When on account of his 
Christianity he was thrown into prison in Syria, the 
Christians left no means of freeing him untried, or at 
least, when it became evident that this was impossible, 
of mitigating his condition as much as_ possible. 


1 Cf. Zeller’s essay, “ Alexander und Peregrinus. Ein Betriiger 
und ein Schwirmer” (a Deceiver and an Enthusiast), in Vortrage 
und Abhandl., ii. 173-187. Also Bernays, Lucian und die Cyntker, 
1879. 
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From early morning the old women who were called 
“widows,” were to be seen waiting at the doors of 
his prison, accompanied by orphan children; nay 
more, the office-bearers of the church had obtained 
permission, by bribing the jailors, to spend the whole 
night with the prisoner, in order at the common 
meal to speak their holy words. In addition to this, 
from various cities of Asia deputies of the Christian 
churches had been sent to support the prisoner with 
consolation and counsel. When he was set free 
again he travelled about, always accompanied by a 
troop of believers as by a bodyguard, who provided 
abundantly for all his needs. Later on, Peregrinus, 
in consequence of coming into conflict with the 
dietary laws of the Christians, broke with them and 
became a Cynic. In this character he sailed from 
Troas to Italy, and immediately on landing publicly 
delivered invectives against all and sundry, but especi- 
ally against the Emperor, from whose well-known 
clemency he had no punishment to fear except that 
of being excluded from the city. His efforts to 
obtain the glory of martyrdom having thus come 
to nothing, Peregrinus, when all other means of 
attracting attention failed, publicly announced that 
at the next Olympic festival he would have himself 
burnt alive, in order, like a second Hercules, to 
teach men by his example contempt of death. 
Before carrying out this self-immolation with a view 
to apotheosis, Peregrinus, so the story goes, sent 
missives to almost all the famous cities, containing 
his last will (“‘testaments”), with exhortations and 
directions, and appointed some of his companions to 
the duty of delivering them, whom he called “ am- 
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bassadors of death” and “couriers of Hades.” Now 
this historical romance unmistakably presents several 
points of analogy with the situation implied in the 
Ignatian letters: the hero takes a high position as a 
leader among his fellow-believers and is honoured 
like a god; he is thrown into prison in Syria on 
account of his faith; the believers crowd into the 
presence of the prisoner, bribing the guards; the 
churches in the various cities of Asia send envoys to 
greet and support him ; he travels about surrounded 
by a whole bodyguard of friends; he journeys from 
Troas to Italy; he displays his courage as a con- 
fessor in the presence of the Emperor; he covets the 
martyr’s crown; he desires, by a free-will offering 
of himself, to imitate his saviour-god and set up a 
standard of virtue for men; he sends before his 
death missives containing his last wishes and ex- 
hortations to various cities; he appoints for this pur- 
pose special messengers, to whom he gives the names 
“ambassadors of death” and “couriers of Hades” (an 
obvious parody on the “ambassadors of God” and 
“couriers of God” who, according to ad Polyc. vii. 
and Smyrn. xi., were to be sent as deputies of the 
churches to Syria). It is hardly possible to suppose 
that such numerous and striking analogies are 
accidental. If, however, they are based on the 
acquaintance of Lucian with Ignatius, his fellow- 
countryman, this is an evidence of the genuineness 
of the Ignatian letters which is of equal weight with 
that of Polycarp’s letter, and the consonance of the 
two is the more weighty since they are wholly in- 
dependent of one another. ‘To invalidate external 
testimony of this strength, only the strongest internal 
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grounds of doubt would be sufficient. Are there 
really such grounds? Will those which are alleged 
stand a close scrutiny ? 

The critical doubts which, from the time of Dallaeus 
up to the present, have been raised regarding the 
genuineness of these letters, refer partly to the 
external situation in which these letters are supposed 
to have been written, partly to the polemic against 
false teachers which they contain, partly to the 
organisation of Church life which they recommend, 
and partly to the character and language of the 
author. A discussion of these four points will 
suffice to characterise the Ignatian letters, so that we 
may spare ourselves the wearisome analysis of the 
contents of each individual letter. 

(1) Lhe Situation of the Writer.—Ignatius, con- 
demned at Antioch to fight with beasts in the arena, 
is sent as a prisoner, under the guard of ten soldiers, 
to Rome. The journey is made overland through 
Asia Minor, and a rather long halt is made at Smyrna, 
and again at Troas. In Smyrna, Ignatius meets 
the deputies of the church of Ephesus (its bishop, 
Onesimus, with four companions), of Magnesia (its 
bishop, Damas, with two presbyters and one deacon), 
and of Tralles (the bishop, Polybius), who came to 
convey to the martyr the sympathy of their churches. 
In gratitude for their greeting he wrote from Smyrna 
to thank the churches in question, warning them in 
his letters against being misled by itinerant teachers 
of error, and exhorting them to unanimity and 
obedience to the bishops and presbyters. From 
Smyrna, too, he wrote his letter to the Romans, in 
order to inform them of his approaching arrival and 
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to warn them not to rob him by their intercession of 
the martyrdom which he coveted. He then pro- 
ceeded on his journey to Troas, where another halt 
was made. This respite the prisoner made use of 
to write three further letters, to the churches of 
Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to the bishop of the 
latter, Polycarp. The occasion for these letters was 
furnished by the news, which had in the meantime 
reached Ignatius, of the favourable turn which matters 
had taken at Antioch. Whereas in the four earlier 
letters he had begged those addressed to intercede for 
his orphaned church, he now urges the Philippians and 
Smyrnezans to send to Antioch, by envoys and letters, 
their congratulations on the restoration of peace (this 
probably refers to the cessation of the persecution). 
How Ignatius had received news of the restoration 
of peace at Antioch we nowhere learn directly. It 
may, however, be supposed that the news was 
brought by the deacons Philo of Cilicia and Rheius 
Agathopus from Syria, who had followed Ignatius 
by way of Philadelphia and Smyrna (cf: Phil. xi. and 
Smyrn. x.), but had only overtaken him in Troas. 

In taking a general view of all these circumstances, 
we certainly do not receive the impression of artificial 
invention; and none of the particulars give solid 
grounds for critical difficulty. That Christians were 
~condemned to fight with beasts, and that such con- 
demned persons were brought from the provinces to 
Rome, is a well-known fact; and that a prisoner 
might on the journey enjoy so much freedom as to 
receive his friends without hindrance and to write 
letters, will not strike.us as improbable if we recall 
the freedom permitted to Paul in Rome (Acts xxvii. 
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31), or the description in the apocryphal Acts of Paul 
of the uninterrupted intercourse of the Christians 
with the imprisoned Apostle, or the later Acts of 
Martyrs, such as those of Perpetua and Felicitas, or 
Lucian’s account of the imprisonment of Peregrinus, 
to whom his Christian admirers procured access both 
by day and night by bribing the jailors (cf. with this 
the indication in Rom. v. that the guards, in spite of 
the fees they received, became more and more harsh). 
As regards the route of travel, overland through 
Asia Minor, I may refer to the arguments of Zahn 
(Ignazius von Antiocha, pp. 250-294) and Lightfoot 
(ut sup., p. 361 ff.), who not only furnish a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties which are raised in regard 
to this point, but also show how from a multitude 
of minute unconscious indications a consistent picture 
of the situation may be obtained, which could never 
be the case if we were dealing with an artificial 
invention. 

(2) Polemic against Heretics—In all the other 
Ignatian letters except those to Polycarp and the 
Romans, opposition to dangerous heretics forms a 
principal portion of the contents. The error com- 
bated consists partly of Gnostic docetism, partly, 
it would seem, of Judaism. In this connection the 
difficult question arises whether these were two 
separate heresies, or whether a single heresy is in view 
which united these two errors. Lightfoot defends 
the latter view with arguments which deserve the 
most careful attention. In general, he truly remarks, 
the language remains essentially the same in all the 
various passages which deal with the false teachers, 
even if in some cases it is their Docetism which is 
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more prominent, or, as in the letters to the Magnesians 
and Philadelphians, it is the Judaism which is chiefly 
in view. This is in itself decidedly in favour of the 
assumption of one and the same heresy, and _ this 
impression is strengthened if we examine more 
closely the attacks which are specially directed 
against Judaism. 

Ignatius exhorts the Magnesians (viii. ff.) not to 
allow themselves to be led astray by false opinions 
and useless ancient myths, for if they still continued 
to live in Judaism they were denying the grace (of 
Christ). “The prophets themselves lived according 
to the faith in Christ Jesus, and were persecuted on 
that account, because they were inspired by His grace, 
that the unbelieving might be convinced that there 
is one God, who hath revealed Himself through Jesus 
Christ His Son, who is His Logos, proceeding forth 
out of silence, who was well-pleasing in all things 
unto Him who had sent Him. But if those who 
had grown up in ancient (Jewish) things came to 
newness of hope (to the Christian hope of salvation), 
so that they no longer kept the Sabbath, but lived 
according to the standard of the Lord’s Day, on which 
our life dawned through Him and His death, which 
some deny—this mystery of our faith for the sake of 
which we suffer, in order to prove ourselves the 
disciples of our sole Master Jesus Christ—how could 
we live without Him? For the prophets themselves 
were His disciples in the spirit, inasmuch as they 
expected Him as their teacher, wherefore He on 
whom they justly hoped has, on His coming, raised 
them from the dead. Let us therefore not be in- 
sensible to His goodness; for if He should treat 
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us as we (in our despising of His grace) treat Him, 
there would be an end of us at once! Therefore, 
seeing we have once become His disciples, let us 
learn to live in accordance with Christianity. For 
he who calls himself by any other name than this, is 
not of God. Therefore put away the evil leaven, 
which is old and perished, and turn to the new 
leaven, which is Christ! It is foolish to take the 
name of Jesus Christ into the mouth and yet play 
the Jew. Christianity has not come to believe in 
Judaism, but Judaism to believe in Christianity !” 
All this he says to his readers, not with the idea that 
some of them are already on this false way, but in 
order to warn them against the snares of error. They 
must be firmly convinced of the birth and suffering 
and resurrection (of Jesus) under Pontius Pilate, as of 
certain and indubitable facts. From this close of the 
polemic it is clear that the same false teachers whom 
Ignatius charges, on account of their addiction to 
Jewish fables, with living as Jews, were also Docetics, 
who as Gnostics (that is the other name which they 
preferred to the name of Christians) denied the reality 
of the birth, suffering, and resurrection of Jesus. It 
cannot, therefore, be simple Judaisers of the old kind, 
who were anxious to maintain the Mosaic law, that 
are here in view; the reference is obviously to those 
Gnostics whose teaching consisted chiefly of Jewish 
“myths,” that is to say, of a syncretistic allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament, and who had, 
therefore, been Jewish heretics before they became 
Christian heretics, as was very often the case with 
the earlier Syrian Gnostics. Ignatius contrasts their 
mythico - allegorical misinterpretation of the Old 
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Testament with the Christian interpretation, accord- 
ing to which the ancient prophets were inspired by 
the grace of Christ and looked to Him as the coming 
deliverer; therefore they serve as witnesses of the 
oneness of God, who has revealed Himself by His 
Son, the Logos who proceeded forth out of silence, 
2.e. the sole mediator of revelation; they serve, 
therefore, to refute the false teachers who, by their 
myths about a host of intermediate beings, endanger 
both the oneness of God and the unique significance 
of the revelation in Christ. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the polemic 
in the letter to the Philadelphians, among whom, 
while matters had not come to a split in the church, 
there had been “a sifting” (by the expulsion of 
certain false teachers). “Be not deceived,” cries 
Ignatius (11.), “‘ he who follows a schismatic (oxiGovt:) 
shall not inherit the Kingdom of God; he who 
follows a false belief is not in accord with the 
sufferings of Christ (rejects their religious significance). 
Therefore all must hold fast to the one eucharist, 
since it is the one and uniting flesh and blood of 
Christ”; as Ignatius himself had taken refuge in the 
Gospel as the flesh of Christ, and in the apostles as 
the presbytery of the Church. ‘“ And the prophets 
moreover we love because they too looked forward 
to the Gospel in their preaching, and hoped in Him ; 
in whom also they believed and were saved, in union 
with Jesus Christ. But if anyone offers you Jewish 
stuff, do not listen to him. For it is better to hear 
Christianity from a circumcised man than Judaism 
from one who is uncircumcised. But if both speak 


not of Jesus Christ, they are merely tombstones on 
VOL. II 22 
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which are inscribed the names of men. . . . I trust 
in the grace of Jesus Christ, who shall set you free 
from every fetter. But I warn you, do nothing 
from party spirit, but according to the teaching of 
Christ. I have heard some of you saying, ‘If I find 
it not in the archives (dpyetous = authoritative writings, 
especially those of the Old Testament), I believe it 
not in the Gospel.’ And when I said to them, ‘ It 
is written,’ they answered, ‘ That is just the question.’ 
But Jesus Christ is for me the archives; the unassail- 
able archives are His cross and His death and His 
resurrection, and the faith which He founded; it is 
in them that I desire to find my justification. Good 
indeed are the (Old Testament) priests, but better is 
the (Christian) High-priest, to whom has been com- 
mitted the Holy of Holies, the mysteries of God. 
He alone is the door of the Father through which 
enter in Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, the prophets 
and apostles, and the whole Church; all these come 
into the unity of God. But the Gospel has something 
better than the rest—the coming of the Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, His passion and resurrection. For 
the prophets who are dear unto us prophesied of 
Him, but the Gospel brings the fulfilment, even life 
incorruptible.” This passage is very instructive as an 
indication of the character of these heretics. There 
were among them persons who were not circumcised, 
and who nevertheless offered in their discourses Jewish 
matter. These cannot possibly have been genuine 
Jews, zealous for the law, for circumcision and the 
rest; but yet the matter of their discourses appeared 
Judaistic to Ignatius, inasmuch as it rested upon an 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament 
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Scriptures, and had the effect of depotentiating Christ 
and His death and resurrection. Whether this 
Jewish Gnosticism was set forth by a Jew or a 
Gentile, Ignatius cared not ; his concern was whether 
they taught Christ or not. In the latter case all 
these proud Gnostics were in his eyes mere tomb- 
stones which bore as their inscriptions only the 
empty names of the dead. Their appeal to the de- 
cisive authority of venerable “ archives ”—by which, 
along with the Old Testament, they may have meant 
apocryphal writings, such as the apocalypses and 
Justin’s “ Gnosis of Baruch,” etc.—made no impres- 
sion upon Ignatius. Highly as he esteemed the Old 
Testament—its patriarchs and prophets were included 
for him in the one Church of God, which through 
Christ has obtained redemption and eternal life— 
it has its significance for him only as a prediction 
of Christ which was fulfilled in the Gospel. In 
the Old ‘Testament, so understood, he found every 
tenet of his Christian faith ‘ written,” 2.e. witnessed 
beforehand by holy oracles. If, however, his Gnostic 
opponents would not admit this use of the Old 
Testament, if they interpreted the passages in which 
he found his faith written differently—namely, on the 
lines of their Gnostic mythology—Ignatius, as a 
practical follower of Paul, abandoned the letter of the 
“archives” to the strife of exegetes and allegorists, 
and held to Christ alone, whose death and _ resur- 
rection were for him the “unassailable archives” 
which he placed in contrast with all the myths, 
allegories, and shadowy figures of the Jewish-Christian 
Gnostics as the sole truth. 

If we have thus established that the heretical 
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teachers attacked by Ignatius did not belong to two 
different sects, but were adherents of one and the 
same heresy, namely Jewish Gnostics, for whom, 
however, Judaism did not consist, as in the case of the 
earlier Judaisers, in the strict observance of the law, 
but in deriving their myths from the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures, the 
way is now prepared for the attempt to determine 
more exactly from the indications in the remaining 
letters their historical position. The letter to the 
Smyrneans begins by placing emphatically in the 
forefront the Christological confession that our Lord 
was truly of David’s race according to the flesh, and 
the Son of God according to the Divine will and 
power (cf. Rom. i. 3 f.), truly born of the virgin, 
baptized by John in order to fulfil all righteousness, 
truly crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, in order 
by His resurrection to set up His cross as an ensign 
for His united Church, which was to be formed out of 
both Jews and Gentiles. ‘“ All these sufferings He 
endured for our sakes, and He truly endured them, as 
also He truly raised Himself up;' it is not true, as 
some unbelievers affirm, that His sufferings were 
mere appearance (70 doxeiy), it is they who are mere 
appearance, and according to their opinions so it 
shall happen unto them, they will be incorporeal 
phantoms (oicw acwmarors Kai damovxois). For I know 
and believe in Him as having after His resurrection 


1 dvéotnoe éavtdv, a formula which is not found in the New 
Testament, and is at variance with the Pauline conception of the 
resurrection as a mighty deed wrought upon Christ, but which is 
in material agreement with Jn. v. 26, x. 18. Cf. also the usual 
formula in cap. vi. 
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existed in the flesh; as a corporeal man He ate and 
drank after His resurrection with His disciples, 
although He was spiritually united with the Father. 
Therefore I would fain warn you against beasts in 
human form; receive them not; avoid if possible 
every meeting with them; only pray for them, if 
perchance they may be converted; difficult as that 
is, it is within the power of Jesus Christ, our true life. 
If it was only in appearance that these things were 
done to our Lord, then I am only fettered in appear- 
ance ; wherefore then have I delivered myself over to 
death? I can do all things because He, the perfect 
man, makes me strong. Some deny Him in ignor- 
ance, or rather are denied by Him, for they are 
advocates of death rather than of truth ; they have 
not allowed themselves to be convinced by prophecy 
nor by the law of Moses, nor, up till now, even by 
the Gospel, nor by our manifold sufferings. What 
profits it if a man praises me but slanders my Lord, 
not confessing Him as having borne our flesh (capxo- 
dopov) ; such an one has wholly denied Him and is a 
corpse-bearer (vexpopdpos). Their unbelieving names 
I have not thought fit even to write, and I will 
remember them no more until they have been con- 
verted to the sufferings (of Christ), which are our 
resurrection. Let no man deceive himself. Even 
the heavenly beings and the glory of the angels and 
the principalities, both visible and invisible, if they 
believe not in the blood of the God Christ, only 
judgment awaits them. He that can receive it, let 
him receive it! Let none be puffed up because of 
his office. Faith and love are everything, there is 
nothing better than these. Mark those who think 
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falsely in regard to the grace of Jesus Christ, how 
they are (also in practice) opposed to the will of 
God; they take no thought for brotherly love nor 
about widows, orphans, the oppressed, the imprisoned, 
the hungry and thirsty; they hold aloof from the 
eucharist and from (united) prayer, because they do 
not acknowledge that the eucharist is the flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which flesh suffered for our sins, 
and was raised up by the Father through His good- 
ness” (vi.). This polemic against Gnostic docetism is 
found also in the letter to the Trallians ix. and x., 
and in some passages of the letter to the Ephesians, 
e.g. cap. vil., where the readers are warned against 
those who bear the Christian name in base deceit, 
doing deeds unworthy of God, and, like mad dogs, 
are hard to cure. Wherein their error consisted is 
clear from the Christological confession which 
Ignatius opposes to them: “One is the physician 
(saviour), who is fleshly and spiritual, born and un- 
born, God who has appeared in man (or, “in the 
flesh ”), true life in death, (born) of Mary as well as 
of God, first suffering,’ then impassible, Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

From all these passages it is clear that Ignatius 
was not opposing mere general tendencies but definite 
persons, whose names he could have named (Symrn. 
v.), whose heretical opinions and schismatic conduct 
he knew exactly and hated thoroughly. He cannot 
have acquired this knowledge in his short sojourns in 


1 Cf. Polycarp iii., rév dxpovov, tov ddparov, Tov Ov Fyas dpardv, Tov 
ayynddytov, tov arabh, Tov dv’ Hyuads rabyrdv. The different position 
of the human predicates in the passage above may be explained 
from its anti-docetic purpose. 
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a few churches of Asia Minor during his imprison- 
ment, but only during his former official activity as 
bishop at Antioch; it is there, in the chief city of 
Syria, which had long been the headquarters of the 
Gnostic syncretism, that we must seek the home of 
the heretics whom Ignatius attacks. That was the 
home of the Ophites or Naasenes, an originally Jewish- 
heathen Gnostic sect, whose teaching first came into 
contact and rivalry with Christianity through the 
Simonians. But parallel with, or shortly after, the 
libertine Simonians, there flourished at Antioch the 
important school of Menander, represented by the two 
influential teachers Saturninus and Basilides. Both? 
were, according to Irenzus’ account, docetics, Satur- 
ninus the more decidedly so, since he held the de- 
liverer, Christ, to be an unborn, incorporeal, formless 
divine being, who had only seemingly (doxjoe) appeared 
as man, and so could not really suffer and rise again. 
But according to Basilides, too, the heavenly Christ- 
spirit who appeared on earth in the form of Jesus had 
no part in the sufferings ; they were borne by Simon 
of Cyrene, who was magically substituted for him. 
Thus both these Gnostic teachers denied the reality of 
the bodily humanity, of the birth, the death, and the 
resurrection of the divine deliverer Christ; both 
rejected the belief in a crucified redeemer and the 
hope of a bodily resurrection of the faithful. Where, 
then, we find that Ignatius expressly emphasises the 
thought that the Redeemer is as truly spiritual as 
corporeal, as truly born as unborn, God manifested 
in man, and especially that he truly suffered and died, 


1 Cf. the description given above (p. 143 ff.); and see Kreyenbihl, 
Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, i. 331 ff. 
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truly rose again, and after the resurrection was still 
in the flesh; finally, when he threatens those who 
denied this bodily humanity of the Redeemer with the 
fate of becoming themselves incorporeal demons, that 
is, ghostly phantoms such as they held Christ to be, 
the direct reference to the heresy of these Antiochian 
Gnostics is not to be mistaken. No other Gnostic 
teachers, except perhaps Marcion (who is out of the 
question from considerations of date and _ place), 
taught such decided docetism as these two Antioch- 
ians, Saturninus and Basilides; in the Valentinian 
schools, and still more by Carpocrates and Cerinthus, 
this docetism was materially limited. Lightfoot 
(dp. F., II. i. 882, ed. 2) truly observes that “the 
strongly marked type of docetism assailed in the 
Ignatian letters, so far from being a difficulty, is 
rather an indication of early date, since the tendency 
in docetism was to become less pronounced as time 
went on.” 

A. further clear allusion to the Basilidean Gnosis is 
found in the letter to the Trallians, where (v.) [gnatius 
says that he could well have written to them of 
heavenly things, but he fears that they are not yet 
mature enough to bear them; they would be choked 
by such strong food. Then he continues: “For Iam 
not a disciple (of Christ) because I am in bonds and 
because I am able to understand heavenly things 
and the spatial order of the angels and the hosts of 
the powers that rule the world. For we are still far 
from being secure of not losing God.” Now this 
theory of the heavenly principalities and their spatial 
distribution over the 865 heavenly regions is a peculiar 
doctrine of the earlier Basilidean system as described 
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by Irenzus,’ and the reference to it here by Ignatius 
can therefore scarcely be denied. It is found also in 
the passage cited above from Smyrn. vi., in which 
the heavenly beings and the glory of the angels and 
the visible and invisible principalities are threatened 
with judgment, if they do not believe in the blood of 
the God Christ. These Gnostic spiritual powers 
have for Christian faith so little independent existence 
that they on their part need redemption, and can 
only obtain it in the same way as the Church, namely, 
by faith in the blood of Christ, the atoning power of 
which extends throughout the whole cosmic spiritual 
realm, because it is the blood of the self-offering of a 
God who has appeared in the flesh—a view which 
has its nearest parallels in the Gnostic Christology 
of Colossians. In both cases it is a proof of the 
extent to which the orthodox opponents of the 
heretical Gnosis were themselves under the influence 
of Gnosticising conceptions. 

What Ignatius says, too, regarding the moral 
conduct of the false teachers whom he attacks, as 
well as what he does not say, agrees very well with 
what we know from other sources regarding the 
Antiochian Gnostics of the time of Hadrian. Had 
they been libertine Simonians, or Valentinians, or 
Carpocratians, their orthodox opponent would 
certainly not have neglected to hold up to reprobation 
an exhaustive catalogue of their crimes. Instead of 
that, the worst he can say of them is that they are 


1 Kreyenbiihl (wt sup., p. 336) calls attention to the fact that in 
the Latin translation of Ireneus, I. xxiv. 7, the exact linguistic 
equivalent of rorofecia: dyyeAuxai is found, viz. celorum locales 
positiones, 
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lacking in zeal in the philanthropic activities of the 
Church, and that they hold aloof from the eucharist 
because they do not believe in the sacramental 
presence of the flesh and blood of Christ (Smyrn. vi.). 
That is intelligible enough in the case of a docetic 
sect which was excessively pleased with itself for its 
esoteric Gnosis (and magic), shut itself off in its 
secret organisation from the body of the Church, and 
- did not wish to be considered either Jewish or Chris- 
tian,’ exactly as is reported of the Basilideans. As 
regards Saturninus, however, he enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a peculiarly ascetic sanctity, because he 
counted sexual intercourse and the use of flesh meat 
as among the works of the devil, from which the 
redeemed must abstain, a strictness which, according 
to Irenzeus, made such an impression upon his con- 
temporaries that many were won to him by it. Now, 
it lies in the nature of things, and has repeatedly 
been experienced in practice, that the nambus of the 
ascetics constitutes a danger to the authority of the 
regular ecclesiastical offices. Ignatius, as bishop of 
Antioch, seems to have had an experience of this 
kind with his contemporary and fellow-countryman, 
Saturninus: an inference which is warranted by a 
remark in the letter to Polycarp (v.): “If any is 
able to continue steadfast in chastity to the honour 
of the Lord’s flesh (7.e. dedicating his body in 
virgin purity to the Lord; cf. 1 Cor. vi. 15 and 
vii. 34), let him persevere therein without glorying 
overmuch. If he glory in it, he is lost; and if 
he stands in higher respect than the bishop, he is 


1 An allusion to the fact that the heretics gave themselves a 
distinctive name, viz. that of “ Gnostics,’ is found in Magn, x. 
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destroyed!” We see from this that to the champion 
of ecclesiastical order the ascetic reputation of his 
Gnostic opponents was almost as fatal a crime as 
their dogmatic extravagances ; moreover, these two 
characteristics, the ethical mortification of the flesh 
and the dogmatic denial of the reality of the flesh of 
Christ, were very closely connected, and it must be 
admitted that, in this, simple logical consistency was 
rather on the side of the heretics than on that of 
the Church, which, both in theory and in practice, 
was confronted with the difficult task of reconciling 
contradictions by ingenious compromises. 

Ignatius himself, indeed, was too little of a theo- 
logian and too much of a Churchman by temperament 
to trouble much about the conceptual unity of the 
opposite sides of his Christian belief, both of which 
were valued and indispensable postulates of his 
religious feeling. On the one hand, he shared with 
the Gnosticism and mysticism of his time the pre- 
supposition that Christ was a superhuman and supra- 
temporal divine being of the same kind as the 
saviour-gods of the various cultus-associations, each 
of whom was held by his adherents to be the most 
effectual mediator of the divine power and pledge 
of imperishable life. On the other side, however, 
it was equally certain and important to him that 
the God Christ had revealed Himself in the truly 
human life and death and bodily resurrection of the 
Jesus of the Gospel record. He therefore simply 


1 This interpretation of the words éay yrwoO7 rAéov Tod ériorKdrov 
I hold with Zahn (against Lightfoot) to be the only possible. 
(Lightfoot interprets: “If his vow be made known to others besides 
the bishop.’ —Trans.arTor. ) 
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combined the two sides as antithetic predicates 
of one and the same subject: flesh and spirit, 
God and man, supra-temporal and temporal, unborn 
and born, impassible and suffering. In this the 
elements of the Church dogma of the “‘God-man” 
were doubtless already given, the problem was set 
for theology, but Ignatius himself had not yet 
apprehended it as such; he had not reflected on the 
difficulty of the intellectual reconciliation of the two 
sides, but grasped them by a bold synthesis in an 
image of the intuitive imagination. He was thus 
able to use with perfect freedom formule which at 
a later date were challenged as heretical; he could 
speak as innocently of “one God Jesus Christ,” 
of the birth, suffering, or blood of “the God Christ ”* 
as of the “perfect, or the new, man, Jesus Christ,”? 
without being conscious of any Monarchian, Patri- 
passian, or Ebonite implications. With the same 
freedom he often uses Gnostic technical terms, which 
later fell under suspicion as watchwords of certain 
heretical systems, whereas in Ignatius’ time they were 
still without dangerous associations and were the 
common property of all circles. Of this kind is the 
much-canvassed passage in Magn. vii.: “The sole 
God has revealed Himself through Jesus Christ His 
Son, who is His Logos, proceeding forth out of 
silence, who in all things was well-pleasing to Him 
who sent Him.”* In this, its original, form the 

1 Eph., Inscr. vii., xv., xviii.; Rom., Inser., iii., vi.; Smyrn. i.; ad 
Polyc. viii. : 

2 Smyrn. iv.; Eph. xx. 

% According to the genuine reading, ds éorw aitod ddyos < did.os, 
ovK> dro ovyns tpoeAOHv. The words in brackets are a later inter- 
polation. See Lightfoot, ii. 126. 
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phrase is not a polemical allusion to the Valentinian 
doctrine of the AXons, and does not refer at all to the 
transcendental origin of the Logos, but only expresses 
the idea that the revelation of God through His Son 
as His personal word or organ of revelation for the 
world, followed upon the Divine “silence” or 
*quietude,” z.e. absence of revelation. The “Sigé” 
is therefore not yet here, as in the Valentinian system, 
a personified Alon, but it might be said that we see 
here the first movement in the direction of the 
personification of that conception. Of this kind, too, 
is the passage in Hph. xix.: “ And there was hidden 
from the Prince of this world the virginity of Mary 
and her child-bearing, as well as the death of the 
Lord, three mysteries to be cried aloud (lit. ‘‘ mysteries 
of crying,” “vcripia Kpavyys) which were accomplished 
in the stillness of God. How, then, have they been 
revealed to the Alons? A star shone in heaven 
above all the stars, and its light was ineffable, and its 
newness aroused surprise; the other stars along with 
the sun and moon formed a chorus about this star ; 
it surpassed them all in its light, and men were 
alarmed at this new appearance. From that time 
all magic was destroyed, and every bond of evil dis- 
appeared, ignorance was done away with, the ancient 
empire fell in ruins, when God was made manifest 
as man, unto newness of eternal life, and that which 
was prepared by God had its beginning.” ‘This whole 
passage has a “Gnostic colouring” (Lightfoot); the 
Afions to which the mystery of the supernatural birth 
is made known by the miraculous star, are at least 
nearer to the Gnostic signification than to the ordinary 
sense of the term; like the Sigé, they are on the way 
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to their Gnostic personification. The description of 
the miraculous star for which all the other stars, with 
the sun and moon, formed a chorus, sounds like a 
Gnostic myth, which is probably related to the narra- 
tive in Mt. ii. as the source rather than the elaboration 
of the latter. The appearance of the destruction of 
magic in conjunction with that of ignorance, as con- 
sequences of the Incarnation, is very characteristic of 
the position, at once Gnosticising and anti-Gnostic, of 
the Antiochian bishop, who recognised, indeed, that 
the light of true knowledge of divine things had 
dawned in Christianity, while condemning the cari- 
cature of Christian knowledge in unethical magic, 
such as was practised especially by the Basilideans, as 
a remnant of the disappearing heathenism, of the fall- 
ing kingdom of Satan. We are also reminded of the 
Gnostic manner of speech by the expression Pleroma, 
which, however, in the superscriptions of the letters to 
the Ephesians and Trallians is translated, so to speak, 
from the Gnostic into a popular sense. Lightfoot 
well remarks, in regard to these and similar expres- 
sions (ut sup., 1. 888): “Ignatius could use this 
language and indulge these thoughts because they 
had not yet, at least in any marked way, been abused 
to heretical ends. And we may perhaps even go a 
step further. Will not the suspicion cross our minds 
that Ignatius may have moved more or less in the 
same circles from which Valentinianism sprung?” 
As Valentinianism was derived from the popular 
Gnosticism of the Ophites, which had its head- 
quarters in Syria, this conjecture is doubtless well 
founded. 

The heretics attacked by Ignatius did not, therefore, 
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belong to the great fully-developed schools which in 
the middle of the second century flourished in Egypt 
and in Rome (Valentinians and Marcionites), but to the 
earlier Antiochian Gnostic sects, of which the principal 
representatives were Saturninus and Basilides. That 
gives us sure grounds for determining the time of 
composition of the Ignatian letters. According to a 
statement of Clement of Alexandria (Strom., VII. 
xvii. 106), the founders of the heresies, among whom 
he gives a prominent position to Basilides, the fellow- 
student of the Antiochian Saturninus, first appeared 
in the time of the Emperor Hadrian. Now, as the 
Ignatian letters show us a development of the heresy 
which had proceeded to the stage of schism, it can 
scarcely be supposed that they date from the early 
years of the reign of Hadrian (117-138); we must 
rather place their composition in the latter part of 
this period. This brings us to the date formerly 
assigned by Harnack (towards 130 a.p.), which I 
prefer to that which he has assigned more recently’ 
(110-117, or perhaps 117-125). After Harnack had 
himself demonstrated how entirely untrustworthy the 
chronology of Eusebius is in regard to the Antiochian 
succession of bishops, and the consequent uncertainty 
of the ascription of the martyrdom of Ignatius to the 
reign of Trajan—a demonstration which, in its main 
results, is not contested from any side—there was no 
remaining reason, so far as I can see, for placing the 
composition of the Ignatian letters in the time of 
Trajan, since their characterisation of the heretical 
teachers points unmistakably to the Antiochian 
Gnostics Saturninus and Basilides, who, according 
1 Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur, i. 405 f. 
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to the uncontested statement of Clement of Alex- 
andria, first appeared in the time of Hadrian. 

(3) Church Order.—Ignatius sees the principal 
protection against heresy in the close and harmonious 
relation of every church with the bishop who forms 
the centre of its organisation. For this reason all his 
letters are full of exhortations to obedience towards: 
the bishop and the presbyters as the surest means of 
preserving the unity of the church in faith and love. 
He calls the Ephesians happy (v.) because they are as 
closely united with their bishop as the Church is with 
Christ, and Christ with the Father, that all may be in 
harmony and unity. ‘Let no man be deceived. If 
anyone abide not within the precinct of the altar, he is 
deprived of the bread of God. For if the prayer of 
even one or two has so great power, how much more 
that of the bishop with the whole church! Let us 
give heed, therefore, not to oppose the bishop, that we 
may be obedient to God. For we must receive every- 
one whom the Lord sends into His household as Him 
who hath sent him. Clearly, then, we must look 
upon the bishop as the Lord.” Again, in chapter xx. : 
“‘Come ye together, every man of you, in the grace 
that is common to all, in one faith and in Jesus Christ 
the Son of Man and Son of God, that ye may obey 
the bishop and the presbytery with undistracted mind, 
breaking one bread which is the medicine of im- 
mortality, the antidote against death unto eternal life 
in Jesus.” Magn. i.: “He who obeys the bishop 
obeys not him only, but the Father of Jesus Christ, 
the Bishop of all; conversely, he who acts hypo- 
critically towards the bishop seeks to deceive not only 
the visible bishop but the invisible.” Chapter xiii. : 
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** Submit to the bishop and to one another as Christ 
submitted to the Father, and the apostles to Christ and 
the Father, that there may be unity in flesh and spirit ” 
(outward and inward; cf: Eph. (N.T.) iv. 4). Trail. ii.: 
“If ye are submissive to the bishop, as to Jesus 
Christ, ye seem to me to live, not according to men, 
but according to Christ. It is therefore needful that 
ye should do nothing without the bishop; but be 
submissive also to the presbytery as to the apostles 
’ of Jesus Christ.” Chapter iii.: ‘Similarly, all shall 
honour the deacons as Jesus Christ, and the bishop as 
an image (t’zov) of the Father, and the presbyters 
as the Sanhedrin of God and as the college of the 
apostles. Without these (three offices) there is no 
church worthy of the name” (exxAnota ou kadeiTat), 
Chapter vi.: “ He that is within the. precinct of the 
altar is pure, which means that anyone who does any- 
thing (in Church matters) apart from the bishop and 
the presbytery and the deacon is not pure in his con- 
science.” Philad. ii.: “ All who are of God and of 
Jesus Christ hold with the bishop.” Chapter iv.: 
“There is one eucharist, one flesh of Christ,and one cup 
of His blood unto union, and one altar, as there is one 
bishop, together with the presbytery and the deacons.” 
Chapter vii.: “The Spirit cried, saying: ‘ Do nothing 
without the bishop, keep your flesh as the temple of 
God, love unity, flee divisions, be imitators of Christ 
as He was of the Father.” Chapter viil.: “The Lord 
forgives all who repent, if they are converted to the 
unity of God and the Sanhedrin of the bishop.” 
Smyrn. viii.: “Do ye all follow the bishop as Jesus 
Christ followed the Father, and follow the presbytery 


as the apostles, but honour the deacons as the law of 
VoL. III 23 
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God. Let noman do aught relating to the Church 
without the bishop. Only that eucharist shall be 
counted valid which is held under the authority of the 
bishop, or of one whom he commissions. Wherever 
the bishop appears, there let the people(of the church) 
be, as wherever Christ Jesus is, there is the Church 
catholic. It is not permissible either to baptize or 
to hold a love-feast apart from the bishop ; only what 
he approves is well-pleasing also to God, that all 
things may be secure and settled (above caprice and ~ 
contention).” Chapter ix.: “It is good to know 
God and the bishop; he who honours the bishop will 
be honoured by God ; he who does anything behind 
the back of the bishop is serving the devil.” Ad 
Polyc. iv.: “ Nothing shall be done without thy (the 
bishop’s) approval, and do thou nothing without the 
approval of God.” Chapter v.: “It is fitting also 
that those who desire to marry should enter upon 
their union with the approval of the bishop, that 
their marriage may be according to the Lord and not 
according to lust.” Chapter vi. : “Give heed to the 
bishop, that God may give heed unto you. I offer 
myself for those who submit to the bishop, the pres- 
byters, and the deacons. May it be mine to have my 
part with them in God!” 

It is quite intelligible that this array of passages 
should have given rise to the impression that we 
were here in presence of the complete hierarchy of 
the Catholic Church, and that they consequently 
could not have been written by Ignatius at the 
beginning of the second century, since in the Acts of 
the Apostles, which dates from the same period, 
bishops and presbyters are identical, and therefore a 
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monarchical episcopate is not implied. Yet this 
argument was not sound, for it overlooked several 
important points. In the first place, it is especially 
to be noticed that the Ignatian idea of the episcopate 
is very different from the hierarchic conception which 
arose later (from the end of the second century 
onwards). The bishop has not yet acquired for 
Ignatius, as he has for Cyprian, the character of a 
priestly mediator between God and the people; nor 
even, as in Irenzeus, of the successor of the apostles 
and the depositary of sound tradition. He is here 
simply the centre of the organisation and the guarantor 
of the unity of the church; his authority rests upon 
the practical utility and necessity of a regular organi- 
sation of the church, with a personal head as the 
representative of unity, to whom all can be, and ought 
to be, united, in order to resist subversion by heresy 
and schism. No definite theory is set up as to the 
grounds on which the bishop lays claim to this 
authority ; it is simply assumed as a recognised fact 
in all the churches where this organisation of the 
offices is already established. That this was not 
universally the case in the time of Ignatius is shown 
by his letter to the Romans, in which no bishop is 
mentioned. It is also very instructive that Polycarp, 
in his letter to the Philippians, while he clearly 
distinguishes himself as bishop from the presbyters 
who are associated with him, exhorts those whom 
he is addressing to submit to “the presbyters and 
deacons” (Phil. v.), evidently because these were the 
only officers in Philippi at the time when he wrote, 
there being as yet no monarchical episcopate. If 
Ignatius had written to the Philippians, he would 
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doubtless have done the same; but as he was writing 
to churches in which the organisation had developed 
into a regular episcopate, he enjoins upon them 
submission to the bishop. Furthermore, this “‘ mon- 
archical” episcopate is by no means to be thought 
of as an autocracy ; the bishop was the president of 
the college of presbyters, who formed his “ Sanhedrin,” 
his “spiritual garland,” and are compared with the 
apostles, as the bishop is compared with Christ or 
God. We must not press these figures too closely ; 
they vary considerably (in one case it is the deacons 
who are compared to Christ while the bishop is 
described as the representative of God, while in other 
passages he, as the head of the individual church, 
is paralleled with Christ as the Head of the Church 
universal) ; they are not intended to embody dogmatic 
or ecclesiastical definitions, but serve to commend 
Church-order to popular respect as a copy of the 
heavenly order. As in the latter all disharmony 
is excluded, so the offices in the church should 
harmonise with one another “like the strings of the 
lyre” (Eph. iv.). ‘In this earliest form of Church 
organisation the bishop has neither a sacerdotal nor 
a Catholic character; he is the spiritual and moral 
leader of his people, comparable rather with the 
pastor of a pietistic church than with a bishop in 
the modern sense of the term.” ' 

A further indication of conditions which are still 
primitive is the fact that the bishop’s administrative 
sphere is still limited to his local church; the bishop 
and the presbyters are the officers of the church in 


1 Reville, “Etudes sur les origines de l’épiscopat,” in the Revue 
de l'histoire des religions, xxii. 276. 
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a particular city ; of a diocese extending beyond that 
there is no trace, not even in Rom. ii., where the “bishop 
of (belonging to) Syria” is designated, not from his 
sphere of office, but from his place of residence, as the 
context clearly shows. There is, in fact, in Ignatius 
no trace at all of an organisation going beyond the 
individual churches and uniting together them or 
their bishops in one great Church. The latter does 
not yet exist as a unity articulated and represented 
by priests, but only as the sum of the individual 
churches, which have their ideal unity in Christ their 
Head, just as each separate church has its centre in 
its bishop. In this sense it is said in Smyrn. viii. : 
“ Where Jesus Christ is, there is the Church catholic.” 
The word has here still its original sense, the universal 
Church in contradistinction to the separate local 
churches (cf: Magn. ii., ‘God the Bishop of all”) ; 
it was only later that it acquired the technical 
dogmatic sense—the orthodox Church resting on 
the apostolic succession of the bishops and the 
apostolic doctrinal tradition, in contradistinction to 
the heretical sects. This technical and confessional 
sense of the word “Catholic” only became fixed in 
the second half of the second century, in the course 
of the struggle with the Gnostics and Montanists. 
When once the word Catholic had acquired this later 
sense ( = apostolic and orthodox), it was hardly possible 
to use it, without risk of misunderstanding, in its 
earlier sense of “universal” in contradistinction to 
particular local churches. Since Ignatius uses it in 
the earlier sense, this is an argument, not against, 
but in favour of the early composition of the letters.’ 
1 Lightfoot, wt sup,, i. 415, and ii. 310 ff. 
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As a matter of fact, Ignatius’ position is the same 
in regard to ecclesiastical organisation as in regard to 
dogmatic theology; in both cases there are strong 
tendencies in the direction of later developments, but 
there is no attempt to carry them to their logical issue, 
either in the sphere of dogma or of Church politics. 
With the same directness and simplicity with which 
Ignatius put forward his bold synthesis, “God and man, 
timeless and born, impassible and dying,” without 
even suspecting the tremendous difficulties involved 
in an intellectual adjustment of these antitheses, he 
set up his parallels between the bishop and Christ, 
and the bishop and God, without suspecting that the 
hierarchic organisation of a theocratic church repre- 
sented by an infallible Pope might ultimately grow 
out of them. It is true this development is not the 
direct continuation in the same line of the ideas of 
Ignatius, inasmuch as it is based on the presupposi- 
tion that the episcopate was founded by the apostles, 
and that the bishops are the successors of the apostles 
and the depositaries of the tradition of their true 
teaching; and precisely this thought, which is of 
fundamental importance to the Catholic idea of the 
episcopate, is completely lacking in Ignatius, who 
never compares the bishops with the apostles, but only 
the presbyters. This, however, is connected with the 
fact that Ignatius’ ideal of ecclesiastical unity has not 
gone beyond the individual church, the thorough 
organisation of which under its clergy seemed to him 
a sufficient protection against the storms of heresy. 
He never considered the possibility of the falling 
away into heresy of a whole church, along with its 
bishops and presbyters, and the necessity, in order 
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to guard against such dangers, against which the 
individual church was undefended, of establishing a 
more comprehensive ecclesiastical organisation. A 
so narrowly limited horizon would not have been 
possible after the middle of the second century. 
Accordingly, the ecclesiastical conditions, as well as 
the anti-Gnostic polemic, point to the composition of 
the Ignatian letters before the middle of the second 
century. They must have been written at a time 
when the danger of a lapse into heresy was still 
confined to individuals, so that it was possible to 
hope to find in the organisation of the individual 
church a sufficient protection against it—that is, 
before the great extension of heresy in the powerful 
Gnostic schools after the middle of the second 
century. 

(4) The Character of Ignatius.—When the con- 
tents of letters or other writings point to peculiar 
traits of character in their author, there are two 
cases, and two only, in which these give ground for 
doubt regarding the genuineness of the writings: the 
cases are those in which either these traits are in 
contradiction with what is known with certainty from 
other sources regarding the character of the writer in 
question, or where they diverge too greatly from 
what, on grounds of analogy, might be expected from 
a man of the period and environment, social position 
and occupation, secular and religious education, of 
the supposed writer. The first case does not here 
concern us, since we have no further information 
regarding Ignatius, and must form our picture of his 
character entirely from his letters. The only question, 

1 Cf. Harnack, Chronologie, p. 394 f. 
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therefore, which we have to ask is whether this 
picture is of such a kind as to be incompatible with 
what, on grounds of analogy, is probable or conceiv- 
able in the case of a Syrian Christian bishop of the 
beginning of the second century. I do not think we 
have any right to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive; on the contrary, it seems to me that in every 
case where reasons for doubting the genuineness of the 
Ignatian letters have been based on the character of 
the author, the critic has not sufficiently distinguished 
between his own taste, or the prevailing mode of 
thought in his own period and environment, and the 
wholly different conditions under which the author 
of these letters lived and wrote. If we place our- 
selves unprejudicedly in his time and circumstances, 
no trait in the personal character which is here 
drawn for us will appear impossible, and while some 
of them may perhaps be unsympathetic, the whole 
character will appear impressive and worthy of 
respect. 

Some have found an _ inconsistency between 
Ignatius’ hierarchical imperiousness and his expres- 
sions of exaggerated humility and_ self-abasement. 
As bishop, he would take the place of Christ and of 
God in the church, and claims the unconditional 
submission of all its members to his will. On the 
other hand, he declares that he will not only (as is 
reasonable) not compare himself with the apostles, 
but that he will not set himself up at all as a teacher 
of others; nay, that he does not even regard himself 
as being, as yet, a true disciple, but will only be so 
when he has attained the martyr crown (Eph iain 
Rom. iv., v.; Trall. v.; Polyc. vii.). Nay, more, he 
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calls himself the last of the Antiochian Christians, 
not worthy of belonging to them (Eph. xxi.; Magn. 
xiv.; Trail. xiii.). These are certainly exaggerated 
utterances which are not to everyone’s taste, but why 
should they suggest spuriousness? Have there not 
been at all periods Christians, and especially clerics, 
who clothed their self-consciousness in the form of 
unmeasured self-abasement? And is it probable 
that a forger, whose general aim would, after all, be to 
exalt his hero in the eyes of his readers, would have 
made the celebrated martyr Ignatius speak of himself 
in such a fashion ? 

As for the charge of hierarchic imperiousness, there 
is not so much basis for it as some, on the ground of 
certain passages, have thought. When Ignatius com- 
mands that nothing shall be done in the churches 
without the approval of the bishop, he adds immedi- 
ately that the bishop shall do nothing without the 
approval of God (Polyc. iv.). The authority which 
the bishop claims, rests, for Ignatius, neither on sacra- 
mental ordination nor on legitimate succession, but 
on the fact that the bishop is the personal representa- 
tive of the Divine will and the Christian spirit in the 
churches. Excellent rules and exhortations for the 
conduct of the episcopal office are contained in the 
letter to Polycarp, chapter i:: He is to fulfil his office 
by caring in every possible way for the bodily and 
spiritual well-being of the members of his church. 
Especially shall he give heed to the unity of the 
church, which is more important than all else. He 
shall bear with all men and receive all in love, watch 
and pray without ceasing, speak to each member of 
the church personally, bear the infirmities of all as 
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a perfect athlete, imitating God’s (merciful) spirit. 
The more the toil, the greater the gain. (ii.) If he 
loves only the good disciples, that is no credit to him ; 
rather, he shall gently urge the worse to obedience. 
Not every wound is benefited by the same salve. Be, 
therefore, wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. 
‘The time needs you as a pilot needs the wind, and 
those endangered by the storm need a haven” (?2.e. 
needs sometimes from you driving power, sometimes 
refreshing rest). (iii.) In face of false teachers, the 
bishop must stand fast like an anvil, as a strong athlete 
who takes blows and yet comes off victor. He must 
ever increase in zeal, learn to understand the times, 
and wait for the Lord who is above time. (iv.) He 
must not neglect the widows, for, after the Lord, he 
is their provider. He should cause meetings of the 
church to be held more frequently, and should seek 
out all the members personally. He is not to despise 
slaves, but he must restrain their pride, that so they 
may better serve the honour of God, and thus obtain 
from God a better freedom, and not demand to have 
their freedom purchased out of the common funds. 
(v.) He is to shun the evil arts (of heresy and magic 
—often associated together, especially in the case of 
the Basilideans) and speak against them openly. He 
shall exhort husbands and wives to mutual faithful- 
ness and love. The continent are not to boast, and, 
especially, are not to exalt themselves above the 
bishop, which would be their moral ruin. Marriages 
are to be concluded with the approval of the bishop, 
that they may be made in a Christian spirit and not 
in fleshly lust. In looking through these pastoral 
rules, we must admit that the bishop, in the view of 
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Ignatius, is to be the spiritual father and counsellor 
of his people. “There is nothing in these instruc- 
tions which might not have stood in an apostolic 
epistle, or which betrays a clerical ecclesiasticism. 
In many phrases we catch a distinct echo of the 
exhortations of Paul. Ignatius claims no disciplinary 
power for the bishop; he confines himself to moral 
remedies—preaching and the cure of souls. Nor 
does he, in directing his exhortations to Polycarp, 
exclude the other members of the church; he ad- 
dresses him only because, in his capacity as bishop, 
he is to set an example in the practice of all the 
Christian virtues.”* And it certainly cannot be 
denied that it is a genuinely Christian ideal of virtue 
which is here drawn in the portrait of the pattern 
bishop. 

Offence has especially been taken at the eagerness 
for martyrdom which is expressed in some of the 
Ignatian letters — most passionately in Romans. 
Some of these utterances certainly make the im- 
pression of a fanaticism which is something other 
than sound piety. But are they necessarily on that 
account proofs of spuriousness? Does not Church 
history tell us that in the Church of the early 
centuries the desire for martyrdom at times became 
epidemic? Why should it be impossible that even 
an apostolic father and pious bishop should have 
succumbed to this aberration? This becomes the 
more intelligible when we reflect that the error is 
only an exaggeration of pious zeal, an excess of self- 
sacrifice, and that to such excess the Syrian Ignatius 
must have been especially predisposed by his pas- 

1 Reville, ut sup., p. 278. 
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sionate temperament. Attention has lately been 
called, and justly so, to this innate tendency in 
the Syrian to what is passionate, eccentric, and orgi- 
astic as an explanation of what is peculiar in the 
personality and language of Ignatius;* only, in my 
opinion, this “hereditary bias” should not be made 
a ground for condemning his character, but rather for 
excusing the personal and literary weaknesses of one 
who is, withal, a man of mark. Beyond question, 
Ignatius remained, even as a Christian, a passionate 
Syrian ; his Christian faith was not free from the super- 
stitious elements of that very Gnosticism and mysti- 
cism which he so zealously opposed, and his intense 
love to Christ had as its reverse side the passionate 
hatred against all those who ventured to differ from 
his opinions. But despite all this he was a heroic 
personality ; he understood his time, he recognised 
the dangers which threatened Christianity from the 
devastating floods of heresy, and recognised the 
necessity for finding a bulwark against them in the 
episcopate as the representative of Church unity. 
Into the effort to realise this idea he flung himself 
with all the passionate energy of his soul and the 
uncompromising intensity inspired by his conscious- 
ness of his mission. His style corresponds: rough, 
incorrect, often obscure or bombastic, but at the same 
time original, lively, vigorous, the true expression of 
his impulsive nature. 
1 Cf. Kreyenbiihl, Evang. der Wahrheit, p. 285 ff. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THe LETTER oF POLYCARP TO THE PHIL,IPPIANS 


Tuts stands or falls with the Ignatian letters, to which 
it refers both directly and indirectly (sup.,p. 325 f.), and 
from which, at the same time, it is so fundamentally 
different in form and content that the hypothesis of 
its being from the same hand, and written with the 
purpose of facilitating the acceptance of these, must 
be rejected as wholly impossible. It is supported 
by the evidence of Polycarp’s disciple Irenzeus, who 
recommends it (Adv. Her., I11. ii. 4), as an excellent 
record of the faith and preaching of Polycarp, to all 
Christians who are concerned about their salvation. 
It is mentioned by Eusebius too (H.E., iii. 36) in 
connection with the Ignatian letters, and he makes 
two verbal quotations from chapters ix. and xiii. The 
letter of Polycarp offers no internal difficulties; if 
its testimony to the Ignatian letters had not sup- 
plied a reason for attacking it, its genuineness would 
never have been called in question. It would be 
difficult to say with what object a later writer could 
have composed it and ascribed it to Polycarp, since 
no definite tendency, whether of a dogmatic or 
ecclesiastical character, can be discovered in it. It is 


just the absence of striking thoughts which dis- 
365 
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tinguishes Polycarp’s letter from that of Ignatius. 
Its significance consists in the fact that it is a simple 
expression of the average Church belief, of which 
Polycarp is a representative, in the first half of the 
second century. 

The occasion of the letter was supplied by a letter 
of the Philippians to Polycarp, in which they told of 
their reception of Ignatius on his journey through 
Philippi with his companions and fellow-prisoners, 
Rufus and Zosimus (of whom nothing further is 
known), and also begged Polycarp to make arrange- 
ments for the transmission of their letter to Antioch, 
and to communicate to them the letters of Ignatius 
which were in his (Polycarp’s) hands. It also pro- 
bably told of a scandal which had occurred in the 
church—the offence of a presbyter named Valens and 
his wife, who seem to have acted dishonestly in regard 
to some church property. The writers had also ex- 
pressed a wish to receive from the highly respected 
teacher Polycarp a letter which might serve to 
their instruction and edification. Polycarp met 
their wishes in a way as dignified as it was modest. 
He says (iii.) that he would not have ventured to 
write to them “regarding righteousness” (Christian 
piety) if they had not requested him to do so; he 
well knew that neither he nor anyone like him could 
venture to compare themselves with the “blessed 
and glorious” Apostle Paul, who had first in person 
accurately and thoroughly instructed the Philippians 


1 It was clearly a letter of congratulation such as, by the desire of 
Ignatius, was also sent by Polycarp, and from other churches, to the 
church at Antioch on the occasion of the restoration of peace 
there. See above, p. 326. 
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in the word of truth, and then when absent from them 
had written letters’ to them, by the study of which 
they might receive edification in the faith “which is 
the mother of us all” and is followed by hope, while 
love takes the first place of all (7.e., in value, in the 
sense of 1 Cor. xiii. 13). (Ignatius, speaking from 
another point of view, says in Hph. xiv.: “ ‘The be- 
ginning is faith, the end is love, these two united are 
God.”) Atthe very beginning Polycarp had expressed 
his joy at the fair, steadfast, and fruitful religious 
condition of the Philippians, which had been mani- 
fested afresh in the loving reception of the Christian 
prisoners (Ignatius and his comrades) on their journey 
through. He then adds a short description of the 
object of Christian faith: Jesus Christ, who suffered for 
our sins, was raised up by God and set upon the throne 
at His right hand, to whom is subjected everything 
in heaven and earth, whom all things that have breath 
worship, who comes as the Judge of living and dead, 
whose blood God will avenge on the disobedient. 
On these things is based the hope that God, who 
raised up Christ, shall also raise us up, if we do His 
will, and love that which He loved, and shun all 
unrighteousness. Faith and hope are thus made the 
incentives to love and holiness; this is the theme 
which Polycarp is constantly developing, in different 
connections, in a simple and edifying way. 

The polemic against heretics, which occupies so 
large a space in the Ignatian letters, is only once 


1 If érucroXds is to be understood as plural in meaning (which is, 
however, not certain), Polycarp seems to have supposed that more 
than one letter was written by Paul to the Philippians, but can 
hardly have spoken with knowledge (cf. Lightfoot, ut sup., iii. 327). 
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lightly touched on by Polycarp. He exhorts the 
Philippians so to serve the Lord as He Himself and 
the apostles and prophets have ordained, avoiding 
offences and the false brethren who bear the name of 
the Lord in hypocritical fashion, and lead astray 
~ foolish men; and then he characterises these false 
teachers in three sentences (vil.): “Everyone who 
doth not confess that Christ is come in the flesh is 
an antichrist; and he who doth not confess the 
testimony of the cross, is of the devil; and he who 
distorts the words of the Lord to his own lusts, 
and asserts that there is neither resurrection nor 
judgment, is the first-born of Satan.” This epithet 
was also applied by Polycarp, according to a state- 
ment of Irenzeus (Her., III. i. 4), to Marcion, on 
the occasion of a personal encounter with him, and 
on that ground it has been suggested that it is against 
the Marcionite Gnosis that this polemic is here directed. 
But this is quite improbable. The heretics attacked 
here are evidently the same docetics as in the Ignatian 
letters, and these we have recognised as the earlier 
Antiochian Gnostics, Menander, Saturninus, and 
Basilides ; and to these applies also the characteristic 
here mentioned of denying the resurrection and the 
judgment. When it is added to this that they 
pervert the words of the Lord according to their 
lusts, that points to a libertine Gnosis such as the 
Simonians and Basilideans were charged with teaching, 
but would not be appropriate to Saturninus, and, 
certainly, not to Marcion, who was a strict ascetic. 
Equally inappropriate to the latter, as an admirer 
of Paul, is the charge of denying “the testimony of 
the cross,” whether this means the testimony of the 
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Church to the crucifixion of the redeemer (Zahn), or 
the testimony of the death on the cross to the true 
humanity of the redeemer, as against the docetics 
(Lightfoot) ; in either case the reference can only be 
to Gnostics who expressly denied the crucifixion of 
the redeemer; as both Basilides and Cerinthus did. 
According to both, the Christ-Spirit had no part in 
the death, which was undergone only by the man 
Jesus (so Cerinthus), or by Simon of Cyrene, who was 
substituted for him (so Basilides). Of Basilides it is 
expressly asserted that he taught that all who have 
this knowledge are freed from the spiritual powers 
and do not need to acknowledge the crucified ; who- 
ever acknowledges him is still the servant of those 
powers ; whoever denies him is free, because he knows 
the ordinance of the Father; his soul shall be saved, 
‘while his body has not to look forward to any resur- 
rection (cf. above, p. 145 f.). It seems to me that 
Polycarp’s condemnation quoted above applies excel- 
lently to this teaching of Basilides. If we take into 
account also that, in an attack on Marcion, some 
mention of his scandalous error in separating the 
good God of Christ from the unkind or “righteous ” 
God of the Old Testament would necessarily be 
expected, we are certainly justified in concluding that 
a reference in the above passage of Polycarp’s letter 
to the Marcionite Gnosis is very improbable, and 
that, on the other hand, it confirms the results which 
we arrived at above regarding the heretics of the 
Ignatian letters. This conclusion will stand, what- 
ever be the relation of the passage to Ireneus’ state- 
ment about the invective which Polycarp hurled at 
Marcion: ‘Thou art the first-born of Satan.” It is 
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possible that this is a legend based only on the passage 
in the letter; but it is also possible that Polycarp 
really repeated the same reproach which he had first, 
while fresh from the influence of Ignatius, directed 
against the earlier Antiochian Gnostics, on the occa- 
sion of a personal encounter with Marcion, the pupil 
of the Syrian Cerdon, who, since the middle of the 
second century, had been the most dreaded heresiarch. 

But while Ignatius had opposed his docetic an- 
tagonists by uniting in a bold synthesis the God- 
Christ, to whom he also firmly held, with the man 
Jesus, the unborn and impassible spirit with the flesh 
which underwent birth and death, of the one Person 
of the Redeemer, and so laid the foundation of the 
Church doctrine of Christ, it was not the way of the 
practically disposed Polycarp to indulge in half-Gnostic, 
half-orthodox speculations of that kind. He simply 
recommended his readers to avoid the empty teachers 
of error, and to hold to the word which was delivered 
unto us from the first, to fast unto prayer, and to pray 
God not to bring us into temptation, and, for the 
rest, to hold fast unwaveringly to the hope and 
earnest of our righteousness, Jesus Christ, who 
through His suffering for our sins gave us a pattern 
of faithfulness and patience (vii., vili.). Here the 
appeal is to the traditional faith of the church as the 
established authority, against the innovations of the 
Gnostics ; and the ethical and practical manifestation 
of this faith is enjoined upon the reader ; in this there 
is a close analogy with the first Epistle of Peter, 
which has a similar purpose, and from which Polycarp 
frequently quotes. He speaks of Christ by preference 
as “our Lord”; once, like Hebrews, as “the eternal 
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High-priest ”; once or twice as “ God,”! a proof that 
the conception of the redeemer as a Divine Being, 
which was derived from the Gnostic mysticism (not 
from philosophy), had found its way even into circles 
of the faithful who stood quite aloof from speculation. 
But Ignatius’ favourite formula of “the blood and 
passion of our God” is not found in Polycarp; it 
would be too extravagant for him; similarly, the 
doctrine, characteristic of the Ignatian mysticism, of 
the real presence of the flesh and blood of Christ in 
the eucharist as a sensible, yet super-sensible, means 
of salvation which ensures immortality, is not found 
in Polycarp. Whereas in Ignatius we find the mystical 
“Gnostic” side of Paulinism developed, under the 
influence of the heretical Gnosis, in the direction of 
the Catholic dogma, Polycarp held to the practical 
side of Paulinism, and popularised it in the direction 
of ecclesiastical morality, like the first Epistle of 
Peter and the Pastoral Epistles. 

In relation to Church order, also, Polycarp stands 
nearer to the latter than to Ignatius. Of Ignatius’ 
insistance on submission to the bishop as the repre- 
sentative of God and Christ in the Church, we find 
no trace in Polycarp. He exhorts (v.) the younger 
members of the Church to be in subjection to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ, seeing 
that they are servants of God and Christ, not merely 
of men; and he exhorts them to fulfil their office 
worthily and selflessly, according to the truth of the 
Lord, who became the servant of all; the presbyters 


1 In xii. 2 we should read 6 aidvos dpytepets, Geds “Inoods Xprords 
. eis TOV KUplov Huav Kal Oeov Ivy Xv—the latter probably, at 
least. 
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are especially to show themselves merciful towards 
all, and to turn again those who have wandered from 
the way, to take under their protection all the weak, 
especially widows, orphans, and the poor, to refrain 
from avarice, faction, and passionateness, not to be 
harsh in their judgments, but to remember that none 
of us are free from sin and guilt (vi.). In all this 
there is no mention of a bishop over the presbyters ; 
probably there was no bishop as yet in the church at 
Philippi, and Polycarp, though himself bishop of 
Smyrna, did not feel himself called to insist, on 
principle, upon the centralisation of the organisation 
in a bishop in a place where this had not come about 
spontaneously. In this, as in his doctrine, he was not, 
like Ignatius, the enthusiastic herald and pioneer of 
new ecclesiastical developments, but the mild and con- 
servative representative of the traditions of apostolic 
times, an “ Apostolic Father” in the fullest sense of 
the term. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THe PastoraL EPIstTies 


Tuts is the name given to the letters to Timothy and 
Titus ascribed by Church tradition to the Apostle 
Paul, their contents being mainly exhortations and 
prescriptions about the pastoral work in the churches, 
in view, especially, of the danger to which they were 
exposed from false teachers. To this extent the 
three letters are very closely connected, but they are 
distinguished by the fact that both the polemic 
against the false teachers and the prescriptions 
regarding Church order in 2 Timothy and Titus 
show an earlier stage of development than 1 Timothy, 
which thus appears to be the latest of these letters. 
An orderly arrangement of the contents is hardly to 
be discovered in any of the three letters. 

1 Timothy.—After a brief salutation, Paul exhorts 
Timothy, whom he has left behind in Ephesus as 
his representative, to beware of false teachers, in 
characterising whom he adds an excursus on the 
right use of the (Old. Testament) law, followed by a 
reminder of his own personal experience, after which 
he returns to the heretics and excommunicates two 
of them by name (chap. i.). Then follow directions 


regarding the worship of the Church, interrupted by 
878 
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incidental remarks (ii. 4-6) regarding the Divine 
purpose of salvation and the apostolic office of 
Paul, and rules for the conduct of bishops and 
deacons (iii. 1-18), concluding with a eulogy on the 
Church and its (liturgically formulated) confession 
(iii. 14-16). Then further remarks concerning the 
false teachers (iv. 1 ff.), and personal exhortations to 
Timothy, reminding him of his consecration to office 
by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery 
(iv. 11-16). To this are attached in chapter v. 
directions regarding his conduct towards old and 
young in the Church, and towards widows and 
presbyters, along with exhortations to masters and 
servants. Then come (vi. 3 ff.) reiterated warnings 
against heretics and against worldly-minded and 
avaricious persons. In contrast to these, Timothy 
is to practise diligently all the Christian virtues and 
fight the good fight of faith, holding fast to the 
confession and keeping the Christian commandment 
blamelessly, until the appearing of the Lord Christ, 
to the glory of God, the Lord of lords. Then 
follows (vi. 17 ff.) a special exhortation to the rich 
to show Christian conduct, and finally (20 f.), yet 
another warning to ‘Timothy against Gnosis falsely 
so called. 

2 Timothy begins with an exhortation to Timothy 
to follow the example of his mother and grandmother, 
and of the imprisoned Apostle himself (i. 3-14). 
Remarks concerning his personal opponents and 
friends (i. 15 ff.). Further exhortations to steadfast- 
ness amid sufferings, following the examples of Jesus 
and of Paul (ii. 1-13). Then follows a warning 
against false teachers, whose empty logomachies 
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Timothy is to avoid, whose pursuit of “knowledge ” 
is associated with immorality, whose folly shall be 
evident to all men; a servant of God must rebuke 
them with mildness, hoping for their conversion to 
the knowledge of the truth (ii. 14iii. 9). Then 
follows a second warning to be faithful amid 
sufferings, which fall to the lot of all true Christians, 
to hold fast the sound doctrine learned from the 
Apostle and confirmed by the holy Scriptures, which 
must be the more zealously preached by Timothy 
the more the false teachers turn away from truth to 
fables (iii. 10-iv. 5). In view of his imminent 
martyrdom, the Apostle then exhorts Timothy to 
come to him speedily in his loneliness, and to bring 
Mark with him, and closes with some personal 
references and greetings (iv. 6—22). 

Titus.—After an extended introduction (i. 1-4), 
there follow directions for the appointment in every 
town in Crete of presbyters and bishops, for whom 
it is the more necessary that their moral character 
should be blameless, in view of the fact that the 
churches are exposed to the machinations of tempters 
who profess to know God, and deny Him by their 
deeds (i. 5-16). In opposition to them, Titus is to 
impress upon all, young and old, men and women, 
masters and servants, both by word and example, 
the sound doctrine accordant with the grace of God, 
which is destined for all, for their salvation and 
ethical education, in the hope of the appearing of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, who, by His 
offering of Himself, has redeemed us and purified us 
to be His peculiar people (ii. 1-15). Especially is he 
to exhort Christians to obedience to the civil govern- 
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ment, and to a peaceable life, mindful of the mercy 
of God which has delivered us, by the laver of 
regeneration. To this faithful saying Titus shall 
testify, that believers may be diligent in maintaining 
good works ; on the other hand, he is to shun foolish 
debatings about genealogies and questions about the 
law, and after warning a heretic once or twice, he is 
to have nothing more to do with him, since such an 
one has pronounced his own condemnation (iii. 1-11). 
Then the Apostle urges Titus to meet him at Nicopolis, 
where he intends to winter, and closes with personal 
references and greetings (ili. 12-15). 

Since Schleiermacher, in his study of 1 Timothy 
(1807), raised critical objections to its genuineness, 
which were soon extended by Eichhorn to the other 
Pastoral Epistles, doubts regarding the Pauline origin 
of these letters have been freely expressed. The 
decisive contribution to the problem was made by 
Baur’s essay (1835), which supplemented the negative 
grounds of doubt by the positive historical demon- 
stration that these three letters are only to be under- 
stood in connection with the struggles of the Church 
against the Gnostic movement of the second century. 
That has since become the generally prevailing con- 
viction of critical theology,’ and it is not likely to be 
reversed even by the recent reactionary movement 
in favour of the acceptance of tradition. The 
spuriousness of these letters is proved beyond doubt 
by the concurrence of various lines of proof, each of 


‘ All the relevant matter will be found most satisfactorily set 
forth in Holtzmann’s monograph on the Pastoral Epistles, as also 
in his New Testament Introduction and New Testament Theology, to 
which I may give a general reference for what follows. 
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which singly would suffice to establish it, viz.: (1) 
by the historical impossibility of the situation implied 
in each of the letters; (2) by the character of the 
false teachers who are opposed ; (8) by the peculiarity 
of the doctrine and language; and (4) by the con- 
ditions of Church order and life which they imply. 
(1) Lhe Impossibility of the Historical Situation.— 
1 Timothy professes to be written, according to i. 3 f., 
during a short separation of the Apostle Paul from 
Timothy, whom he, when proceeding to Macedonia, 
had left behind at Ephesus, with the task of opposing 
the false teachers who were active there. For the 
intervening period, therefore, before his early return to 
Ephesus (which is contemplated in ii. 14 and iv. 18), 
Paul gives Timothy rules of conduct, and a detailed 
description of the false teachers, whom Timothy, who 
had been with Paul in Ephesus, must have known as 
well as he did. But, further, there is no room in the 
life of Paul, as known to us, for this whole situation ; 
for in the only case in which Paul travelled from 
Ephesus to Macedonia, and on to Corinth (Acts xx. 
1 f.), Timothy was among his travelling companions 
(2b., 4; cf. 2 Cor. i. 1); and, moreover, according to 
Acts xx. 16, Paul by no means contemplated an early 
return to Ephesus. ‘The situation implied in the 
Epistle to Titus is that Paul and Titus have been 
together in Crete, and that Paul, after his departure, 
gives Titus, who has remained behind in Crete, 
directions for the full organisation of the churches, 
and the appointment of presbyters in every town. 
But at the same time he directs Titus to come to 
him in the near future at Nicopolis, where he in- 
tends to spend the winter (ili. 12). Now, there is no 
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trace either in Acts or in the Pauline letters of his 
having ever laboured for a considerable period in 
Crete, and founded churches there, or of his having 
wintered at Nicopolis. Only as a prisoner on his 
voyage to Rome did Paul touch at Crete (Acts xxvil. 
7-18), and at that time there can have been no 
Christian churches there, for if there had been, we 
should have been told of his greeting them. But if 
Paul, during his short stay there, had preached and 
founded churches, the time between this and the 
composition of the letter to Titus would have been 
too short for the circumstances which it implies 
(intrigues of heretics and formation of sects) to have 
arisen there. Moreover, Titus was not in the com- 
pany of Paul on his journey as a prisoner, recorded 
in Acts xxvii., and therefore could not be left behind 
in Crete. Nicopolis must be the city founded by 
Augustus in Epirus, in celebration of his victory ; it 
cannot have been the Thracian Nicopolis, which was 
only founded by Trajan. Why Paul should have 
wintered in Epirus is not clear; the last winter before 
his imprisonment (59-60 a.p.) he spent in Corinth. : 
In 2 Timothy the situation is apparently simpler. 
Paul had been shortly beforehand in Corinth, where 
he had left Erastus behind him ; then in Troas, where 
he left books and a cloak; and in Miletus, where 
Trophimus was left behind ill (iv. 12 and 20). Timothy 
is now urged to come to the imprisoned Apostle soon, 
before the beginning of winter, all others, with the 
exception of Luke, having left him; he is also to 
bring with him Mark and the things left behind by 
Paul (iv. 9 ff. and 21). Paul is thus to be thought of 
as a prisoner in Rome, where he has come through 
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his first trial safely and been delivered from the jaws 
of the lion (i. 17; iv. 16). The situation is nearly 
related to that in Philippians, especially in the oscil- 
lation between hope of the favourable issue of the 
trial and fear of its ending badly, though the joyous 
martyr tone, as in iv. 6 ff., greatly predominates, which 
might seem to indicate a rather later period than that 
of Philippians. But during the composition of 
Philippians Timothy was in the company of Paul 
(Phil. i. 1), and therefore must have had _ personal 
knowledge of the first trial, which is spoken of in 
Phil. i. 7; why, then, should news of it be given to 
him here? According to Phil. ii. 19, 23, Timothy was 
not to leave until Paul was assured as to the result of 
his trial, and then to go to Philippi, not to Asia 
Minor, where he is represented as being in 2 Tim. 
i. 15 and iv. 12. Itis also strange that Paul, writing 
from Rome, should now remind Timothy of the 
circumstances of that journey which he had made 
three years earlier, from Corinth by way of 'Troas 
and Miletus to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 3 ff), circum- 
stances which could not be unknown to Timothy, 
who was then his travelling companion, so that it is 
difficult to understand why Paul should be speaking 
of them here as though he was communicating things 
unfamiliar to Timothy. These various echoes of 
Acts and Philippians, which yet never exactly agree 
with them, make the impression that a later writer 
has invented the situation as a frame for his letter, 
whether simply with the help of his reminiscences of 
those writings, or perhaps using genuine fragments 
of Pauline letters, or short notes which may have 
been sent at various times to addressees unknown to 
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us. 2 Timothy iv. 9-21, for example, may well be 
a note of Paul dating from the beginning of the 
Cesarean imprisonment, and i. 15-18 a similar one 
from the Roman imprisonment. However, hypotheses 
of this kind may be left an open question, since they 
do not affect our criticism of the Pastoral Epistles 
as a whole. 

In addition to the special difficulties which are 
involved in the situation of the writer in each case, 
there is a further difficulty which affects all three 
letters, namely, the curious relationship of Paul to 
his two former disciples, Timothy and Titus. Al- 
though they are supposed to be only separated from 
him for a short interval, Paul is represented as giving 
them rules for the conduct of their office, the carrying 
out of which would require an independent activity 
of some years’ duration. Although they have been 
hitherto working alongside of Paul, he now com- 
municates to them these detailed descriptions of the 
circumstances and dangers of the churches in question, 
which they must have known just as well as he did 
himself. And then, how curious seems the personal 
relation of Paul to these two helpers of his! He 
feels constrained to assure Timothy, his trusted friend 
and fellow-worker through many years, with solemn 
asseveration that he knows himself to be called to be 
a herald and apostle of the Gospel and teacher of the 
heathen (i. 2,7); and this friend, who has long been 
tested in the work of the mission, he is made to treat 
like an unripe youth, to warn him against youthful 
aberrations, and to exhort him to faithfulness and 
zeal (1 Tim. iv. 11-16, v. 22 ff, vi. 11 ff; 2 Tim. 
6 ff, 1. 11£.,-7 fh; 16, 022 niis 14) ive 5) ec Dhnaters 
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not the way in which Paul himself would write to 
Timothy, but a later writer might well put exhorta- 
tions of that kind, intended for the teachers and 
leaders of the churches of his own time, into the 
mouth of Paul. 

These latter difficulties, which concern the relation 
of the traditional author to the addressees, would retain 
their weight even if it were possible to lighten the 
difficulties of the supposed situation by the hypothesis 
of a second imprisonment of Paul, by means of which 
room could be found for the situation of 1 Timothy 
and Titus in the interval between the first and second 
imprisonments, and for 2 Timothy during the second ; 
but this hypothesis of a second imprisonment is highly 
precarious. ‘The first trace of the legend regarding it 
occurs in the Gnostic Acts of Peter, where it is clearly 
connected with the Roman legend about Peter; and 
to the same source is doubtless to be referred the 
statement of the Corinthian bishop Dionysius which 
is reported by Eusebius (H1.#., Il. xxv. 8), according 
to which Paul and Peter travelled together from 
Corinth to Antioch to die the martyr-death there 
together, which would naturally imply the liberation 
of Paul from his first imprisonment at Rome ; but the 
completely unhistorical character of this legend is 
evident from the fact that it makes Peter and Paul 
co-founders of the Corinthian Church. This equation 
of Peter and Paul is a product of the Catholic ecclesi- 
astical formation of legends at Rome, and has no 
historical value. On the same grounds is to be ex- 
plained the statement in the Muratorian canon that 
the martyrdom of Peter in Rome and the journey of 
Paul to Spain are no longer told at the close of Acts. 
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The fact is, this story is only known to the Roman 
legend, and has left no trace in genuine history. Acts 
is not only completely silent in regard to it, but also 
allows it to be clearly seen, by the farewell discourse 
which Paul is made to deliver to the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus, that it regarded the journey of Paul to 
Jerusalem and to Rome as a progress to death, and 
therefore was far from thinking of a liberation from 
this first imprisonment and a return to his old sphere 
of missionary activity. The Fathers, too, of the 
second and third centuries know nothing of all this. 
Eusebius (H.F., II. xxii. 2) and Jerome (on Isa. 
xi. 14) are the first to mention definitely this second 
imprisonment, and in neither case on the ground of an 
independent source, but basing their conclusion on 
2 Tim. iv. 16 (“first examination”) and on Rom. xv. 
24, 38 (Paul’s intention of visiting Spain; cf., on this 
point, i. 246 sup.). How weak these grounds are is 
obvious. From then till now the supposition of a 
second imprisonment of Paul has been based only on 
the desire to save the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Kpistles by finding a place for them— since room is not 
to be found in the known life of Paul—in an unknown 
extension of it. As, however, the two Epistles to 
Timothy contain unmistakable though not exact 
analogies to earlier circumstances in the life of Paul 
(the two journeys from Ephesus to Macedonia, and 
from Corinth by way of Troas and Miletus to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx., cf. also the Epistle to the 
Philippians), these earlier situations must have re- 
peated themselves in a remarkably similar fashion in 
the hypothetical new period—a supposition of the 
highest improbability! If, however, we drop this 
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obviously forced hypothesis of the second imprison- 
ment of Paul, which owes its existence only to the 
wish to save the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles 
—which is on other grounds untenable—we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the situation implied in 
each of these letters is historically impossible, and, 
therefore, invented. 

(2) The False Teachers against whom the Polemic 
7s directed. — 'That these were second - century 
Gnostics was recognised even by Irenzus and 'Ter- 
tullian, who found in individual traits of the false 
teachers who are here described the Gnostics of their 
own time. When Timothy is exhorted (1 Tim. 
vi. 20) to avoid empty babblings and the “antitheses 
of gnosis falsely so called,” that can only be under- 
stood as a direct allusion to the famous work of 
Marcion which bore the title ‘“ Antitheses,” and 
enjoyed in Gnostic circles the position of a canonical 
book. According to Tit. i. 16, they were people 
“who profess to know God, but by their works 
deny Him,” that is, who boasted of possessing a 
special “Gnosis,” a claim to which their conduct 
did not correspond. In reference to the latter, 
various charges are made which are not all suitable 
to the same heresy. According to 1 Tim. iv. 8, 
the heretics were ascetics who forbade marriage and 
the use of certain foods (flesh-meat), and denied 
that “ every creature of God is good, and nothing is 
to be rejected if it be received with thanksgiving,” 
and that “to the pure all things are pure; but to 
them that are defiled and unbelieving nothing is 


1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, iii. 1. 257, who refers to Tertullian, 
Adv. Marce., I. xix. 
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pure; but both their mind and their conscience are 
defiled” (Tit. i. 15). According to this, their asceti- 
cism cannot have consisted in a Jewish legalistic 
scrupulosity, but rested evidently upon a meta- 
physical dualism which held the sensuous world not 
to be a creation of the good God. This was precisely 
the character of the stern asceticism which Marcion 
shared with the Syrians Saturninus and Cerdon ; of 
the former (sup., p. 144) it is distinctly asserted that 
he held marriage and the use of flesh-meat to be 
works of Satan, from which the redeemed must 
abstain; Marcion is, moreover, sarcastically described 
by Tertullian’ as “the most holy teacher” who 
“imposes holiness on the flesh ”—that is, abstinence 
from marriage and from certain foods. Marcion’s 
well-known enmity to the law is referred to in 
1 Tim. i. 6-11: ‘They desire to be teachers of the 
law, but know not what they say nor whereof they 
dispute. But we know that the law is good, if a 
man use it lawfully, knowing, that is, that the law 
is not intended for the righteous but for the lawless 
and unruly, for the ungodly and sinners . . . accord- 
ing to the gospel of the glory of the blessed God 
which was committed to me.” Ambiguous as this 
description of the false teachers as those who desire 
to be “ teachers of the law” certainly is in itself, the 
antithesis makes it quite clear that it is not a case of 
Jewish legalism, but of ultra-Pauline antinomianism 
which opposed to the Old Testament, as the law of 
the merely righteous God, the Gospel of the good 
God in a dualistic antithesis, and denied that the 
former had any significance for Christians. To this 


1 De Prescrip., xxx.; Adv. Marc., I. xiv., xxviii., xxix., ete. 
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Marcionite radicalism, the Church Paulinist opposes 
the conservative view regarding the right use of 
the law as a means for the correction of sinners, 
and expressly refers, in support of this view, to the 
“Gospel of Paul,” in order to enforce, against this 
Marcionite ultra-Paulinism, the authority of Paul 
as rightly interpreted by Church tradition. While 
the anti-legalism of Marcion was associated with 
strict asceticism, it led in other Gnostic schools to 
the opposite, libertine practice. It had been so 
earlier in the case of some of the Syrian Gnostics 
(Cainites and Simonians), and it was so again in a 
part of the Valentinian school, which flourished at 
Rome contemporaneously with Marcion, especially 
in the branch of it which was represented by Marcus. 
To this section would apply the charges of avarice 
and self-indulgence brought against the false teachers 
in 1 Tim. vi. 4 f. and 2 Tim. i. 2—7, and the charge 
of impure zeal in the conversion of women, the latter 
especially being a dark feature in the picture of the 
Marcosians drawn elsewhere by the writers on heresy. 
To the Valentinian heresy, too, must be referred 
what is said about the preoccupation of the false 
teachers with myths and endless genealogies (1 Tim. 
i. 4). We have not to think here either of Jewish 
genealogies or Essene classes of angels, but, as 
Tertullian long ago recognised, of the series of zeons 
and syzygies of the Valentinians, who arranged their 
mythological personifications in a genealogical system 
which naturally admitted of being spun out ad 
infinitum, and of which the presentation differed 
considerably in the various schools. The boasting 


of a deeper knowledge of God, which was not in 
VOL. III 25 
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accordance with their moral conduct (Tit. i. 10-16), 
is also appropriate to the Valentinians, who com- 
bined with lax morality an intellectual arrogance 
which expressed itself in their self-designation of 
“pneumatics,” in contradistinction to the “psychics.” 
This intellectual arrogance, however, was not a 
characteristic confined to the Valentinians, but was 
common to all the Gnostics from the first; so far as 
this goes, the polemic of the Epistle to Titus would 
apply equally well to the earlier Syrian Gnostics; and 
as the Jewish syncretistic mythology played a larger 
role in their teaching than in the later Hellenised 
systems, the reference to “Jewish myths” and the 
prominence of false teachers who are “of the circum- 
cision” (Tit. i. 10, 14) would be quite appropriate. 
There is no reason to think of a Judaising heresy dis- 
tinct from the Gnosticism elsewhere in view, any more 
than in the quite analogous case of the false teachers 
opposed by Ignatius in his letters to the Philippians 
and Magnesians (sup., p. 334 f.). In both cases there 
are not two kinds of heretics, but one and the same 
Jewish-Gnostic sect, who mingled, in their fantastic 
speculations, Old Testament stories and names with 
Oriental myths, and substituted for the Mosaic law 
their own arbitrary ascetic ordinances (“ command- 
ments of men”). It is, however, possible that the 
special emphasis laid upon the Jewish origin of this 
heresy is connected with the fact that the author 
wrote in the character of Paul, whose opponents had 
been “chiefly they of the circumcision.” The state- 
ments, couched in somewhat general terms, of Titus 
and 2 Timothy do not suffice to define the sect of 
Gnostic heretics who are in view more closely ; even 
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the heresy which is specially mentioned in 2 Tim. 
i. 18, of teaching that the resurrection was already 
past—in the sense of a spiritual resurrection through 
the knowledge of the truth'—applies to almost all 
the Gnostic systems, to the earlier Syrian as well as 
to the later Western schools. If, now, we notice that 
in 2 Tim. il. 25 the false teachers are censured with 
less severity than was usual on the part of the Church 
teachers in later times, and a hope is still held out of 
their conversion, while even the Epistle to Titus 
(iii. 10 f.) recommends that short work should be 
made of them, while 1 Tim. utterly condemns them 
as apostate from faith and fallen under the power of 
Satan (i. 6, 20, iv. 1 f., v. 15, vi. 20 f.), the conjecture 
naturally suggests itself that in the former two letters 
we must assume an earlier stage of development of 
the Gnostic heresy, which points to the time of 
Hadrian, whereas in 1 Tim. the attack is doubtless 
directed against the fully developed Gnosticism of 
the time of the Antonines. 

(3) Peculiarities of Doctrine and Language.—In 
face of the heretical subjectivism which rejected the 
Old Testament and took its stand upon an esoteric 
tradition, the Church’s attitude was to hold fast to 
the holy Scripture, as being in all its parts inspired 
by God (edrveveros), and, as such, profitable for 
‘teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness (2 Tim. iii. 16). On this view, even 
the Old Testament law does not stand in antithesis 
to the Gospel as a purely negative preparation for 
the Christian salvation, but in its ethical portion, if 


1 Cf. Iren., Adv. Her., II. xxxi. 2: “esse resurrectionem a mortuis 
agnitionem veritatis” ; and Tertull., De Prescrip., xxxiii. 
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understood and used in the right way, as purified 
by Christianity, and disengaged from the ceremonial 
law, which was of purely temporary application, it is 
a valuable part of inspired Scripture and a perma- 
nently valid norm of Christian conduct. Therefore, 
instead of the original Pauline deliverance from the 
law (Gal. iv. 5; Rom. x. 4), it is now deliverance 
“from all lawlessness” which is described as the 
purpose of the coming of our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ (Tit. ii. 14). Therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that the Christian piety of Paul and of Timothy 
appears as the continuation, on the same lines, of the 
Jewish piety of their ancestors (2 Tim. i. 3, 5), 

Of still higher importance is the doctrine of God ; 
that He is one, living, eternal, incorruptible, invisible, 
almighty, blessed, truthful, faithful, merciful, good and 
gracious (1 Tim. i. 11, 17, il. 5, lil. 15, iv. 10, vi. 18, 
15 f.; 2Tim.i-18; Tit. i. 2). It is especially notice- 
able as a peculiarity of the language of our epistle 
that it uses the title Saviour (cwr7%), which is else- 
where applied only to Christ, quite as frequently of 
God, indeed in 1 Tim. exclusively of God. This 
emphasising of Christian monotheism is not to be 
explained merely on the general ground of opposition 
to heathen polytheism—for, after all, in the language 
of the heathen mystery-cults the phrase “ saviour- 
god” (eos cwryp) was in constant use—it is the 
specifically Gnostic antithesis between the good God 
of redemption and the “not-good” God of creation 
and the law which the Church teacher has in view in 
emphasising the unity of God as the sole Lord of 
lords and Author of all salvation. 

Christianity is the revelation of the Divine mercy 
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by the “appearing” (ér:paveia) of the Saviour Jesus 
Christ (2 Tim. i. 10). This expression is derived 
from the Gnostic terminology, in which it betokened 
the sudden becoming visible of the spiritual Being, 
Christ, who had previously belonged to the heavenly 
world. But in face of the Gnostic docetism the 
“great mystery of godliness,” that is, the Church’s 
faith in Christ, is thus formulated, 1 Tim. iii. 16: “who 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels, preached among the nations, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory ”—a liturgical con- 
fession of the incarnation of Christ and His exaltation 
to the spirit-world by the resurrection (which is His 
justification ; that is, the proof that He was a supra- 
mundane being); and also of His manifestation in 
the heavenly world of the angels, and in the earthly 
universal Church. It is thus a combination of the two 
aspects of Christ’s being, human and superhuman, 
similar to the juxtaposition of the two aspects in the 
Ignatian formulas, e.g. Eph. vii. (p. 342). Here as 
there, and also in John’s Gospel, the higher nature and 
origin of Christ forms the unquestioned presupposi- 
tion: He has been manifested in the flesh, has come 
into the world (1 Tim. i. 15); therefore He did not 
take His origin from the world. But since it was not 
this but the reality of the incarnation which was the 
point of controversy, it is natural that the chief stress 
should be laid upon His true humanity, 1 Tim. 1. 5: 
‘‘ There is one God, and one mediator between God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus” (the antithesis to 
the manifold divine principles and intermediate beings 
in the Gnostic mythology is obvious). In 2 Tim. 
ii. 8 the origin of Christ from David’s seed is men- 
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tioned, and supported by an appeal to the Pauline 
Gospel (cf. Rom. i. 3). On the other hand, in 
Tit. ii. 18 there is mention of the “appearing of the 
glory of our great God and Saviour Christ Jesus,” in 
which the great preponderance of probability is in 
favour of understanding by “the great God” Christ 
Himself. Surprising as this designation would be 
in the mouth of Paul himself, it does not greatly 
astonish us in a “ deutero-Pauline,” a contemporary 
of the Syrian Gnostics and of Ignatius, for all of 
whom the deity of Christ was a common and unques- 
tioned presupposition. But just as Ignatius boldly 
took over this presupposition from the Gnostic ideas 
of the time, without reflecting on the relation of 
the deity of Christ to that of the Father or to the 
humanity of Jesus, so in the Pastoral Epistles there is 
no attempt to adjust the heterogeneous Christological 
statements; in particular, the Johannine doctrine of 
the Logos is as foreign to them as to Ignatius. 

The aim of Christ’s work is described as that of 
destroying death and bringing life and immortality 
to light (2 Tim. i. 10), an association of life and 
light which recalls Jn. i. 4. The specifically Pauline 
doctrine of the significance of the death of Christ as 
an expiation, for the wiping out of the guilt of sin, a 
ransom to redeem from the curse of the law, is only 
once touched on, in the statement that Christ ‘gave 

1 That the whole phrase rod peydAov Oeod Kat cwrhpos fmav 
qualifies Xod Iod is probable both on grammatical grounds—since 
otherwise the article would be repeated before cwrjpos—and also 
on material grounds, since the expected “appearing in glory” 


refers to the parousia of Christ, which is never thought of as at the 


same time a parousia of God the Father. Cf. von Soden, Hand- 
Komm., iii. 1. 211 f. 
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Himself as a ransom-price (avtiivrpov—not a Pauline 
term) for all” (1 Tim. ii. 6). Elsewhere it is always 
the ethical side of the Pauline thoughts regarding 
redemption which is uppermost. Christ “ gave Him- 
self for us, that He might redeem us from all lawless- 
ness, and purify us as a people for His own possession, 
zealous of good works” (Tit. ii. 14). It is therefore 
not, as in Paul, from the law (Gal. iv. 5), its curse 
and bondage, but from lawlessness, 7.e. immorality, 
that Christ has delivered us, and has won for Himself 
as a possession an ethically pure people, diligent in 
good works; the place of the religious redemption has 
been taken by the moral renewing and building up of 
the Church, though the exact way in which this result 
is brought about by the death of Christ is not made 
clear. In any case, the doctrine of redemption in the 
Pastoral Epistles stands nearer to the deutero-Pauline 
Kpistle to the Ephesians (cf: especially Eph. v. 25 f.) 
than to the original Pauline teaching. Yet, instead 
of the limitation of the Divine will of mercy to the 
Church, which is peculiar to Ephesians, the Pastoral 
Epistles—in opposition to the sectarian arrogance of 
the Gnostics—expressly teach the universality of the 
Divine purpose of salvation: Tit. i. 11,-“‘The grace 
of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
educating us to the end that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we might live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world”; 1 Tim. 
ii, 4, “It is the will of God that all men should be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth,” and, 
verse 6, ‘ Christ gave Himself a ransom for all.” If, 
in 2 Tim. ii. 19, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
His,” there is an allusion to the Pauline doctrine of 
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predestination, it is immediately counterbalanced by 
the hortatory application, “Let every one that nameth 
the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 
The author is well aware that there are still in the 
Church impure members, who as “unrighteous” cannot 
belong to God’s “ possession”; but the decisive point, 
as regards belonging to it, is not a predeterminate 
decree, but the moral conduct of the individual. 

The appropriation of salvation is associated, still 
more definitely than by Paul, with baptism. Tit. iil. 5: 
“Not by works which we have done in righteousness, 
but according to His mercy hath God saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit, which He has poured out upon us richly, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that we, being 
justified by His grace, might become heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life.” As, according to Eph. 
v. 26, the washing of baptism is the sacramental 
means for the purification of the Church, so here it 
is the means to regeneration and (synonymous with 
this) the “ renewal” which is wrought by the Spirit, 
the end of which is justification and inheritance of 
life. In Paul’s teaching, too, the communication of 
the Spirit and newness of life is associated with 
baptism (Rom. vi.); but according to Rom. xii. 2 
renewal in the spirit of the mind is the continuous 
ethical task (sanctification) which has justification, 
not for its end, but as its presupposition. Faith 
is named in two places only (1 Tim. i. 16 and 
2 Tim. ili. 15) as the means of appropriating salva- 
tion; elsewhere in the Pastoral Epistles iors is 
sometimes faithfulness, sometimes orthodox belief, 
sometimes even the truth which is believed (fides 
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que creditur). Being thus weakened to theoretical 
correctness of belief, faith naturally needs to be 
supplemented on the practical side, and is therefore 
frequently combined with love, or with love and 
patience, as cardinal virtues of Christianity ; just as in 
the Ignatian letters, so here, faith and love associated 
are the alpha and omega of all true Christianity 
Matinee Tene rss Vaz ov, Py 2oTim: 1.018); 
li. 22, iii. 10; Tit. ii. 2). Faith bears the objective 
sense of the Church’s doctrine and rule of faith in 
passages like 1 ‘Tim. iv. 1, “Some shall fall away from 
the faith”; iv. 6, “the words of the faith and sound 
doctrine”; vi. 10 and 21, “to err from the faith.” 
The general expression for the whole of the Christian 
life is in the Pastoral Epistles the term—peculiar 
to them—“ piety” (edc¢Bea—A.V. “ godliness”). It _ 
betokens the theoretical and practical right conduct 
of the Church Christian, his holding fast to the 
common faith of the Church, as also to the scheme 
of conduct which the Church approves. _ In this sense 
the doctrine and knowledge which are “according to 
piety ” are spoken of in 1 Tim. vi. 3 and Tit. 1. 1; 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, the “great mystery of piety” is 
equivalent to the main contents of the Church’s faith. 
The practical side is prominent in passages like 1 Tim. 
ii. 2: Christians are to lead a tranquil and quiet life 
in all piety and gravity ; iv. 7: Timothy is to exercise 
himself unto piety, which is profitable for all things, 
and hath the promise of the life that now is as 
well as of that which is to come; vi. 5: piety with 
contentment is the true riches; 2 Tim. iii. 5: the 
Church is the (fruitful) power of piety, while heretics 
have only the empty form. . To asceticism the writer 
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does not deny all value (1 Tim. iv. 8), but he opposes 
to the excessive Gnostic dualistic asceticism the sound 
conviction that every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected which is received with 
thanksgiving, since it is consecrated by God’s word 
and by prayer (iv. 4 f.), and that to the pure all 
things are pure, but to the impure and unbelieving 
(the two are simply identified) nothing is pure; their 
mind and conscience are defiled (Tit. i. 15 ff.). Great 
stress is laid upon the practice of good works. As in 
Eph. ii. 10 God has foreordained us to walk in good 
works, so in Tit. ii. 14 the purpose of salvation is that 
the people who are God’s possession shall be zealous 
unto good works, It is true that in 2 Tim. i. 9 
and Tit. iii. 5 the merit (desert) of ‘works done in 
righteousness” is denied, but Christians are never- 
theless to give diligence to live in good works, since 
these are “ good and profitable unto men ” (Tit. iii. 8), 
2.e. have valuable consequences both for the doer and 
the community. 1 Timothy goes even further, 
ascribing to good works a religious value as a founda- 
tion for the certainty of salvation, for that is doubtless 
the sense of vi. 18—the rich by their beneficence lay 
up in store for themselves a good foundation for the 
future, that they may lay hold on the true life. If 
even this goes somewhat outside the lines of the 
original Pauline teaching, much more surprising is 
the statement in 1 Tim. ii. 15 that woman is to 
be saved by childbearing. Here, in opposition to 
the Gnostic rejection of marriage,’ the writer formu- 


1 Also, doubtless, to the enthusiasm of prophetesses and other 
women who came forward to teach, whom the writer in 1 Tim. ii, 
11 f. (perhaps also in the interpolation in 1 Cor. xiv. 34 f.) directs 
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lates the sound principle of practical morality that 
woman best fulfils her vocation in the married life; 
but how widely different that is from the view of 
Paul in 1 Cor. vii.! The strong emphasis laid upon 
reward as the motive of Christian morality is, however, 
as much in accordance with the early Christian view 
as with the requirements of the Church—now on 
its way to become a universal Church—for the 
ethical education of its people, and is thus quite 
naturally connected with the practical and ecclesi- 
astical attitude of the Pastoral Epistles. In general, 
it cannot be denied that the Christianity here recom- 
mended, consisting of a simple practical piety which 
avoids empty verbal debates and the exaggerated 
asceticism of the heretics, deserves to be called a 
“sound teaching,” and was, and is, from the ecclesi- 
astical point of view, more useful than the more 
idealistic original Paulinism, with its very numerous 
theoretical and practical difficulties. 

The Church is spoken of in 1 Tim. iii. 15 as “the 
pillar and ground of the truth, the firm foundation of 
God.” It is therefore the basis upon which the truth 
of the Christian faith is supported and sustained, and 
the place where alone it is to be found. He who 
teaches otherwise than the Church, has not the truth, 
and cannot therefore, according to our Church teacher, 
have morality either. We have here the full anti- 
thesis between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, coupled ° 
with the prejudice which persisted thenceforward 
that heterodoxy and immorality always go together. 
That can only be explained at a time when the 


to keep silence, because they were inconvenient and disturbing to 
the growing organisation of the Church. 
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Church, in fierce conflict with dangerous heresies, 
is roused to intense self-assertion and exclusiveness. 
It is no longer Jesus Christ alone (as in 1 Cor. iti. 11), 
nor Christ together with the apostles and (Christian) 
prophets (as in Eph. ii. 20), but simply the Church, 
which is now the firm foundation of truth, or of 
God. As such it bears the two mottoes: “The Lord 
knoweth them that are His,” and, “ Let him who 
nameth the name of the Lord depart from un- 
righteousness” (2 Tim. ii. 19). The Divine election 
is, therefore, the pledge of their steadfastness; but not 
all the members who belong to the outward Church 
are really among the elect, but only those who hold 
aloof from unrighteousness. ‘Thus, alongside of the 
ideal conception of the Church we have already the 
empirical, the ecclesia visibils which contains within 
its membership both good and evil. The organised 
Church is, however, as the authoritative teacher, also 
an object of faith ; “in short, we have here the whole 
of Catholicism im nuce!” (Holtzmann). 

(4) Church Order.—The directions given in Titus 
and 1 Timothy regarding the establishment of grades 
of office in the Church carry us far beyond the 
apostolic period. Paul knew of no organised office, 
but only of voluntary service to the Church, based 
upon the charismatic endowment of individuals ; 
and among these were “overseers” (poicrauevor), for 
whom the respect of the Churches is claimed 
(1 Thess. -v. 12 f.;°1) Cori xvi) 1558s: Roni xnee 
But, according to Tit. i. 5, Titus is to appoint pres- 
byters in every city, as the Apostle had charged him 
to do; and according to 1 Tim. iv. 14, the presbyters 
already form a cle college, the “presbytery,” which 
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in virtue of its prophetic inspiration communicates 
by the laying on of hands the charism of the grace 
of office. The relation of the presbyters to the 
bishops is not quite clear; it is, however, clearly 
to be recognised that in the circles from which these 
epistles emanated the episcopate had not, as in the 
Ignatian letters (with the exception of Ignatius’ letter 
to the Romans), taken the form of a monarchical 
authority over the presbyters; presbyter and bishop 
are not yet designations of definitely distinguished 
grades of office in the Church.t’ Yet the two are 
not simply identical. Probably we are to under- 
stand by presbyters the “elders” who, in virtue of 
their age or their long association with the church, 
naturally occupied a position of respect and honour, 
while the ‘“episcopoi” were the actual overseers of 
the church, who were charged with the direction 
and oversight of the common affairs. In so far as 
these overseers belonged to the “notables” they were 
also “‘presbyters”; but all presbyters were not neces- 
sarily “episcopoi.” ‘The bishops were not yet above 
the presbytery, but formed part of it, as those members 
of it who were especially charged with the outward 
affairs of the church.2 While the constitution of 


1 The qualifications required from the bishop in 1 Tim. iii. 1 ff. 
are exactly the same as those demanded of the presbyter in Tit. 
i. 5; and as in the former passage only bishops and deacons are 
mentioned, in the latter presbyters only, éricxoros and mpecPvrepos 
seem to be used as interchangeable terms. 

2 They are therefore called in 1 Tim. v. 17 of wpoeotares zpeo- 
Bbrepor, who are therefore worthy of double honour (honourable 
maintenance), especially in cases where they also “labour in word 
and doctrine.” That was not therefore universally the case, but 
was counted an especial advantage. 
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the Church was at this time rather aristocratic than 
monarchical, yet the position which Timothy and 
Titus occupy in these letters—primarily, it is true, as 
representatives of the Apostle on a visitation-journey, 
but also as holding permanent disciplinary and 
teaching authority—already indicates the tendency to 
the formation of an episcopal primacy, which natur- 
ally grew up in times of difficulty out of the teaching 
and disciplinary functions of the bishop. ‘The 
Pastoral Epistles show us, in this point also, a tran- 
sition; they set over the presbyters and episcopoi of 
the former order of things, as a model for future 
times, the envoys of the Apostle, who, as such, have 
a higher authority ” (Weizsicker). 

The fact that in the Pastoral Epistles the episcopate 
appears in a less developed condition than in the 
Ignatian letters does not warrant us in immediately 
concluding that they are of earlier date. As regards 
1 Timothy, at any rate, this conclusion is negatived by 
the fact which we have observed, that the heretics 
who are here opposed seem to belong to a later form 
of Gnosticism than those of the Ignatian letters. It 
must not be overlooked that Church organisation 
developed more slowly in the West than in the East, 
which is connected with the fact that the conflict 
with heresy arose later in the West than in the East. 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Pt. II. vol. i. p. 398 f.) 
refers in this connection to the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome and the Shepherd of Hermas, neither of 
which shows any trace of episcopal organisation in the 
Roman Church, and remarks that this difference of 
circumstances between the Roman Church and those 
of Asia Minor (as exhibited in the Ignatian letters) is 
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easy to explain: “The episcopal government was 
matured as a safeguard against heresy and schism. 
As such it appears in the Ignatian letters. But 
Asia Minor was the hotbed of false doctrine and 
heretical teachers. Hence the early and _ rapid 
adoption of episcopacy there. On the other hand, 
Rome was at that time remarkably free from such 
troubles. It was not till the middle of the second 
century that the heresiarchs found it worth their while 
to make Rome the centre of their operations. .. . 
Hence the episcopate, though it doubtless existed in 
some form or other in Rome, had not the same sharp 
and well-defined monarchical character with which 
we are confronted in the Eastern Churches.” There 
is, therefore, nothing against the supposition’ that 
the Pastoral Epistles, which owe their origin to the 
Western Church, in spite of the less developed 
Church order which they imply, arose partly con- 
temporaneously with, partly later than, the Ignatian 
letters. 

1 To find in Polye., Phil. iv., “We know that, as we brought 
nothing into this world, so we can take nothing out of it,” a quota- 
tion from 1 Tim. vi. 7 is a quite arbitrary assumption. The same 
thought is found in almost the same words in Seneca, Ep, cii. 25, 


and was therefore evidently a popular proverb with which every- 
body was familiar. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THe APOCALYPSE 


Tus book is still the most obscure in the whole New 
Testament, although on certain points a measure of 
agreement has been reached. ‘There are now scarcely 
any representatives of the traditional opinion, accord- 
ing to which it consists of inspired predictions regard- 
ing the course of the world’s history, part of which 
have already been fulfilled, while part are still to be 
fulfilled in the future. Scientific criticism has, since 
the time of Liicke (1832), come to see that the 
Apocalypse of John belongs to that class of literature, 
current among the Jews from the Maccabean period 
onward, which uses prophetic visions as a conventional 
literary form in which to embody, for the consolation 
and edification of the writer’s contemporaries, the 
religious hope of a speedy relief from the time of 
oppression, and of the final victory of the people 
of God over the hostile world-powers. The Book of 
Daniel was the earliest of these apocalypses, and set 
the pattern for the whole series (cf. above, on the apoca- 
lypses of Enoch, 2 Esdras, and Baruch, pp. 75-96). 
When a key to the interpretation of the visions of 
Daniel had been found in the circumstances of the 


Jewish war in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, it 
400 
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was rightly concluded that the Johannine Apocalypse 
was to be explained from the circumstances of its 
own time. 

Accordingly, when the mystical number 666 in 
xill. 18 had been interpreted almost simultaneously 
by several scholars (Benary, Hitzig, and Reuss), from 
the numerical value of the Hebrew letters, as a 
reference to the Emperor Nero, the conclusion was 
drawn from a comparison of chapters xiii. and xvii. 
that the Apocalypse originated soon after the death 
of Nero in the year 68. This long remained the pre- 
vailing view, especially in the earlier Tiibingen school, 
which, on the presupposition, to which it still held 
firmly, of the composition of the book by the Apostle 
John, supposed that the key to the whole book 
was to be found in the party-conflict between 
Judaisers and adherents of Paul—an interpretation 
which could not be carried through in detail without 
great arbitrariness (especially conspicuous in Volkmar). 
A new impulse towards the more thorough investiga- 
tion of the problem was given in 1882 by a pupil 
of Weizsicker, Daniel Volter, who formulated the 
hypothesis of a repeated revision and extension of 
a primary document by various authors between 66 
and 170 (fixing, later, 140 as the lower limit). The 
method of documentary criticism here applied under- 
went in the next fifteen years the most manifold 
variations: Vischer assumed a Jewish document as 
the basis, which had been worked over by a Christian 
editor; Sabatier and Schon, on the other hand, 
assumed an original Christian document into which 
Jewish materials had been interpolated; Weyland 


distinguished two Jewish sources, dating from the 
VOL, III 26 
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times of Nero and Titus, and a Christian editor of 
the time of Trajan ; Spitta distinguished a Christian 
primary document of the year 60 a.p., two Jewish 
sources of 63 B.c. and 40 a.D., and a Christian redactor 
of the time of Trajan; Schmidt, three Jewish sources 
and two Christian redactors; Vélter (in a second 
work in 1898), an original apocalypse of the year 62, 
and four revisions under Titus, Domitian, Trajan, and 
Hadrian. The consequence of all these mutually 
opposed and more and more complicated hypotheses 
was, finally, that “the uninitiated received the impres- 
sion that nothing is certain and nothing impossible 
in the field of New Testament criticism ” (Jiilicher, 
Introd., p. 287). A wholesome reaction against the 
exaggeration of these literary and historical methods 
was initiated in 1895 by Gunkel’s able book, Schépfung 
und Chaos, where the arbitrariness of many of the 
interpretations of references to the history of the 
time was shown, and the explanation of most of the 
problems of the Apocalypse on the basis of earlier 
apocalyptic tradition and also from _ primitive 
mythology was defended. This religious-historical 
method is in any case to be welcomed as a valuable 
corrective and supplement to the literary-historical 
method, and may no doubt, as Jiilicher holds, ‘be 
destined to mark an epoch in the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse ”—provided that it does not, in its 
turn, fall a victim to the usual fate of good ideas, that 
of being ridden to death through one-sidedness and 
want of moderation. It has already been applied 
in the commentary of Bousset (1896), which, with 
that of Holtzmann (1893), offers the most valuable 
aid to the understanding of the Johannine Apocalypse. 
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The conclusions that seem to me’ to be firmly 
established by the diligent research of the last two 
centuries js as follows. The Apocalypse of John 
did not arise gradually as the result of numerous 
revisions and combinations of documents, but appears 
from the homogeneity of its language and tone, and 
also from a certain harmony in its dramatic structure, 
to be the work of a Christian writer at the end of the 
first or beginning of the second century, and to be 
designed to serve a definite religious purpose. But 
this author has embodied in his work apocalyptic 
material of various kinds, both from oral and written 
tradition, differing in its character, origin, and age, 
and has welded it together in a sometimes more, 
sometimes less felicitous fashion into a single whole. 
Whence he derived these foreign elements, whether 
they were originally Jewish or even (in part) heathen, 
and to what extent he recast them in working them 
up, 1s a question which must be considered anew 
in each individual case, and the solution of which 
is still so difficult—and may well, indeed, remain so 
permanently—that the greatest care and caution is 
everywhere necessary. And this we shall be the 
better able to exercise if we bear in mind that these 
questions regarding the origin and character of the 
various elements which are here combined, however 
interesting they may be as problems of the history 
of religion, are, after all, of subordinate importance 
for the understanding of the whole work, and its 
significance in the history of early Christianity. ‘The 
task of the exegete consists primarily in ascertaining 


1 In essential agreement with the views of Weizsacker, Sabatier, 
Holtzmann, Jiilicher, and Bousset. 
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approximately, so far as is possible, the meaning which 
the writer himself attached to his visions and images ; 
what sense they may have borne in their original form 
is certainly a question of less importance, since the 
writer himself can scarcely have had any definite 
knowledge regarding it. 

The Apocalypse begins with a superscription, 1. 1-8, 
which announces the contents, origin, and purpose of 
the book: “The revelation of Jesus Christ which 
God gave unto Him, to show unto His servants the 
things which should shortly come to pass, and He 
(Christ) made it known by His angel to His servant 
John, who bare witness of the word of God and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, even of all things that he 
saw. Blessed is he that readeth and they who hear 
the words of the prophecy, and keep that which is 
written therein, for the time (of the final fulfilment) 
is at hand.” This revelation therefore is ultimately 
ascribed to God; proximately to Christ and His angels. 
The conception of the communication of higher reve- 
lations through angels belongs, from Dan. vii. 16 
onwards, to the standing features of apocalyptic 
literature, and is thence adopted here, and again at the 
close, xxii. 16, although in the course of the work no 
special angel appears as the mediator of revelation. 
As, according to 1. 10, the seer beheld his vision while 
in a condition of being filled with the Spirit, and as, 
according to xix. 10, the spirit of prophecy is identical 
with the testimony of Jesus, it would be more natural 
to expect that the revelation of Jesus would be made 
through the Spirit rather than through the angel. 
But we should hardly be justified in basing upon that 
an objection to the genuineness of this superscription. 
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The angel of revelation appears again not only at the 
close (xxii. 16), but also several times in the course 
of the work, and stands in no contradiction with the 
spirit of revelation, because “ angel” and “ spirit” are 
never definitely distinguished by the writer, as will 
frequently appear. 

In verses 4-8 the writer salutes the Seven Churches 
of Asia, to which he is charged to write in the vision 
that follows. To the Pauline greeting, “Grace be 
unto you, and peace!” he makes the peculiar addition, 
“from Him who is, and was, and is to come, and 
from the seven angels which are before His throne, 
and from Jesus Christ, the true witness, the first-born 
from the dead and the ruler of the kings of the earth.” 
The paraphrastic description of God is an expansion 
of a Rabbinic interpretation of the name Jahwe, 
which is found in the Targum of Jerusalem, in the 
explanation of Ex. ui. 14, in the form qua fut, est, 
et erit. The seven spirits which are before the throne 
of God appear again in iv. 5 under the figure of 
seven candles, and in v. 6 under that of the seven 
eyes of the Lamb, and are doubtless to be identified 
with the seven stars in the hand of the Son of Man, 
i. 16, which, in verse 20, are interpreted as the angels 
of the seven churches, and are identified also with - 
the seven angels who: stand before God (vii. 2). In 
the book of Enoch (xx.) the six or (according to 
another reading) seven archangels are enumerated by 
name ; as to the origin of this Jewish tradition there 
can be no doubt ;* even the uncertainty regarding the 
number points to the Persian doctrine of six, or, if 


| 2 Cy. Beer on Enoch xx. (in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. des A.T’s., 
p. 251), and Bousset, Kommentar, p. 216 f. 
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Ahura Mazda is counted in, seven Amesha Spentas 
(“immortal holy ones”), who are connected with the 
seven Babylonian star-gods (sun, moon, and the five 
planets). From the same source comes the Gnostic 
hebdomad of world-ruling spiritual powers or archons, 
who in their systems are placed in a position of more 
or less direct antagonism to the supreme Deity. For 
the Christian apocalyptist they are, of course, only 
subordinate instruments of God; but the fact that 
they are named immediately after God and before 
Christ is very instructive as regards the strong in- 
fluence of the syncretistic mythology of the East 
upon the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic, which arose 
parallel with the beginnings of Gnosticism. Later, 
when, in face of the developed Gnostic systems, the 
dangerous character of this doctrine of spirits was 
recognised by the Church, and it was felt to be op- 
posed to the unity of God and the unique mediatorial 
position of the Divine Saviour, a Christian teacher in 
Asia Minor could scarcely have written as our author 
does in Apoc. i. 4, where the position of the spirits 
indicates that Christ is thought of as essentially 
similar to them, as the chief among them, as indeed 
is also the case in the Roman apocalypse of Hermas. 
Christ is described in i. 5 as the “ true witness,” the 
revelation of God, the “ first-born from the dead and 
ruler of all the kings of the earth” ; in writing this, 
the author must have had in mind, besides the 
Pauline formulas of Col. i. 18 and 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
Psalm lxxxix. 28, where God gives to the Davidic 
King the promise: ‘“ He shall be my first-born, the 
highest of the kings of the earth.” This Jewish 
Messianic conception is followed immediately in i. 5 ff. 
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by an expression of the Christian consciousness of 
salvation which recalls 1 Pet. i. 19, ii. 9, iv. 11: 
“who hath loved us and redeemed (or, with another 
reading, ‘‘ washed ”) us from our sins, and hath made 
us a kingdom, priests (¢.e. a royal priesthood) unto 
God His Father: to Him be the glory and dominion 
for ever!” After this ascription of praise comes 
the main point of all the apocalyptic hopes of the 
Christians, stated in a solemn liturgical formula, i. 7: 
“Behold, He cometh in the clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him, and they which pierced Him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over Him.” This 
formula is a combination of Dan. vii. 13 and Zech. 
xli. 10; the latter passage is referred to also in 
Jn. xix. 37, where the Evangelist follows the apoca- 
lyptic writer; the same is doubtless the case in Mt. 
xxiv. 30, where the divergence from the two other 
Synoptists is most simply to be explained by de- 
pendence upon the Apocalypse,! which is also to be 
noticed in some other passages of Matthew. The 
closing formula in i. 7: “Yea and Amen,” and the 
self-witness of God as the Eternal and Almighty 
in verse 8, clearly exhibit the elevated language of 
early Christian liturgy. Whether this formula in 
7 was inserted by the writer himself for use in the 
public reading of the Apocalypse, or, with the same 
purpose, by one of the earliest copyists, I do not know. 

In verses 9-20 the seer describes how on the island 
of Patmos, where he was “for the word of God and 
the testimony of Jesus,” being on the Lord’s day in a 
spiritual rapture, he was commanded by a mighty voice 
to write the letters to the Seven Churches (chaps. ii. 

1 Cf. Bousset, Kommentar, p. 220, 
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and iii.), and thereupon saw, standing amid the seven 
candlesticks, “‘ one like unto a son of man,” with eyes 
like flame, feet like glowing brass, a voice like the 
voice of many waters, holding in His right hand seven 
stars, while out of His mouth proceeded a sharp 
sword ; and His countenance was like the sun shining 
in its strength. Then he fell as though dead (for 
fear). And the One like unto a son of man laid 
His right hand on him and said: “ Fear not, I am 
the First and the Last and the Living One. I was 
dead, and behold I am alive again for evermore, and 
I have the keys of death and Hades. Write now 
what thou hast seen, and what is, and what is to 
come; the mystery of the seven stars which thou 
sawest in my right hand and the seven golden candle- 
sticks: the seven stars are the angels of the Seven 
Churches, and the seven candlesticks are the Seven 
Churches.” The description of this Christophany 
is modelled on the theophanies of Ezek. i., Dan. 
vil. 10, Enoch xlvi.; the loftiness of God, the awful 
Ruler of the world, is transferred by the Christian 
seer to the exalted Christ, whom he describes, follow- 
ing verbally Dan. vii. 18, as “one like unto a son of 
man,” not according to the Gospel formula as “the 
Son of Man.” This very dependence on literary 
predecessors is in itself a proof that the vision was 
not really seen in this form by the author, but is the 
reflective product of an imagination filled with 
Oriental imagery. How incapable of visual realisation 
is the sword proceeding forth from the mouth of the 
Son of Man !—or the seven stars in His right hand, 
which He nevertheless lays upon the seer! And in 
putting the interpretation of the stars and lamps 
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into the mouth of the Son of Man Himself (v. 20 f.), 
the writer exchanges the role of seer for that of 
an apocalyptic mystagogue. He certainly did not 
himself invent these two mystical symbols, but took 
them over from the common material of apocalyptic 
tradition, the roots of which reach back to the 
Babylonian myth of the seven higher star-gods. As 
Daniel made the heathen spiritual powers into angel- 
princes over the nations (Persians, Greeks, and Jews, 
Dan. x.), so the apocalyptist John makes them the 
guardian angels or spirits of the individual Christian 
churches. In this way he is able to represent what 
Christ charges him to say to the churches as addressed 
to the angels which represent them, though in this the 
circumstance that these seven angels are previously 
represented as surrounding Christ, and that there is 
therefore no reason why they should need to receive 
the revelation of Christ through the intermediary of 
the seer, is overlooked. The difficulty of this some- 
what awkward conception is simply to be explained 
by the fact that the apocalyptist has to reckon, in 
the first place, with a traditional mythical conception 
according to which the star-spirits belonged to the 
immediate entourage of God (like the Persian 
Amshaspands), and that he then gives to this myth 
the new form that these star-gods are the guardian- 
spirits and representatives of the Christian churches, 
for which the word of God is communicated to them 
through the prophet. There is, similarly, another 
Christian adaptation of an ancient myth in verse 18, 
where Christ says of Himself that He has been dead, 
and is now alive for evermore, and has the keys of 
death and Hades. This power of the keys of death 
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belongs, according to Jewish ideas, only to God; here 
it is ascribed to the Son of Man as having Himself 
been dead, therefore in Hades, but having become 
alive again—that is, having thence returned victorious. 
Weare reminded of the Babylonian-Gnostic myths 
of the conquest of the powers of death by a divine 
hero who descended into the under-world, broke 
through its gates, seized the keys of it, and, as victor 
over death and hell, returned to the world of life and 
light to be the saviour and the pledge of life to his own. 

In chaps. ii. and ii. are given the seven letters 
which have been already announced. First comes 
that to the church of Ephesus, as the principal city 
of the province, and perhaps also the native place 
of the writer. Christ, who proclaims Himself as the 
Lord of the stars and lamps—that is, of the churches 
—praises the Ephesian Christians for their conduct 
towards evil men, the pseudo-apostles and Nicolaitans, 
whom they refuse to tolerate, and for their patience 
in the bearing of afflictions, but blames them because 
the fervour of their first love has cooled, and exhorts 
them to return to their first works, that is, to the first 
enthusiasm of their brotherly love, which expressed 
itself in abundant works of beneficence, and finally 
promises to “him that overcometh” that he shall eat 
of the tree of life in the Paradise of God. The false 
apostles in verse 2 are men who, under a cloak of 
Christianity, penetrate into the churches as emissaries 
of the Nicolaitans (verse 6), who are identified with 
the Balaamites (verse 14 f.) and the followers of the 
false prophetess Jezebel (verse 20 ff.), and were there- 
fore a libertine Gnostic sect similar to the Simonians 
and Cainites. They did not originally spring from 
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the Christian Church, but were Jewish-pagan syncre- 
tists, of whom there were many in the Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic Diaspora; it was natural, however, that they 
should seek to propagate their libertine heathen 
principles and orgiastic mysteries in the Gentile- 
Christian or mixed churches, with which they had in 
common antinomianism, in the sense of a rejection 
of legalistic orthodox Judaism. These Jewish-pagan 
syncretists had originally had nothing whatever in 
common with the Apostle Paul and his Christian 
disciples, although at a later period their hero, Simon 
Magus, was made by Jewish malignity a caricature 
of Paul. Their agitation can hardly have got a 
foothold in the Christian churches much before the 
end of the first century, for the polemic in the letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse gives the 
impression that its appearance was then quite recent, 
and that the danger was consequently the greater 
for the churches, which were still unused to this 
mode of attack by agitators disguised as Christian 
apostles. An instance of wandering heretical preachers 
of this kind coming from Syria to Ephesus is found 
in the letter of Ignatius to the Ephesians, chap. ix. ; 
but these men were disseminating a Gnostic docetism 
of the same kind as Saturninus, Basilides, and 
Cerinthus. Nothing of that kind, however, is men- 
tioned in the case of the Nicolaitans in the Apoca- 
lypse ; they obviously represent an earlier stage of 
Gnosticism, when it still consisted of Jewish-heathen 
syncretism and libertinism, and did not concern itself 
with Christian doctrine. With this agrees the state- 
ment of Irenzeus, who in III]. xi. 1 remarks concern- 
ing the Nicolaitans that, though they grew from the 


oy 
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same root as Cerinthus (the popular syncretistic 
Jewish-Syrian Gnosis), they appeared “ much earlier” 
—a statement which carries with it important conse- 
quences for the chronology of the Johannine Apoca- 
lypse on the one hand, and of the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles on the other. 

The church at Smyrna is exhorted to faithfulness 
under the persecution which is already to some extent 
in progress, but which threatens to be more severe in 
the future. With this persecution appearg to be con- 
nected in some way as its cause, the slanders of those 
who call themselves Jews, but are in reality a syna- 
gogue of Satan. To the faithful is promised the 
victor’s crown of (eternal) life and immunity from 
the second (eternal) death. The persons who call 
themselves Jews (verse 9) are certainly not a party 
in the Christian church, but are real Jews who are 
hostile to the church, and are concerned in the persecu- 
tion, either as instigating or encouraging it. The only 
question that remains is whether they were ordinary 
orthodox Jews, in which case they are not to be 
identified with the Nicolaitans and Balaamites, or 
whether they were identical with these, and therefore 
heretical Gnostic Jews. Either is possible; a con- 
sideration which tells somewhat in favour of the 
second alternative is that the description of them as 
a synagogue of Satan, who wrongfully arrogated to 
themselves the name of Jews, seems to be more 
appropriate if they had really, by adopting a semi- 
pagan heresy and by rejection of the law, put them- 
selves outside the pale of orthodox Judaism, than if 
they were strict Jews to whom the name of Jews 
is refused only because of their hostility to Christian- 
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ity ; we do not, so far as I know, find any instances 
of this elsewhere. On the other side it may be urged 
that slander and persecution of the Christians on the 
part of heretical Gnostic Jews, who were in the habit 
of endeavouring to propagate their opinions among 
the Christians, is less probable than on the part of 
orthodox Jews, who hated Christians as their rivals in 
the propaganda of monotheism. A half-century after 
the time of the Apocalypse the Jewish colony in 
Smyrna played a very odious part at the trial and 
martyrdom of the bishop Polycarp; if their attitude 
towards the Christians at the time when the Apoca- 
lypse was written was one of equally intense hostility, 
it is not difficult to understand that they might be 
described by a writer who was himself a Jewish 
Christian as a synagogue of Satan and unworthy of 
the Jewish name. . 

The church at Pergamos is praised for its loyalty 
to the faith, which it had preserved in a time of severe 
persecution and at a difficult post, “where Satan’s 
throne is,” but is also blamed for having in its midst 
some adherents of the doctrine of Balaam, who of 
old taught the Israelites to eat things offered to idols 
and to commit fornication. They have also some 
who hold the teaching of the Nicolaitans (verses 14 
and 15). This raises the question whether those who 
held the doctrine of Balaam and those who held the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans were two different though 
closely related sects, or one only under two different 
names. In favour of the latter alternative, appeal 
may be made to the similar significance of the names 
Balaam and Nicolaus (subduer of the people), though 
not of course in the sense that the writer of the 
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Apocalypse had himself given the name of Nicolaitans 
to this sect, on account of the word-play on Balaam 
—no one would have understood that—but that the 
sect itself, in its native Syria, had been named from 
Balaam, and then when it penetrated into Hellen- 
istic regions the corresponding Greek name _ had 
been substituted for the Semitic (the relation be- 
tween the names being the same as in the case of 
«‘Naasenes” and ‘“Ophites”). A sect which took 
the name of Balaam, the heathen seer and magician 
who suggested the temptation of Israel to take part 
in heathen idolatry and licentiousness, is exactly 
parallel with the sect of the Simonians, who made 
Simon the magician and pander their hero, and of 
the Cainites, who honoured Cain, Esau, Korah, the 
Sodomites, and Judas, as their patrons, and declared 
indulgence in all shameless practices and the dis- 
solution of all order to be the perfect Gnosis (Iren., 
I. xxxi.; Epiphan., xxxviii. 3). It is quite intelligible 
that the abandonment of the Mosaic law by sceptical 
Jews, who had come under heathen influence, led to 
a ‘‘naturalistic” manner of thought and life which 
gloried in the practice of just those things which 
were most strictly forbidden to the Jews, such as 
participation in heathen sacrificial feasts and licentious 
orgies; only a mistaken prejudice in favour of the 
view that the reference is to a party which owed its 
origin to Pauline Christianity could have induced the 
exegetes to attempt to read artificial metaphorical 
meanings into the word zopvetca, It is also to be 
noticed that the Nicolaitan teaching had found an 
entrance to the churches of Pergamos and Thyatira 
only, and even here only in the case of individuals ; 
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the great majority of the Christians had from the 
first resolutely rejected this crude heathen-syncretistic 
naturalism. Gnosticism did not become really 
dangerous until later, when it had moderated its 
youthful wildness, filled out its myths with Hellen- 
istic and Christian ideas, and substituted for this 
licentious libertinism a strict ascetic self-discipline 
(Saturninus) ; it was only then that it began to make 
an imposing impression on Christians, and exercised 
such a power of attraction that the simple faith of the 
Church seemed to be threatened in its very founda- 
tions. That is the situation in the Ignatian and 
Johannine Epistles, which for that very reason must 
be considerably later than the Letters to the Churches 
in the Apocalypse. What the writer meant by the 
“throne of Satan” in Pergamos (verse 13) we do not 
know. Since it stands in some kind of connection 
with the persecution of the church there, it can hardly 
refer to some mere show-place of the city, such as the 
temple of Aisculapius or of Zeus, but must be some 
institution connected with the politico-religious world- 
power of Rome, whether as the seat of proconsular - 
administration or the centre of the organisation of the 
worship of the Emperor by the priests of the temple 
“of Augustus and Rome” which was at Pergamos. 
The promise at the close of this letter is also enigmatic 
—what is the meaning of the “hidden manna,” or of 
the “white stone” with the “new name thereon 
which no one knoweth but he that receiveth it”? 
I do not undertake to solve this enigma, but my 
impression is that those interpreters are on the right 
lines who do not think in this connection of purely 
spiritual blessings, but take account of the apocalyptic 
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realism which, as we see in Baruch xxix. 8, expected 
in the Messianic period a repetition of the rain of 
manna for the benefit of the faithful; and also of 
the widely diffused conviction—not less among the 
Christians of the Church than among pagans and 
Gnostics—of the magic power of secret formule and 
names, by the possession of which a man could lay 
even the spirits of the lower world under a spell.’ 
The church at Thyatira is praised for its growing 
zeal in works of love, its faith and patience, but 
blamed for its toleration of serious errors, since a 
woman named Jezebel, who called herself a prophetess, 
had tempted some members of the church to eat 
idol-sacrifices and commit fornication, in punishment 
for which she herself is threatened with sickness, her 
companions in guilt with severe affliction, and her 
children with (premature) death. To the remaining 
members of the church, however, who did not, like 
these deceived deceivers, boast of themselves that they 
“had known the deep things of Satan,” it is declared 
that Christ will lay on them no further burden (of 
observances) ; but that which they now had (in the 
way of Christian morality), they must hold fast until 
He should come, again. To those who should be 
faithful and overcome is promised a share in the 
Messianic reign (described in the language of Psalm 
ii. 8 ff.), and also that Christ will give them “the 
morning star” (ii. 28). What is meant by this is 
still quite obscure; perhaps some explanation will be 
forthcoming from the Babylonian-Gnostic astrology. 
1 Cf. Enoch lxix. 14 ff., and see Beer thereon in Kautzsch’s 


Pseudepigr., p. 276. Also Bousset’s Kommentar, p. 251. In regard 
to the magical formule in general, see Dieterich, Abrazas. 
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On the other hand, what is said of the teaching and 
conduct of the prophetess Jezebel is easily under- 
stood in the light of what is said previously about the 
Nicolaitans and Balaamites. We may leave it an open 
question whether the name Jezebel was the real name 
of the woman, or an allegorical nickname; she herself, 
however, was doubtless no allegory, but a real person 
belonging to that class of women in whom religious 
and erotic exaltation is combined, of which the 
religious history of all times furnishes so many 
examples. As the adherent of one of the libertine 
Gnostic sects, such as the Nicolaitans of verse 14 f., 
she propagated its principles by oracles uttered in a 
state of ecstasy and by shameless orgies, and justified 
her conduct by professing that this was the only way 
to attain to the knowledge (Gnosis) of the ultimate 
mysteries, “the deeps of Satan.” These words 
(verse 24) are not to be taken as an ironic phrase of 
the writer of the Apocalypse, which would not be in 
harmony with the stern seriousness which he shows 
elsewhere, but are doubtless simply a literal quotation 
of the watchword of these curious enthusiasts. This 
agrees so well with the picture that Irenzeus draws of 
those “ Gnostics” who desired to know “the depths,” 
and of the Cainites, who held that acquaintance 
with all experience, and absolute freedom from moral 
scruples, was the way of salvation, that I see no 
reason to trouble about other ingenious but artificial 
attempts to explain it. ‘The assurance given to the 
faithful (verse 25) that no other burden will be laid 
upon them, beyond the observance of traditional 
Church morality, which means especially (according 
to verse 20) abstinence from meats offered to idols 
VOL. I 27 
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and unchastity, reminds us of the prescriptions of 
the apostolic decree in Acts xv. 28 f, but natur- 
ally has no direct reference to this passage, for that 
is chronologically impossible, since Acts is later 
than the Apocalypse. It would be more justifiable 
to find in Apoc. i. 25 evidence that the apostolic 
decree has some kind of historical basis (cf: above, 
vol. 1. 235). 

The churches of Sardis and Laodicea (ill. 1-6, 
14-22) are sharply censured for their religious 
lukewarmness and moral laxity. ‘There are only a 
few in Sardis who have not defiled their garments 
(by immorality); to them it is promised that they 
shall be clothed with white raiment (as partakers in 
the Messianic marriage-feast; cf. xix. 8), and that 
their names shall not be blotted out of the Lamb’s 
book of life, but Christ will recognise them as His 
before His Father and the angels (iii. 5)—this last 
being the Gospel formula for inclusion in the 
Messianic Kingdom, and practically equivalent to 
that which, from Daniel (xu. 1) onwards, became the 
standing formula of Apocalyptic—“ to be enrolled 
in the Book of Life.” The church of Laodicea is 
warned against the dangers of self-deception, and 
exhorted to look within and reform itself, because 
Christ stands before the door and enters in to 
whomsoever will open to Him, and will sup with 
him—this, too, being a current figure of Jewish 
Apocalyptic (cf. Enoch Ixi. 14 ff.: “The Lord of 
spirits will dwell above the elect, and they shall 
eat with the Son of Man, and shall continually sit 
down and rise up with Him. ‘They shall be clothed 
with the garment of splendour, and that shall be a 
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garment of life, and their raiment shall not grow old, 
and their splendour shall not fade ”).? 

The church of Philadelphia receives the highest 
testimony of any of the seven (iii. 7-18). Christ, 
who is described (as in Isa. xxii. 22) as the bearer 
of the key of David, i.e. as Lord of the theocracy, 
declares to this church, which has kept His word 
and not denied His name, that He has set before 
it an open door which no man can shut, and that 
He will cause the hostile Jews to come and wor- 
ship before the church’s feet, and acknowledge that 
Christ has loved it. Probably this does not mean 
a conversion of the Jews by the missionary efforts 
of the Philadelphian church; it is an eschatological 
promise that the church, having remained faithful 
in face of a persecution directed against it by the 
Jews, shall share in the Messianic reign of Christ 
(ii. 26 ff.)—the “open door” is to the heavenly 
theocracy, verse 8 compared with 7—and that their 
present oppressors will then be at their feet as 
conquered foes, and acknowledge the rule of the 
Christians who are beloved by the Messiah. “These 
letters are still under the influence of a thoroughly 
Jewish eschatology and a realistic conception of the 
future” (Bousset). At the close the victor is 
promised that he shall be made a pillar in the 
temple of God, and shall never leave it again, and 
upon him shall be written the name of God and of 


1 Beer (Commentary on Enoch in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr., 272) 
remarks that the conception of the heavenly garments of the 
blessed was derived from Persia. It was current also in the 
Gnostic poetry ; cf: the hymn of the soul in the Acts of Thomas, 


sup., p. 192 ff. 
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the New Jerusalem which cometh down from heaven, 
and the new name of Christ (verse 12), figures which 
recall Isa. lvi. 5, Ixxii. 6, and are intended to indi- 
cate inseparable connection with the Kingdom of 
Messiah which should be victoriously established upon 
earth (the New Jerusalem which comes down from 
heaven). 

After the revelation announced in the first vision 
(i. 9-20) regarding the present (d ecw) has been 
-completed in the seven letters dictated to the seer 
by Christ, there begins in chap. iv. the revelation 
of the future, introduced by a new vision. The seer 
beholds a door opened in heaven, and hears again the 
same voice as in the former vision, which now 
commands him to “come up hither” (to heaven), in 
order that there may be shewed to him all things 
which shall occur hereafter (iv. 1, d det yevéoOar mera 
TAUTA Cf: 1. 19, & merdrAe yives Pa mera TavTa), There- 
upon he fell again into a spiritual ecstasy, as he had 
done before at the time of the first vision, i. 10. 
(The close of this trance is naturally understood to 
take place immediately after the dictation of the 
letters, and the recurrence of the enthusiastic state 
is therefore clearly indicated here.) In this condition 
he beheld in the first place the heavenly visions of 
chaps. iv. and v., which precede the opening of the 
book of fate, just as in chap. 1. 12-20 a similar scene 
precedes the letters. He beholds in heaven the 
Divine Majesty seated upon a throne, glorious as 
precious stones or as the rainbow, surrounded by 
four-and-twenty elders in white raiment, wearing 
golden crowns, also seated upon thrones. What the 
seer understood by this vision is doubtful. Some 
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have supposed that there is an allusion to the twenty- 
four priests of the Jewish cultus; but it is question- 
able on what grounds the representatives of these 
could receive the honour of sitting upon heavenly 
thrones, with crowns on their heads, round about God. 
Much more probable is the conjecture of Gunkel? 
that these twenty-four elders were originally twenty- 
four Babylonian star-gods, who, divided equally be- 
tween north and south, were thought of as performing 
the functions of judges of the living and the dead 
(according to Diodorus Siculus, ed. Becker, ii. 31) ; 
these Babylonian gods became in Judaism great 
angels and members of the heavenly council, a 
pendant to the seven, or six, archangels who sprang 
from the Babylonian star-gods or Persian Amshaspands 
(see above, oni. 4). The apocalyptist makes use in 
the description of this heavenly vision of conceptions 
long current in tradition, without reflecting on their 
origin ; it is not probable, therefore, that he has in 
view the judicial functions of the twenty-four Baby- 
lonian elders, and intended to signify by their 
appearance the beginning of the judgment of the 
world; what happens in the sequel is much more an 
act of worship than of judgment.? The seven lamps 
before the throne are interpreted by the writer of the 
Apocalypse himself as “the seven spirits of God” 
(iv. 5), which he had already introduced (i. 4) as in 

1 Schipfung und Chaos, p. 303 ff. 

2 Cf. Bousset, Kommentar, p. 291: “That the apocalyptic 
writer has only half understood the old traditional figure is shown 
by the fact that he gives to the elders priestly functions. It 
was customary to represent God’s majesty and state under this 


figure, and the original significance of the mpecBvrepo was lost 
sight of.” 
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immediate attendance upon God; the astrological 
origin of these angel-spirits is here confirmed by the 
figure of the burning torches. What the seer meant 
by the glassy sea before the throne is obscure. 
Again, it is so impossible to realise visually the 
position of the four marvellous creatures “in the 
midst of, and round about, the throne,” that we are 
forced to recognise that these things were not really 
seen in vision, but composed by learned reflection 
from traditional conceptions. The “living creatures” 
who had respectively the forms of a lion, an ox, a man, 
and an eagle, and had each six wings, and a multitude 
of eyes round about and within, are a combination of 
the cherubim in Ezek. i. 10 (where, however, the 
four faces are found together in each) and the 
seraphim of Isa. vi. 2; their animal forms or 
attributes betray their origin from nature-myth. In 
Judaism they become angels of the highest rank 
(cf Enoch! 1xt. .10cf. ~hexi. 6 fipxxxix: 9125) ie 
last passage there is ascribed to them, as here, the 
unceasing praise of the thrice holy God). 

The worship offered to God by the four “living 
creatures” and the four-and-twenty elders prepares 
the way for the great scene which follows this vision. 
In this God holds in His right hand the book of fate, 
written within and on the back, and sealed with seven 
seals, of which no one in heaven or earth or in the 
under-world is able to loose the seals except the “Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David,” who has 
won the victory (over Death and Hell) in such wise as 
to be able to open the book. Christ being thus intro- 
duced, the seer immediately beholds Him standing 
in the midst of the heavenly assembly, “a Lamb as 
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though it had been slain, which had seven horns and 
seven eyes.” This Lamb received from the hand of 
God the book of fate; and thereupon there sound 
forth in His praise the hymns of the elders and of 
the myriads of angels (v. 9 ff.). This representation 
of Christ under the two figures of a victorious lion 
and a slain lamb is characteristic of the Apocalypse ; 
it undeniably corresponds to the two aspects of the 
conception of Christ in the mind of the Church, 
which united victorious, heroic courage with patient 
humility. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
alone suffices to explain the twofold image, and 
especially the expression, peculiar to the Apocalypse, 
but there much in favour, “the slain lamb” (70 dpviov 
To éopayuévoy). Neither the paschal lamb nor the 
lamb (auvés) of Isa. liti. (1 Pet. i. 19) furnishes a 
parallel to this apocalyptic lamb with its seven horns 
and seven eyes, which also stand for the seven spirits 
which go out into the whole earth (v. 6). These 
spirits are obviously the same which are associated 
in iil. 1 with the seven stars; as they are here associated 
with the seven eyes of the lamb, the conclusion 
suggests itself that there was an original connection 
between these eyes and the stars, and that the lamb 
is therefore an originally mythological figure.’ If, 
further, we consider that this “lamb” has seven horns, 
and is therefore represented as more like a ram than 
an actual lamb, the conjecture is perhaps not too bold 
that the picture of this lamb which represents Christ 
in the Apocalypse is based upon the sign of the ram 


1 The suggestion is made by Gunkel, ut sup., p. 299 note, and 
worked out on the same lines as above by Havet, Origines du 
Christianisme, iv. 327 ff. 
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in the zodiac,’ and the lion upon the sign “ Leo.” 
Both these signs have reference to the sun, the 
former as beginning the spring, the latter as marking 
the period of his victorious strength in midsummer. 
Now, the sun-god, in the various forms which he 
takes in his yearly progress through the signs of the 
zodiac, was the central point of the nature-religions 
of Asia Minor, and consequently of the religion of 
Mithra, on whose cultus-monuments the circle of the 
zodiac, with the sun-god mounting or descending, is 
often found. It was therefore quite natural for a 
writer as familiar with the imagery of mythology 
and apocalyptic as the seer of the Apocalypse is, to 
set over against the heathen sun-god, who is some- 
times a young and weak ram, sometimes a strong 
lion, the Son of Man, whose “ countenance is as the 
sun that shineth in its strength” (i. 16), and who, 
similarly, is both a strong lion and a weak sacrificial 
lamb which seems “as though it had been slain ” 
(os érpayuévoy). This further trait might also, if we 
adopt the suggestion of a reference to the cultus of 
the sun-god in Western Asia, find a point of con- 
nection in the mystical sacrifices of rams and bulls 
(Kriobolium and Taurobolium) in the Mithra-cult, in 
which the animal was always “slaughtered,” and the 
blood as it streamed freely down was held to be a 
means of purification and the gaining of life (cf. v. 9, 
vii. 14). In view of the fact that the actual manner 


1 It is to be noted that the word dpviov, which is only used in the 
Apocalypse, is connected with dpvews, which in Homer signifies 
“ram’’; also that among the Persians the zodiacal sign in question 
was designated by a word which also means “lamb” ; finally, that 
the dpviov in xiii. 11 corresponds to the “ram” in Dan. viii. 2 f. 
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of Jesus’ death upon the cross was not a “ slaughter’ 
causing an abundant flow of blood, the strong emphasis 
upon the “slaughter” and the forth-pouring of blood 
in the case of the apocalyptic “lamb” have so little 
historical motive that it is allowable to look round 
for suggestions elsewhere, and of these the purifying 
blood of the ram and ox in the Phrygian and Mithra 
mysteries the more readily suggests itself because 
the parallel images of the ram (=lamb) and the lion 
also point to this sun-worship. This is, it must be 
admitted, only a possible hypothesis, of which it is 
at present difficult to estimate the probability, and 
the validity of which I am not prepared to champion. 

In chapter vi. the seer describes the opening of 
the first six seals of the book of fate. As each 
is opened there takes place before the eyes of the 
seer a symbolic action typifying the earthly events 
which each book contains. At the opening of each 
of the first four seals there appears a rider, the first 
upon a white horse, the second upon a red, the third 
upon a black, and the fourth upon a pale horse. The 
last personifies death, who destroys men by sword, 
hunger, pestilence, and wild beasts; the other three 
refer to great judgments upon the peoples by war and 
famine. We are not, however, to think of definite 
historical occurrences ; the apocalyptist is painting the 
terrors of the future in the symbolic representations 
of great calamities which had long been current: the 
four horses are from Zech. i. 8; war, famine, and 
pestilence from Jer. xiv. 12, xv. 2, xxiv. 10, ete. It 
is possible, indeed, that war is represented by both 
the first and second riders, in the twofold form of a 
Parthian and a Roman invasion, the former symbol- 
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ised by the bow, the latter by the sword, but this 
does not appear to me to be necessarily the case. 
We must allow some freedom of imagination to the 
apocalyptist, and not suspect in every petty detail 
of the image which presents itself to him intentional 
allegory and historical allusion. It is only at the 
opening of the fifth seal that the seer unrolls a new 
and striking picture ; he hears the souls of the martyrs 
(naturally not only those of the Neronian persecution) 
from their resting-place—which he locates, following 
a traditional conception, under the heavenly altar— 
crying to God for a final vengeance for their blood. 
In this he gives expression to a feeling which is so 
human and universal that it is found among the 
Christians of his time and of later times (cf: Tertullian) 
as well asamong Jews. But their desire for judgment 
and recompense cannot immediately be fulfilled ; 
they receive for the present only white raiment asa 
pledge of their future glory, and are exhorted to wait 
yet a little time until the number of the martyrs shall 
be filled up. A similar thought, though couched in 
more general terms, is found in 2 Esdras iv. 85 and 
Enoch xlvii.: the reward of righteous souls and the 
answer of their prayers shall only be given when 
the number of the righteous has been completed. 
There is hardly sufficient reason to assume a definite 
literary relationship. This belief was obviously part of 
the common stock of ideas of the pious circles which 
found their solace in apocalypses among both Jews 
and Christians ; it was closely connected with their 
predestinarian view of providence and their pessimistic 
Judgment of the actual conditions. Things must be- 
come steadily worse in this present world-era until the 
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deliverance of the new age shalldawn. At the breaking 
of the sixth seal there occur the awful earthquakes 
and signs in heaven which, according to the scheme 
of the apocalyptic drama, formed the woes immedi- 
ately preceding the end ; all the inhabitants of earth, 
and especially (note the still clearly audible echo of 
the early Christian tone) the rulers, the mighty and 
the rich, fall into great fear and seek to hide them- 
selves from the face of the Judge of the world and 
from the wrath of the Lamb, for “the great day of 
their wrath is come, and who is able to stand ?” 

This would lead us to expect that at the open- 
ing of the seventh seal the judgment will begin. 
But with chapter vii. commences the first of those 
interpolations between the announcement and the 
catastrophe, of which there are several subsequent 
examples. In all these cases, the purpose is the 
same, that, namely, of putting back the clock of 
history and retarding the end, of allaying impatience 
and damping apocalyptic ardour. With this purpose 
our author takes from the rich storehouse of apo- 
calyptic tradition now this and now that group of 
conceptions, and inserts them as interludes, which 
suspend the action at the most exciting parts of his 
eschatological drama, without troubling particularly 
about the connection of these interpolated scenes 
with their context. An interlude of this kind is 
chapter vii., the first half of which is taken over 
from Jewish Apocalyptic (whether by way of oral 
or written tradition we do not know). Four angels 
who stand at the four corners of the world, and rule 
over the winds (cf. Enoch Ix. 12, Ixix. 12), are 
commanded by an angel who arises in the east to 
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hold back the winds that damage land and sea until 
the servants of God have been sealed upon the fore- 
head, 2.e. (as in Ezek. ix. 4) marked out as to be spared 
in the judgment. Accordingly, one hundred and 
forty-four thousand men are sealed, twelve thousand 
of each tribe, though in the enumeration both 
Joseph and his son Manasseh are counted and Dan 
is left out; perhaps because, according to Jewish 
tradition, Antichrist was to come of this tribe (cf: 
Iren., V. xxx. 2). These one hundred and forty-four 
thousand who are sealed must originally, since there 
is no reference whatever to Christ, have been Jews, 
the chosen remnant of the theocratic people who, 
according to ancient promise, should survive the 
sifting judgment (Rom. xi. 1-7, ix. 27 ffi; Isa. x. 
20 ff.). This conception of the sealing of one hundred 
and forty-four thousand servants of God must, 
therefore, have been taken over from the Jewish 
apocalyptic tradition, but this does not, of course, 
exclude the possibility that the Christian apocalyptist, 
on his part, thought of these sealed men as the chosen 
of Israel who believed in Christ, in whom he saw the 
kernel of the new people of God. But they are only 
the kernel, for far from restricting the Christian 
Church to these one hundred and forty-four thousand 
Jews (or Jewish-Christians), he represents as attached 
to it a great multitude which no man could number 
of all tribes and nations, who, clothed in white robes 
and with palms in their hands, sing praises to God 
and to the Lamb (vii. 9 f.). When the seer asks who 
these are, he is told: ‘These are they who have come 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white bythe blood of the Lamb—there- 
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fore are they before the throne of God and serve Him 
day and night in His temple, and He that sitteth upon 
the throne shall spread His tabernacle over them ; they 
shall not hunger any more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them nor any heat, for 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
shepherd them, and shall lead them unto the fountains 
of the waters of life, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes” (vil. 14-17). The question 
whether the seer thought here only of the Christian 
martyrs, or of the Gentile Christians in general, seems 
to me to be of no great consequence, since he 
certainly sees at hand a time of universal severe 
testing (ili. 10), in which all those who hold out 
faithfully must be to a greater or less extent martyrs. 
The very fact that they have endured this great 
tribulation and, trusting in the sacrificial blood of 
the Lamb,’ have submitted to the blood-baptism of 
suffering, has in the eyes of the seer purified them 
from all heathen defilement of sin, and made them 
capable of a priestly service of God, in the same 
immediate fellowship with Christ and perfect bliss as 
the chosen of the ancient people of God. That gives 
us an interesting glimpse of the progress of thought 
by which so decided a Jewish-Christian as our seer is, 


1 This I hold, with Bousset (Commentary, 334 f.), to be the meaning 
of év 76 aipari rod dpviov, v. 14, for “to make their garments white in 
the blood of the Lamb” would be an impossible conception. Christ’s 
sacrificial death is thought of as the ultimate cause, while their own 
blood-baptism of martyrdom is thought of. as the proximate cause 
_ of their purification. In this, too, the analogy with the mystical 
blood-baptism of the Taurobolium and Kriobolium remains un- 
mistakable, and therefore the possibility of an allusion to it is 
undeniable. 
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and remains, was enabled to rise to the most unre- 
stricted Christian universalism, by a method other 
than the Pauline dialectic—for him the common 
experience of suffering, the blood-baptism in which, 
in a sense, Christ’s sacrificial blood ever flows anew, 
was the effectual means of purification which conse- 
crated the heathen brethren to an equal dignity of 
priestly service with the ancient people of God. 
That is the higher, Christian, ethical version of the 
idea which underlay the heathen mystery-cults—for 
example, the religion of Mithra—in which the ascent 
to each successive grade of consecration could only be 
attained by severe tests of endurance and courage, 
and the white garment of the priests was conferred 
upon those who had purified themselves by the blood- 
baptism of the Kriobolium or Taurobolium, and for 
those who had thus been “born again” all earlier 
distinctions of nation and rank disappeared in the 
common brotherhood. 

In chapter vii. the seer returns to the vision of 
the seals. The seventh seal is opened, a silence of 
strained expectation falls in heaven; but the end is 
not yet. It is postponed by two new pictures which 
simultaneously, and merging into one another like 
dissolving views, enter the seer’s field of vision 
—that of the seven angels with trumpets, and that 
of the angel with the censer at the altar of incense 
(of the heavenly Temple, which served as the model 
of the earthly). The latter vision again has two 
developments. The smoke of the incense as it rises 
aids the prayers of the saints, and the fire which 
is taken from the altar and cast upon the earth 
produces there thunder, ‘lightning, and earthquake. 
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This was perhaps to prepare the way for a vision 
of seven thunders, which is also touched on inci- 
dentally in x. 3, but allowed to drop again. The 
figure of the angel with the censer soon disappears, 
to make room for the seven angels with trumpets 
who have already been seen (verse 6). The soundings 
of the trumpets which then follow announce for the 
most part those catastrophes of nature which form 
the standing repertory of apocalyptic prodigies, the 
original suggestion of which is found in the Egyptian 
plagues. More unusual are the scenes which are 
ushered in by the fifth and sixth trumpets (ix. 1 ff.). 
There falls from heaven a star which seems to take 
on human shape (as a spiritual existence it can, of 
course, change itself at any time into an animal or a 
man; cf. Enoch Ilxxxvi., 1xxxvill., xc.) and receives 
the keys of the pit of the abyss. When he opens 
this there comes up a smoke which darkens the 
sun, and from which hellish swarms of locusts come 
forth, having a shape which combines scorpion, horse, 
and man, and owning as their king Abaddon, the 
angel of destruction ; and these for a period of five 
months torment all who are not sealed. This picture, 
which defies all natural or historical interpretation, is 
simply a piece of popular mythology similar to the 
myths of the centaurs, harpies, and the like. Our 
author did not, of course, invent it himself, but 
took it over from folk-lore and used it as valuable 
material for the elaboration of his vision of the seven 
trumpets. The same applies to the vision which 
appears at the sixth trumpet (ix. 18 ff). It has been 
thought, indeed, that because the fabulous horsemen 
are sent forth from the direction of the Euphrates 
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in order to destroy a third of the human race, that 
this must mean the armies of the Parthians; but 
formidable as these warriors were, their horses had 
not, after all, the heads of lions and tails of serpents, 
each with a head of its own, nor did they spit forth 
fire and brimstone. Horses of that kind belong not 
to history but to mythology ; they are fire-spitting ’ 
dragons whose home is placed by legend in the East, 
a reminiscence of the fact that they have their origin 
in the Babylonian cosmology and astrology. 

As the sixth trumpet introduced the second, or next 
to last, woe (ix. 12, xi. 14), we now naturally expect 
the commencement of the third and last woe which 
brings the end; but, as after the sixth seal, this is 
deferred by the insertion of a new interlude. But 
whereas the former interpolation (vii.) was unex- 
plained, the author this time feels obliged to justify 
himself to his readers by alleging a direct divine 
command, given to him, he asserts, in a special vision 
(chap. x.). He sees another angel coming down 
from heaven, almost as gloriously equipped with the 
attributes of divine majesty as the Son of Man in 
chap. i., but not identical with Him. He has in his 
hand a little book, open ; at his voice, which resembled 
the roaring of a lion, the “seven thunders” (? of 
viii. 5) lifted up their voices; and the seer desired 
to write down what they uttered, but was prevented 
by a heavenly voice, because at the seventh trumpet, 
which was now about to sound, the mystery of God 
should be accomplished. However, he is commanded 

‘ Holtzmann gives a useful reference (Kommentar, p. 335) to 


the giants on the Pergamene altar, which, instead of feet, have 
snakes with heads. 
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by the angel to eat the book which the angel had 
brought from heaven, which shall be sweeter than 
honey to the taste but bitter in the belly. This 
comes to pass, and then he is told that he must 
again prophesy over nations and kings. The 
difficulty which has been found in this chapter is 
due to the fact that interpreters have sought in it 
something much deeper than is really there. It 
seems to me to be merely a reflection of the writer, 
couched in apocalyptic imagery, on the further 
course of his book; he is undecided whether to 
develop further the vision of the thunders which has 
been in his mind for some time, or to describe the end 
forthwith. At a command from above he abandons 
the former plan, but is not permitted immediately 
to hasten on to the end; he must first appropriate 
the contents of a new source of revelation in order 
to draw from thence new prophecies with a definite 
reference to the fate of nations and rulers. ‘That 
is a clear announcement in advance of the subject of 
the following chapters, xii—xiv. and xvii.—xix., which 
are notably distinguished from the rest of the stereo- 
typed apocalyptic material by their reference to definite 
historical events, hopes, and fears. Whence comes 
this difference? That, the author himself explains: he 
has drawn the material for the following prophecies 
from a new source—namely, “the little book,” the 
varied contents of which call forth mixed feelings in 
him (and, he assumes, in his readers), a fact which 
he suggests by a figure borrowed from Ezek. ii. 1. 
The first of the materials from this new source of 
revelation is the fragment relating to the fate of 


Jerusalem and the Temple, xi. i-13, which is so un- 
VOL, Il 28 
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connected with what precedes and follows that a 
definite meaning can scarcely be extracted from it. 
The first two verses, indeed, are intelligible enough— 
the measuring off of the temple and its inner forecourt 
signifies its immunity from profanation by enemies, 
while the remainder of the holy city (Jerusalem) is 
abandoned to them for forty-two months. Wholly 
obscure, however, is what is said of the two witnesses : 
they are (1) to preach for 1260 days, in a garment of 
penitence ; (2) they are the two olive trees and candle- 
sticks of the Lord (the same image which is used with 
reference to Joshua and Zerubbabel in Zech. iv.) ; (3) 
they are great wonder-workers, fire goes forth from 
their mouths for the destruction of their enemies, they 
hold back the rain, change water into blood, smite 
the land with plagues (partly resembling Moses and 
partly Elijah) ; (4) nevertheless they are overcome by 
the beast which comes up from the abyss, and are 
slain and lie unburied (like the priests Ananias and 
Jesus, who were killed during the Jewish war) upon 
the streets of the great city “which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt,” where also their King was 
crucified ; (5) the downfall of these two prophets is 
hailed with rejoicing by the inhabitants of the earth, 
to whom they had been a torment; (6) after three 
and a half days they are raised up again by the divine 
spirit of life, and mount up before the eyes of their 
enemies in a cloud to heaven (as in the stories of 
Enoch and Elijah); (7) in that hour there comes a 
great earthquake which destroys a tenth of the city 
and slays 7000 men. No interpretation of these 
enigmatical two witnesses has been found which will 
harmonise all these various and inconsistent state- 
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ments ; perhaps the author himself did not know the 
interpretation of this oracle which he took from his 
little book of revelations. It seems as though mytho- 
logical traditions were here intertwined with historical 
events into a knot, the loosing of which has been 
found impossible by others before ourselves. Regard- 
ing the time or environment in which this fragment, 
or the source from which it was taken, originated, 
nothing definite is known to us; we may conclude, 
however, from xi. 1 f., 8, 18, that it must have origi- 
nated prior to the destruction of Jerusalem and in 
a circle of which the members could not believe in 
a profanation or destruction of the Temple. As this 
would be surprising in the case of Christians, to whom 
the prophecy of Jesus in Mk. xii. 2 must have been 
known, it is possible to infer the Jewish character of 
this fragment, or of the source from which it was 
taken ; but this conclusion is not imperative, since 
it was just in the region of apocalyptic that the 
boundaries between what is Jewish and what is 
Jewish-Christian were least clearly defined. 

In xi. 14 ff. the author takes up again the thread, 
interrupted at ix. 21, of the trumpet vision, so that 
x. 1-xi. 18 has the same position as an interlude 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets as chapter vii. 
between the sixth and seventh seals. And just as in 
viii. 1, at the opening of the seventh seal, instead of 
the expected end two new visions force their way in, 
the same thing repeats itself at the seventh trumpet, 
which at the third woe (verse 15) seems about 
to bring in the end. It is true the hymn of the 
heavenly voices, to which the four-and-twenty elders 
respond, clearly celebrates the dawning of the eternal 
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Kingdom of God, accompanied by judgment upon the 
enemies of God and reward to His servants (15, 17 f.), 
but before this comes to pass terrible and decisive 
battles must take place in heaven and upon earth. 
To the eye of the seer the heavenly temple is opened 
and the prototypal ark of the covenant is made visible ; 
lightning and thunder and storm and earthquake go 
before, presaging the decisive moment. Then appears 
(xii. 1) a great sign in heaven: a woman arrayed with 
the sun, and with the moon at her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars; and she was in travail. 
And before her there rose up a great fiery dragon 
with seven heads adorned with diadems, and ten horns, 
who, with his tail, casts down a third part of the stars 
from heaven to earth, and who is ready to devour the 
child of the woman as soon as it is born. But the 
man-child, who is destined to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron, is caught away to the throne of God; 
and his mother flees into the wilderness, where she is 
to be nourished for 1260 days in a place of refuge 
prepared for her by God. ‘Thereupon there was war 
in heaven between the Archangel Michael and his 
angels and the dragon with his hosts; the latter were 
defeated, and also the great dragon, the old serpent 
“who is called the devil and Satan,” the deceiver of 
the whole world, was cast down to the earth with his 
angels, whereupon there arose in heaven a song of 
victory, announcing the coming of the Kingdom of 
God and the reign of His Christ. But the battle, 
decided in heaven, now raged in all its fury upon 
earth. The dragon persecuted the mother of the 
man-child, who was carried away upon the wings of 
a great eagle into the wilderness, where she was kept 
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safe from the serpent for “a time and times and half 
atime.” And the serpent cast up out of his mouth 
after her a river of water, to carry her away with its 
flood, but the earth swallowed it up. But the dragon, 
in his wrath at the escape of the woman, “ went away 
to make war upon the rest of her seed which keep 
the commandments of God and hold the testimony 
of Jesus.” This curious vision cannot be satisfactorily 
interpreted either from the Christian or from the 
Jewish point of view, for it has its ultimate roots 
in heathen mythology. However much the original 
myth has been worked over by Jewish and Christian 
hands, this foundation is visible underneath all these 
later additions. ‘The woman clothed with the sun and 
standing upon the moon, wearing a crown of stars 
and borne upon eagles’ pinions, is certainly neither a 
historical person nor a religious allegory; she is, 
rather, a heavenly light- goddess. Similarly her 
enemy and the enemy of her son, the fiery dragon, 
who smites down to the earth with his tail a third 
part of the stars of heaven, who wages war against 
the angels and is cast out of heaven, then pursues 
the woman as she flees upon the wings of the eagle 
and casts forth from his mouth after her a flood of 
water, is obviously a mythical being such as is found 
not only in the Babylonian cosmogony in the form 
of the water-monster Tiamat, but in numerous other 
stories of hostile dragons. A very striking parallel 
to this myth has been pointed out by Dieterich 
(Abraxas, p. 117 ff). When Leto was about to 
bring forth Apollo, the son of Zeus, she was perse- 
cuted by the earth-dragon, the Python, who strove 
to destroy her expected son, at whose hands, accord- 
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ing to an oracle, he was to meet with disaster. Leto, 
however, was carried away by the wind-god Boreas 
and brought to Poseidon, who prepared for her a 
refuge upon the island of Ortygia, while he hid her 
with the waves of the sea from the eyes of her pur- 
suer. Here Leto brought forth Apollo, who, on the 
fourth day after his birth, had grown so strong that 
he slew the hostile dragon upon Parnassus. ‘Thus, in 
both stories we have the persecution of a divine mother 
(and a light-goddess) by a dragon which seeks to 
destroy her son, the flight of the mother on the wings 
of the wind (or of an eagle), retirement to a hidden 
place of refuge, water floods—which play, however, 
a different part in the two stories; finally, a combat 
in heaven between the light-god and the dragon, in 
which the former is victorious. The main difference 
in the two myths is that in the Apocalypse the perse- 
cution of the mother by the dragon does not begin 
until after the birth of her son and his being carried 
away to God, and after the defeat of the dragon in 
the heavenly war; but as this stultifies the persecution, 
which was originally directed only against the son, 
we are justified in conjecturing that we have here a 
variation, due to interests of a different character, of 
an originally simpler story more like that of the Greek 
myth. That this Greek myth was current as a 
popular legend in Western Asia may be conjectured 
from the fact that the flight of Leto is often depicted 
upon the coins of those regions. Now it is well 
known that in the history of religions there is nothing 
more common than the transference of popular legends 
from one religion to another, but in the process of 
assimilation the legend is so transformed that its foreign 
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origin is often lost sight of by the religious conscious- 
ness. How many German Christians are there who 
have any idea what a mass of Germanic heathenism 
clings to their popular legends and customs? It 
was doubtless much the same with the Hellenistic 
Jews of the Diaspora in their adoption of heathen 
legends. They saw in them ancient mystical tradi- 
tions, and interpreted them in their own way, without 
stopping to ask whether they were of Babylonian or 
Greek or Egyptian origin. Egyptian mythology also 
offers an interesting parallel to Apoc. xii., to which 
Bousset directs attention in his Commentary (p. 410). 
Hathor, the mother of the young sun-god Horus, 
flees from the persecution of the dragon, Typhon, who 
had slain her consort, Osiris, to a lonely place where 
she brought up her child in concealment, until he 
grew strong and by means of magical arts overcame 
the dragon. ‘The close affinity of this myth with the 
Greek Leto-Apollo-Python legend is obvious. They 
are merely different variations of the fundamental 
representation of the battle of the light-god with the 
powers of darkness, which found a natural place in 
every religion of sun-worship. 

It is, therefore, quite useless to debate whether the 
mythical background of which we get glimpses here 
and there in the Apocalypse comes from one popular 
legend or the other. It is much more important 
to notice what kind of modifications the mythical 
material has undergone in the course of being worked 
over—perhaps several times—in the apocalyptic 
literature. As the author probably draws this vision 
from the same source as chap. xi., namely, the little 
book of revelations mentioned in x. 9, he found the 
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myth before him in an already monotheistic version, 
whether as a Jewish prophecy of the birth and trans- 
lation of the future Messiah, or as a Christian allegory 
of the birth and deliverance (ascension?) of Jesus. 
That the young sun-god should become for the writer 
of the Apocalypse the Messianic child is entirely 
natural ; it is more difficult to see what signification 
was given to the mother, the goddess of the myth. 
Was she understood to represent the ideal Israel, 
and did the crown with the twelve stars (of the 
zodiac) signify the Twelve Tribes? The sun and 
moon and the flying on eagles’ wings would not, it 
is true, in this case have any very definite significance, 
but who can demand that in the transformation of a 
sun-myth into a Messianic apocalypse everything in 
the original should find its exact place in the adapta- 
tion? The transformation of the dragon—which in 
the myth signifies the earth-spirit or the heaven- 
storming monster of the abyss—into the enemy of 
the moral order, “ the devil who deceives the earth,” 
is simple, but what was to be made of the principal 
trait in the myth, the persecution of the mother of 
the sun-god by the dragon, the birth of her son in 
concealment, and the victory of the hero, when but 
two or three days old, over the enemy? The last point 
could not be retained, for the réle of conqueror of Satan 
could not well be given to the Messianic child, and 
the only course open was to represent him as caught 
away from the pursuit of the dragon and removed 
to the presence of God, there to remain until his 
victorious appearance as Messianic hero (xix. 11 ff.). 
Accordingly the overcoming of the dragon, which 
as an essential feature of the myth could not be 
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allowed to fall away, must be assigned to the Arch- 
angel Michael, who as the traditional guardian-angel 
of Israel could easily take the place of the Messiah 
in the decisive battle in heaven. With the translation 
of the Messianic child and the victory of Michael 
over the devil-dragon the story should really come 
to an end, since there is no longer any visible reason 
for the persecution of the woman; but this was an 
essential feature of the myth, and must be introduced 
in some way. In order to effect this, the bold ex- 
pedient was adopted of representing the dragon, after 
being cast down from heaven, as beginning his devilish 
work upon earth again by persecuting the mother of 
the Messiah (the Church either of the Old or of the 
New Covenant), and, though he was not able to 
destroy her, waging a bloody war with her children. 
This served to explain how it was that, in spite of 
the defeat of the devil-dragon by the heavenly powers, 
the power of Satan upon earth should still continue 
to manifest itself in the suffering of the saints 
(whether Jews or Christians). Thus the difficulties 
of Apoc. xii. find a relatively simple solution if we 
assume that we have here a Messianic adaptation of 
a heathen sun-myth. In accepting this suggestion 
I have left it an open question whether this Messianic 
adaptation was originally made from the point of 
view of the Jewish Messianic hope and was later 
interpreted in a Christian sense by John, the writer 
of the Apocalypse, or whether in his source the 
Messianic child was already interpreted in a Christian 
sense—that is, of Christ Jesus. This question can 
hardly be answered with certainty, for the objection 
which may be brought against the latter view—that 
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in this case the life and death of Christ Jesus between 
His birth and translation, ¢.e. ascension, is passed over 
in silence—is weakened by the consideration that in 
the adaptation of a heathen myth to set forth Christian 
beliefs some imperfect junctures and historical incon- 
sistencies or lacune could hardly be avoided. Yet 
the preponderant probability seems to me in favour 
of supposing that in the apocalyptic source from which 
our author took this vision the Messianic child signified 
only the future Jewish Messiah, and therefore his 
translation to heaven had nothing to do with the 
ascension of Jesus, but is connected with the Jewish 
tradition that the Messiah should be kept in the 
presence of God in heaven until the time of His 
victorious appearance upon earth. In that case only 
the heavenly hymn of victory, vv. 10 ff, is a Christian 
addition of our author, who here repeats the thoughts 
of vii. 14 ff., the Christian character of this addition 
standing in striking contrast to the mythical victory 
over Satan in what precedes (v. 7 f.). 

Chapter xii. describes the instruments made use 
of by the devil-dragon in his conflict with the saints, 
namely, two fearful beasts, one of which rises out 
of the sea and one out of the land (vv. 1 and 11). 
The first has, like the dragon (xii. 3), seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon these horns ten diadems 
(in the earlier passage there are seven diadems upon 
the heads), and upon its heads names of blasphemy ; 
it is like a leopard, a bear, and a lion; one of the 
heads looks as if it had been smitten unto death 
and its deadly wound healed again; and there was 
amazement at the beast throughout the whole earth, 
and men worshipped the dragon and the beast, to 
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which he had given authority to continue for forty- 
two months to blaspheme the name of God, and His 
dwelling-place, and them that dwell in heaven, and 
to wage war against the saints and to overcome them. 
This vision of the beast from the sea is modelled, 
with the exception of the single matter of the 
deadly wound, upon the vision in Daniel vii. 2 ff. of 
the four beasts which rise up out of the sea, the lion, 
the bear, the leopard, and a fourth frightful monster, 
which together have seven heads and ten horns, to 
which is added an eleventh horn which has eyes and 
a mouth speaking great things, and wages war with 
the saints of the Most High and overcomes them ; 
in verses 24 ff. these ten, or eleven, horns are inter- 
preted as signifying kings, the last of whom shall 
speak defiant words against the Most High, ill-treat 
His saints, and abolish the law, until after a time 
and times and half a time judgment comes upon him. 
As is well known, the author of this earlier Apocalypse 
understood by this eleventh horn the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and by the four beasts the great 
empires which succeeded one another as rulers of 
Western Asia; but underlying these images, which 
he interprets with reference to the history of the 
time, there are probably ancient mythical traditions 
which go back to the Babylonian cosmogony,’ 
traces of which have also been preserved in the 
apocalyptic tradition of the sea-monster Leviathan 

and the land-monster Behemoth (Enoch lx. 7 f.; 
- Baruch xxix. 4). Undeniable as this mythical basis 
may be in the Apocalypse of Daniel, and, conse- 
quently, in all the later ones, we must avoid attributing 

* 1 Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, p. 360 ff. 
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too much importance to it in the interpretation of 
the Johannine Apocalypse. We cannot tell in what 
form the mythical traditions were known to the 
writer of the Apocalypse of Daniel, and therefore 
we do not know how far he modified them in the 
interests of his application of them to the history of 
the time, or how much he may have added to them 
—whether, for example, the grotesque images of the 
3 +4 heads and 10 + 1 horns, and the horn with eyes and 
a mouth that speaks, are to be referred to the traditional 
myth, or were freely invented by the apocalyptist as 
an allegory of the history of the time, or whether they 
are a mixture of mythical tradition and allegorical com- 
position. But if we cannot be sure of this in regard 
to the first Apocalypse (that of Daniel), we certainly 
cannot be so in regard to the later imitation, especi- 
ally as in Apoc. xill. we have not this at first hand, 
for this chapter doubtless belongs, like the preceding 
one, to the “little book of revelations” which our 
author, according to x. 9 ff., adapted to his own use. 
Whether the first author of the vision of the two 
beasts used other mythical material in addition to h’s 
Daniel model must be left an open question ; in any 
case Daniel was his main source, in which the mytho- 
logical material had already been transformed into a 
historical allegory. But the imitators of Daniel did not, 
of course, keep to his particular allegory, but under- 
stood the figures of the ancient seer as eschatological 
prophecies, and sought by the addition of new traits 
to adapt it to the circumstances of their own time. 
These considerations suggest the rule by which Apoc. 
xiii. (and xvii.) are to be interpreted: in so far as 
the Johannine pictures exactly or partially resemble 
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those of Daniel, the possibility of mythical tradition 
is to be kept in view, and a historical interpretation 
is in some places not applicable at all, in others only 
with the greatest caution ; where, on the other hand, 
the Johannine vision has peculiar traits which are 
not in that of Daniel, it is based on free allegorical 
composition, whether by our author or his predecessor 
(the author of the “little book of revelations”), the 
explanation of which is to be found, not in mythical 
traditions, but in historical references. Here too, of 
course, the greatest caution is necessary, because 
there is always a possibility that the same pictures 
mean something different for the later author than 
for his predecessor. 

I can accordingly deal briefly with Apoc. xii, 
passing over arbitrary interpretations and leaving 
doubtful matters in suspense. The beast’s rising 
from the sea (verse 1) comes from Dan. vii. 3, and 
rests upon an ancient myth; its likeness to a leopard, 
bear, and lion makes it a combination of the beasts 
in Daniel, which were perhaps derived from some 
mythical creature of mixed characteristics, like the 
cherubim, which Daniel has resolved into its elements 
in order to typify in this way the various world-empires. 
Our Apocalypse, on the other hand, again combines 
them into a unity, not because of the ancient myth, 
but because all other hostile powers had long since 
been resolved into the one awful world-power of the 
Roman Empire. The seven heads and ten horns 
are also found in Daniel,’ and may with the more 


1 The seven heads are not, indeed, expressly seven, being only 
arrived at by an addition of the 3 +4 heads of the four beasts. But 
whence this curious addition, if not suggested by some mythical tradi- 
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certainty be referred to the mythical tradition because 
in xii. 8 they are also ascribed to the dragon, the 
mythical origin of which is beyond doubt. The fact 
that the diadems which, in xii. 3, crown the seven 
heads of the dragon, are placed upon the ten horns 
in the vision of the beast in xiii. 1, is only a re- 
miniscence of the interpretation, given in Dan. 
vii. 24, of the ten horns as ten kings; since, 
therefore, the ten kings are taken from Daniel, it is 
not necessary to find therein a special historical 
reference, ¢.g. to ten Roman emperors. The ten 
kings are mentioned again in xvii. 12, but with a 
somewhat artificial interpretation which makes it 
clear that the author has no special purpose in naming 
this number, but simply retained it because it was 
traditional. The “names of blasphemy” inscribed 
on the heads of the beast are not found in Daniel, 
and may perhaps be an allusion to certain titles of 
the Roman emperors which appeared to ascribe 
divinity to them (‘‘ Augustus,” “Divus”). ‘The “lofty 
things” spoken against God by the mouth of the 
beast are several times mentioned in Daniel (vi. 8, 
xl. 25); our Apocalypse adds the “blaspheming of 
the name of God and of His dwelling-place and of 
them that dwell in heaven” (verse 6); in this we 
may perhaps find an allusion to the profanation of 
the Temple at Jerusalem which was planned by the 
Emperor Gaius. It is true that the “ blasphemy 
against those that dwell in heaven” has no special 


tion which told of a seven-headed monster? This is confirmed by 
Apoc, xii. 3, where seven heads are ascribed to the mythical dragon. 
Here there can certainly be no historical motive for this number 
seven ; it is therefore not essential in xiii. 1 either, 
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appropriateness in this connection, but this may be 
simply explained as derived from Dan. vii. 25 and 
vill. 10. Another trait which is literally taken over 
from Dan. vii. 21 is that the beast ‘‘ makes war upon 
the saints and overcomes them”; the continuance of 
this state of things for forty-two months (verse 5) is 
certainly also a paraphrase of the oracle there, accord- 
ing to which the saints are to be delivered over to 
the power of the enemy for “three and a half times ” 
(= years). In the case of all these details the fact 
that they belong to the apocalyptic tradition from 
Daniel onwards dispenses us from seeking any histori- 
cal explanation of them; it is sufficient to know that 
the author has adapted the prophecies of Daniel to the 
circumstances of a later time, that of the conflict with 
the Roman Empire. A trait which is wholly peculiar 
to the Johannine vision of the beast is found, however, 
in verse 38, ‘and (I saw) one of the heads of the beast 
as though it had been smitten to death, and its deadly 
wound healed again.” ‘This can only point to Nero, 
who died by a sword-stroke (v. 14, 7Anyn Tis maxaipys), 
_ and concerning: whom a legend arose among the 
people that he was not dead, but had recovered from 
his wound and was living somewhere in hiding, and 
would return to terrify the world. ‘This return of 
Nero is not spoken of more precisely till chapter 
xvii. In xiii. 3 the legend is only touched on, and 
that quite incidentally, without exercising any influ- 
ence on the remaining contents of the chapter, which 
deals only with the God-opposing power of the 
Roman Empire, given to it by the devil-dragon, and 
with the worship of the Emperor, which is brought 
about by demonic influence. The latter is dealt 
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with especially in the second half of the chapter, 
from verse 11 on, in which the seer beholds a second 
beast rising from the land, having two horns like a 
lamb and speaking like a dragon; which, being 
charged with the power of the first beast, causes all 
the inhabitants of the earth to worship the first 
beast (the Imperial power). This second beast, too, 
has probably a mythical basis in the fabulous Behe- 
moth, the terrestrial counterpart to the sea-monster 
Leviathan ; but whether the writer of the Apocalypse 
was thinking of this mythological background is 
very doubtful. He was at any rate more closely in 
touch with the vision in Dan. viii. of the two-horned 
ram, which stood beside the river and pushed with his 
horns towards all quarters of the world, and was so 
strong that no beast could stand before him, nor was 
there any that could deliver out of his power. This 
image of Daniel (viii. 2 ff, with the interpretation 
in 20-25) was adopted by the later apocalyptist, 
and further developed with allusion to the circum- 
stances of his time. He describes how the second 
beast exercises in the service of the first all kinds of 
magical arts, causes fire to fall from heaven, makes 
statues come to life and speak, in order to move the 
inhabitants of the earth to pray to the first beast 
(13 ff.) ; he also compels people of all ranks, if they 
wish to carry on any business, to bear his name or 
his number upon their hands or foreheads (verse 16 f.). 
No satisfactory explanation is ever likely to be given 
of this vision, since there are mingled in it historical 
traits and fables of mythical origin, intertwined and 
entangled in such a way that they cannot be loosed. 
We may think of the priesthood of the Imperial 
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cultus, which was officially organised (“ Asiarchs”) to 
promote by moral and political pressure the worship of 
the Emperor, then especially flourishing in Asia; on 
the other hand, the persuasion of the multitude by 
magical arts recalls the numerous sorcerers of the time, 
such as Simon Magus, Apollonius of Tyana, and the 
like. But none of these historical interpretations 
suffices to explain everything, and the mythical ex- 
planation leaves the whole matter still involved in 
obscurity. Here it is the part of wisdom to confess 
ignorance. Even regarding the number of the beast, 
666 (verse 18), we can no longer at the present 
day give a single interpretation as the sole possible 
and absolutely certain. The reference to the 
“Emperor Nero” as indicated by the numerical 
value of the Hebrew letters of the name has still the 
preponderant probability in its favour, but a reference 
to the Emperor Gaius, based on the numerical value 
of the Greek letters, deserves careful consideration, 
provided that the reading which it implies, 616, can 
be critically justified—a point on which opinions 
differ. We have also to take into account the possi- 
bility that while the original author of this vision 
meant this enigmatic number to stand for the 
Emperor Gaius, the later redactor changed the 
reference to the Emperor Nero and, with this end in 
view, interpolated verse 3 and the further references 
in verses 12 and 14 in a context with which, on 
strict examination, they do not appear to agree very 
well; for what has Nero’s deadly wound to do with 
the blasphemous self-deification of the beast, z.e. of 
_ the Imperial Power, and with the propaganda for the 
setting up of images of the Emperor and the wor- 
VOL. III 2 
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shipping of the Emperor? ‘These things, which form 
the subjects of the rest of the chapter, seem to point 
rather to the Emperor Gaius, whose mad freak 
of self-deification excited the Jews so terribly, than 
to Nero, who did not molest them in this way.’ 
Later, however, when the wrath aroused among 
the Jews by Gaius was forgotten, and in its stead 
the bugbear of the return of Nero possessed the 
popular imagination, a Christian redactor of this 
vision could see the incarnation of the devilish beast 
of the Imperial power only in Nero, whose mysterious 
death and expected return seemed to make him the 
exact counterpart of the slaughtered and yet living 
lamb of the Christians. Finally it is to be remarked 
that to the hand of the Christian redactor are prob- 
ably due, in addition to the backward-pointing 
references in verses 12 and 14, both the words “the 
slain lamb” in verse 8, and verse 9 f., which contains 
a warning of violent opposition and an exhortation to 
patience and faith, a theme which runs throughout 
the Johannine Apocalypse from beginning to end. 

In chapter xiv. 1-5, the seer beholds the Lamb 
standing upon Mount Zion, with one hundred and 
forty-four thousand of the redeemed, who bear His 
name and the name of His Father upon their fore- 
heads, and sing a new song which is known only to 
them. They have been redeemed from among sinful 
mankind, as a first-fruits to God and the Lamb, 


1 This is no doubt the kernel of truth in Spitta’s hypothesis, which 
may be retained without adopting his impossible interpretation of 
verse 3 as a reference to the illness of the Emperor Gaius. That 
this verse comes, not from the first author but from a later redactor, 
perhaps from John, is rendered probable by the remarkable echo 
of ds éopaypevor, v. 6, in the ws éopaypévny of xiii. 3. 
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because they are virgin, and follow the Lamb every- 
where, and there is no lie found in their mouth (no 
denial of their faith), in short, because they are in 
every respect blameless (vv. 1-6). In _ effective 
contrast with the worshippers of the beast, who are 
spoken of before, and whose punishment is described 
immediately after (vv. 6 ff.), the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse here sees a foreshadowing of the victorious per- 
fection of the chosen band who own allegiance to the 
Lamb, and have proved it by the strictness of their 
ascetic continence and the faithfulness of their confes- 
sion even amid sufferings. These élite of the Christian 
ascetics and martyrs are naturally not identical with 
the one hundred and forty-four thousand who were 
sealed of the twelve tribes of Israel, vii. 2-8, who do 
not consist of the élite of the Christians, but of the 
chosen remnant of the theocratic people, and are 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic tradition. To 
these chosen of Israel, the redeemed of mankind form 
the fitting counterpart (xiv. 4), the definite number 
being no doubt taken over from the former, where 
alone it is appropriate, because it has there a natural 
explanation. In other respects the whole picture in 
xlv. 1-5 is so thoroughly in the style of the author of 
the Apocalypse (cf: chaps. iv. and v., vil. 9 ff.) as to 
justify the conjecture that he himself designed it, and 
placed it as a contrasted picture before the following 
dark scenes of judgment. 

These are introduced (vv. 6-11) by the appearance 
of three angels in heaven, the first of whom* has “an 


1 If in v. 6 ddAov is to be read (as is probably the case, in view 
of the repetition in v. 8 f.), this can only refer back to x. 2; to the 
angel there, with the little book of revelation, there corresponds 
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eternal gospel” to proclaim to the inhabitants of the 
earth, an exhortation, namely, to pray to and fear 
the sole God and Creator of the world, because the 
hour of judgment is come nigh; a proclamation which 
has nothing in common with the Christian message 
of salvation, except that it points to the fulfilment of 
the secret counsel of God (x. 7). The second angel 
announces the fall of Babylon the Great, which has 
made drunk all nations with the wine of wrath of 
her fornications, z.e. has infected all men with her 
vices and brought them under the sentence of the 
Divine wrath. The third angel threatens all wor- 
shippers of the beast, that they shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God, and be tortured in fire 
and brimstone day and night without cessation. To 
this threatening of vengeance, taken from his source, 
our author adds, out of his Christian consciousness, 
the exhortation (verse 12), ‘‘ Here is the patience of 
the saints who keep the commandments of God and 
the faith of Jesus,” with which may be compared the 
similar formule in xiii. 10 and xii. 17, in each case 
added by the hand of the author to his traditional 
material as a stereotyped ceterum censeo. Then 
comes a voice from heaven with the promise: “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ” 
(that is, in loyalty to their faith in Him, even amid 
the sufferings which await them), to which the spirit 
of the seer replies in confirmation: ‘‘ Yea, they shall 
rest from their labours, for their works do follow 
them” (?.e. the reward of their works and sufferings 
here the angel with the “eternal gospel” ; which indicates that the 


following picture of judgment is derived from the same source as 
xi,-xlii., or at least a similar one. 
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awaits them). This promise of a blessed rest for the 
faithful forms an effective contrast to the unceasing 
torment of the worshippers of the beast (verse 11) and 
the following scenes of judgment (14-20). In imita- 
tion of Dan. vii. 18 there appears, sitting upon a 
white cloud, “one like unto a son of man” (here, as 
in i. 18, without the definite article), with a golden 
crown upon His head, and a sickle in His hand. This 
means the Messiah; who, as the agent in the judgment 
of the world, seems to stand on the same footing as 
the other angels of judgment, since He is commanded 
by “another angel,” who comes forth from the 
(heavenly) temple, to put in the sickle, for the hour 
of the harvest is come. ‘The consummation of the 
judgment is represented under the two figures of 
harvest and vintage, as in Joel iii. 18; its awfulness 
is made vivid by the violent image of a wine-press of 
God, from which the blood poured forth in streams 
that reached sixteen hundred furlongs and rose to 
the bridles of the horses, a representation which recalls 
Enoch c. 3, and therefore belongs to Jewish apo- 
calyptic tradition, as does this whole picture of 
judgment in chap. xiv., with the exception of vv. 
1-5 and 12 f. which were added by the author. 
Although the judgment pictured in xiv. 14-20 
probably formed the conclusion in the source from 
which our author derived it, it was not his intention 
to make it the final end. To postpone this still 
further he uses the same device as once or twice 
before—he extends the course of the drama by in- 
serting further entr’actes, and preludes of the final 
catastrophe, drawn from the storehouse of apoca- 
lyptic tradition. The same service as is rendered 
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to him in this respect in viii. 6 by the vision of 
the seven trumpets, is now (chaps. xv. and xvi.) 
performed by the vision of the seven bowls, filled 
with the wrath of God, which are poured out one 
after another by seven angels and cause all sorts 
of plagues in nature and among men, not markedly 
distinguished from the analogous plagues in the 
earlier visions. At the pouring out of the sixth 
bowl the river Euphrates is dried up in order to 
make ready a way for the kings of the East. After 
that there come forth from the mouth of the dragon 
and of the beast and of the false prophet (the 
last-named stands for the second beast of xii. 11) 
unclean spirits in the form of frogs, wonder-working 
demonic spirits, which go forth unto the kings of the 
whole world and gather them together to the great 
decisive day of battle which shall take place im 
Armageddon (xv. 12-16). This strange picture is 
difficult to interpret. Whether it is an allusion to 
the dreaded invasion of the Parthians seems to me as 
doubtful as in the allied vision of the sixth trumpet 
(ix. 14 ff). Just as the riders and their horses are 
there drawn as mythical figures, so here, the frog-like 
wonder-working spirits point to an ancient folk-tale, 
to which the name Har-Magedon also doubtless 
belongs; for that this refers to a mountain near 
Megiddo (which is non-existent) is not very probable. 
Gunkel (wt sup., p. 388, note 2) points to an analogous 
legend. According to Enoch vi. 5, the conspiracy 
of the fallen angels in Gen. vi. takes place upon the 
top of Hermon. A geographical locality for the 
mythical decisive battle of Har-Magedon is as little 
to be sought asin the case of the high mountain on 
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which the Messiah was tempted by Satan. We are 
here upon entirely mythical ground, and as we do 
not know the folk-tales to which the seer alluded, 
we must simply be content to do without a more 
definite interpretation. Noteworthy is the paren- 
thetic insertion in this mythical picture of a warning 
spoken by Christ, which reminds us of ili. 18. At 
the outpouring of the seventh bowl the prodigies of 
the seven trumpets are repeated—thunder, lightning, 
hail, and earthquake, the only addition being that, 
in consequence of the earthquake, the cities of the 
heathen fall down, especially the great city of Babylon 
(Rome), to which God “remembered to give the cup 
of the wine of His wrath.” ‘This is therefore a pre- 
lude to the judgment upon Rome which follows. 
This is introduced in chapter xvii. One of the 
angels with the bowls carries away the seer in the 
spirit into the wilderness, in order there to show him 
“the judgment upon the great harlot that sitteth 
upon many waters, with whom the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication; and they that dwell in 
the earth were made drunk with the wine of her 
fornications.” This means the city of Rome, which 
was not, indeed, like its prototype, the real Babylon, 
seated upon many waters, but the customary designa- 
tion of Babylon (Jer. li. 18) is retained as an allegory, 
which is interpreted later (verse 15). ‘This woman 
is now beheld by the seer sitting upon a scarlet- 
coloured beast which is full of names of blasphemy 
and has seven heads and ten horns, the standing 
attributes of the devil-dragon (xii. 3), and of the 
beast to which he has committed authority over the 
earth (xiii. 1 ff), namely, the Roman Empire, upon 
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whose world-power rests the luxurious splendour of 
Rome, the metropolis of the world. This is portrayed 
in verse 4: the woman is arrayed in purple and scarlet 
and decked with gold, precious stones and pearls, and 
holds in her hand a golden cup full of the abominations 
and unclean things of her fornications. Upon her 
forehead is inscribed a mysterious name, “ Babylon the 
Great, the mother of the harlots and abominations of 
the earth”; and she is drunk with the blood of the 
saints and of the witnesses of Jesus. The interpreta- 
tion of this vision which is given (vv. 7 ff.) by the 
angel who explains these things to the seer is strik- 
ingly inappropriate to the picture drawn in the pre- 
ceding verses (1-5). Instead of the luxurious woman 
who is there the central figure, it is the beast upon 
which she rides that is now made prominent, and 
this is interpreted not as the Roman Empire, upon 
which the glory of the city of Rome is based, but as 
one of the five past emperors, who is to come again 
and to treat the woman as an enemy, by which Nero 
must be meant. It is clear that this is not the 
original meaning of the image in vv. 1 ff. There 
the woman and the beast belong together. as the 
Kmpire and its metropolis ; here, on the other hand, 
the beast is represented as the personal enemy of the 
woman—that is, the city of Rome. That is quite 
another thought, entirely foreign to the original 
sense of the picture in 1-5. But the interpretation 
in 7 ff. does not merely contradict the original 
meaning of the vision in 1-5; its own individual 
features do not agree with one another. The seven 
heads of the beast are interpreted in two different 
ways in verses 9 and 10, as representing the seven 
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hills upon which Roma septicollis lies, and as the seven 
kings, z.e. Roman emperors. The former is appro- 
priate to the proper interpretation of the woman as 
the city of Rome, which is finally given in verse 18 ; 
the reference of the heads to the emperors is only 
interpolated in order to prepare the way for the 
identification, to which the author attaches special 
importance, of the beast with Nero, which in verse 
10 f. he clothes in the enigmatic words: “The five 
(kings) are fallen, the one is, and the other is not 
yet come, and when he comes he shall continue only 
for a little time. And the beast that was and is not, 
is himself the eighth, and at the same time (one) of 
the seven, and goes down to destruction.” It is 
not open to doubt that here, as in xiii. 8 and xiv., 
there is a reference to the popular legend regarding 
Nero’s return. Now two forms of this legend were 
current. Originally it was believed that Nero was 
not dead, but had taken refuge with the Parthians, 
intending with their support to return and revenge 
himself upon Rome. In this form the legend is 
found in the Sibylline Oracles, in several passages 
in the fourth and fifth books, dating from the 
years 70-80; Suetonius, too (Nero, xlvii., 1.), and 
Tacitus (Hist., i. 2, 1. 8) report that in the year 69 
a pseudo-Nero appeared in Greece and was quickly 
suppressed, while another in the time of Vespasian 
and Titus wormed his way into the confidence of the 
Parthians and nearly succeeded in inducing them to 
undertake a campaign against the Romans, but later, 
in the time of Domitian, he was handed over by them 
to the Romans. Later, however, the legend took 
the form that Nero was indeed really dead, but would 
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return again from Hades as a demonic being, equipped 
with demonic powers. In this form it is first found 
in a Stbylline Oracle which dates from the time of 
Hadrian, but it probably goes back to a much earlier 
period. ‘This is the form of the legend which seems 
to be implied in Apoc. xvii. 8: “The beast was, and 
is not, and is about to come up out of the abyss,” if 
this is to be understood as meaning a return from 
Hades, which would certainly seem to be the most 
obvious explanation of it. In the following verses, 
however, it is said of the same beast that it will be 
the eighth (emperor), and that, in league with the ten 
kings (of the East), it shall make war upon the harlot 
Rome and destroy her (11-13, 16 f.); which seems 
to imply the earlier form of the legend, the return of 
Nero, who is not supposed to have died, accompanied 
by the Parthians. The question may be raised 
whether both can be united, in the sense that the 
rising up of the beast “from the abyss,” verse 8, only 
refers to the demonic character of the returning 
Nero, not to his return from among the dead; or 
whether we have here two forms of the legend 
side by side, which might be explained by a working 
over of the interpretation in verses 7-18 (itself an 
interpolation into the original picture) by the hand of 
the final editor of the whole work? This last hypo- 
thesis has a further piece of evidence in its favour. 
The ten horns of the beast are interpreted in verse 12 
as ten kings who have not yet received a kingdom, 
but who, nevertheless, receive authority as kings for 
a short time, and give their authority to the beast by 
Joining cordially with him in making war upon the 
harlot. By these we may understand the vassal- 
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princes of the Parthian Empire, by means of whose 
confederate power Nero was to carry out his campaign 
of vengeance against Rome. But how does this 
agree with verse 14, where it is said that these ten 
kings shall make war upon the Lamb, and that He 
with His called, chosen, and faithful shall overcome 
them? It is clear that this struggle of the kings with 
Christ and His Church has nothing in common with 
the campaign of the Parthian princes against Rome; 
on the contrary, they contradict one another, for in 
that struggle the kings are a God-opposing power 
which is defeated by Christ as the Lord of lords; 
in the campaign against Rome, on the other hand, 
they are victorious, and execute judgment upon 
the ungodly city according to the will of God. 
Obviously, therefore, verse 14 has been interpolated 
by a Christian apocalyptist into a text which originally 
did not deal with the struggles and victories of 
Christianity, but only with the expected victorious 
campaign of the Parthians in alliance with Nero 
against Rome, the same theme upon which numerous 
variations are played in the fourth and fifth books of 
the Jewish Sibyl, dating from the time of Vespasian. 
But the “kings of the earth” play yet a third rdle in 
the course of these two chapters, that, namely, of the 
allies and companions in guilt of the same _ harlot 
Rome of which they appear as the enemies in xvii. 
16 ff. According to xvii. 2, the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication with the great harlot, 
and therefore they weep and wail for her fall (xvii. 9). 
This judgment is here executed directly by God 
Himself, who causes the proud city to be devoured 
in one day by fire, without the aid of Nero or the 
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Parthian hosts. That was the original form of the 
vision of the great harlot which was announced in xvii. 
1—5, and described in chapter xviii. In this ground- 
document, which probably originally belonged to 
the “little book of revelations” of x. 9, and there- 
fore dates from the time of Gaius Caligula,’ a later 
hand has altered the reference of the beast to Nero, 
and has interpolated the allusion to his campaign of 
revenge against Rome, and this, indeed, is made to 
occur, in xvii. 10, under the sixth emperor, that is 
(since the three short-lived usurpers of the year 68 
are evidently not taken into account), under Vespasian. 
This redactor of the earlier story of judgment saw in 
Rome no longer only the wanton city, “the mother 
of harlots and all abominations” (xvii. 5), but also 
the tyrant who is drunk with the blood of the saints 
and prophets and all the slaughtered upon earth, and 
for this reason he added to xvii. 5, verse 6a, and also 
inserted xvii. 20 and 24. He did not, however, 
expect the judgment to take place under Vespasian, 
but under his successor, Titus, the coming seventh 
emperor ; for that Rome should have seven emperors 
was for him a dogmatic postulate, since the traditional 
dragon of the abyss had seven heads; moreover, it 
might well appear to him appropriate that the judg- 
ment upon Rome should begin under that emperor 
who, as the destroyer of Jerusalem, had filled up the 
cup of the blood-guiltiness of Rome towards the 


' The command to the people of God to depart from Rome in 
order to avoid sharing in the guilt and punishment (xviii, 4) implies 
the existence of a considerable Jewish colony in Rome, and must 
therefore date from a time preceding the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius in the year 53. 
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Jewish people. For this reason the present sixth 
emperor was to be succeeded by a seventh, who was, 
however, to continue only for a short time, since men 
thought that the hoof-beats of the Parthian host 
which should wreak vengeance in his days could already 
be heard in the east. The short reign of Titus, who 
died of a fever, is an accidental coincidence with his 
prophecy, which looked to quite a different fulfilment. 
He was to be followed, according to the apocalyptist, 
by an eighth emperor who was one of the seven, 
namely, the victorious avenger, Nero, who, as soon 
as he has fulfilled his allotted task, shall likewise 
go down to destruction.’ When, however, all these 
expectations of the Jewish Apocalypse had remained 
unfulfilled, and, instead, Titus had been followed by 
Domitian, the enemy of the Christians, and perhaps 
also by Trajan, the author of our Apocalypse could 
no longer use this vision of the judgment upon Rome 
in the form in which tradition had handed it down 
to him. He allowed, it is true, the return of Nero 
to stand, but he was no longer to come from the 
Parthians but from Hades (verse 8, and perhaps even 
verses 3 and 14, in chapter xiii.), and no longer as the 
enemy of Rome but as the enemy of Christ and the 
Church. Similarly, he made the Parthian princes 


1 Perhaps these words, xai eis dwrédevav tmdye, are not from the 
same hand which wrote the Nero prophecy, but are, like verse 8, 
from the hand of the final editor, who possibly thought of the 
“ eighth” emperor as the Emperor Domitian, who had appeared in 
the meantime (and perhaps had also departed), whom it was pos- 
sible to regard as a “second Nero.” We cannot, however, lay much 
stress on this, since the original author of verse 10 f. can hardly 
have meant by the “eighth who is one of the seven” anyone else 


than Nero. 
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marching against Rome into the powers hostile to 
Christ (perhaps with special reference to the Roman 
provincial officials as organisers of the persecution of 
the Christians), whose assaults Christ and His Church 
should victoriously resist (xvii. 14). To “the blood 
of the saints ” (xvii. 16) he adds that of the martyrs 
of Jesus, and to the prophets, xviii. 20, also the 
Apostles. In this way our author, the seer John, 
adapted the Jewish apocalyptic fragment regarding 
the judgment upon Rome in chaps. xvii. and xviii. 
to his own purpose, as a prelude to the universal 
judgment of the world to which he makes the transi- 
tion in chapter xix. 

The execution of the divine judgment upon earth 
is preceded by a heavenly hymn of triumph celebrating 
the commencement of the reign of God, and the 
blissful marriage of the Lamb with His pure bride, 
whose glorious robe is not, like that of the great 
harlot, of purple and red, but of shining white linen, 
symbolic of the righteousness of the saints (verse 7 f.). 
The Old Testament figure of the marriage of Jahwe 
with Israel is here transferred to the Christian Church 
as the bride of the Lamb, as was done indeed already 
in the parables of Jesus (Mk. i. 19; Mt. xxii. 2 ff.), 
and by the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 26 f. 
The resemblance of these heavenly scenes of triumph 
to the similar scenes and hymns in vii. 9 ff., xi. 15 ff., 
xiv. 1 ff., allows us to recognise in them all the hand 
of John the Apocalyptist, who loves to insert these 
bright pictures from the heavenly world as contrasted 
interludes between the terrors of the earthly scenes 
of judgment; the latter he has adapted from apoca- 
lyptic tradition, the former are his own creation. 
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The hymn of jubilation over the approaching marriage 
of the Lamb is appropriately followed by the bene- 
diction upon those who are bidden to the marriage 
feast, to which is added a solemn asseveration of the 
truth of these promises (verse 9). It is uncertain— 
and also unimportant—whether the speaker here is 
the angel of xvii. 1 or another. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the warning which is emphasised both here 
and in xxii. 8 against the worship of angels, who are, 
after all, only fellow-servants of the seer, and of his 
brethren who hold the testimony of Jesus, “for the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ” (verse 10). 
This is a significant saying, which is no foreign in- 
terpolation but expresses the inmost conviction of 
the prophet, who sees in the inspirations of his 
spirit of revelation the true testimony of Jesus, in- 
dependent of all human mediation and _ historical 
tradition, z.e. he is convinced that he possesses in 
this the most genuine Christian truth. In this con- 
viction, which the author shared with the “brethren,” 
the prophetically gifted Christians of his time and 
environment, lie the roots from which grew up the 
“spiritual gospel” which is named after John (the 
prophet !). 

The description of the judgment begins in xix. 11 
with the imposing picture of the Messiah descending 
from the opened heavens, a rider on a white horse 
who is called “ Faithful and True,” “ for in righteous- 
ness doth He judge and make war”; His eyes are like 
flames of fire, and upon His head are many diadems, 
and a name written which no man but himself knoweth 
(and His name is called “the Word of God”), clothed 
in a garment dipped in blood, and followed by the 
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heavenly hosts upon white horses and in white linen 
garments; out of His mouth proceedeth a sharp 
sword to smite the peoples; He shall rule them with 
a sceptre of iron, and He treads the wine-press of 
Almighty God; on His garment, upon His sword- 
belt, is written the name “ King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” Then an angel cries from the sun, sum- 
moning the birds of the air to “the great feast of 
God,” viz. to devour the flesh of the slaughtered 
kings and princes, horses and riders, bond and free, 
small and great. Then the beast and the kings of 
the earth and their hosts are gathered together for 
the decisive battle against the Messiah and His 
(heavenly) armies. Whether there is an actual 
battle is not clear, for the seer sees the end at once: 
the beast, and the lying prophet who persuaded men 
to worship the beast, are overpowered and thrown 
alive into the lake of fire that burneth with brimstone, 
the rest are slain by the sword which comes forth 
from the mouth of the Messiah, and their carcasses 
are devoured by the birds. Though it is clear that 
this picture of judgment is in the style of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, we are not justified by that in refusing 
to ascribe it to the author of the Apocalypse, for 
whom, as for all the Christians of his time, the hoped- 
for victory of Christ was naturally clothed in the 
outward forms associated with the realistic Messianic 
hope of Judaism. It was Gnosticism which first 
began the spiritualisation of this realistic eschatology 
which we find fully carried out in the Johannine 
Gospel. But this innovation by no means found 
universal acceptance. If even towards the close of 
the second century Irenzus still earnestly believed 
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in the sensuous glories of the millennial kingdom, 
and Tertullian found edification in the picture of 
the bloody judgment which the returning Christ 
would execute upon the heathen, we certainly can- 
not wonder that a Jewish-Christian prophet at the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century, in 
face of imminent persecution, strengthened his own 
faith and that of his churches with the traditional 
pictures of judgment which he derived from Judaism. 
When Christ was thought of as the “ King of kings 
and Lord of lords coming to judgment,” He in- 
evitably assumed, even for the Christian conscious- 
ness, the traditional traits of the Jewish Messianic 
King, the righteous judge and awful avenger, who 
rules the peoples with His iron sceptre, out of whose 
mouth goes a sharp sword, and who treads the 
wine-press of the wrath of God, so that blood flows 
down in rivers—three figures which to our taste are 
unattractive, but which were obviously favourite 
figures in the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic ; they are 
found repeatedly in our Apocalypse even before 
chap. xix., namely, in il. 27, xii. 5,1. 16, xiv. 19 f., and 
are derived from Ps. i. 9; Isa. xi. 4, Ixii. 3 ff. ; Joel 
iv. 18; Psalms of Solomon xvii. 24, 35. The repel- 
lent picture, too, of the great feast of God at which 
the birds of prey gorge themselves on the corpses of 
the slain (verse 17 f.) is an almost literal imitation 
of the picture of judgment in Ezek. xxxix. 17 ff, 
where, almost immediately before, are mentioned the 
enemies of God—Gog and Magog—whom our author 
introduces in the next chapter. In all this we 
clearly recognise the common stock of apocalyptic 


material which the Christians shared with the Jews. 
VOL. II 30 
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There seems to me, therefore, no sufficient ground for 
supposing that the author of the description of the 
judgment in chaps. xix. and xx. took it from a special 
Jewish source such as we have seen reason to infer 
in chaps. xi.—xili. and xvii., xviii. Nor can I find in 
this chapter any reference to heathen myths. The 
beast and the lying prophet have been taken over by 
our author from the chapters we have just referred 
to, where the figures in question, though they are of 
course of mythical origin, have already been modified 
by a Jewish writer; he seems, however, himself to 
have invented the designation “lying prophet” for 
the second beast, and thus to have given to this 
rather enigmatic figure a more definite significance as 
a religious deceiver, just as in xvii. 8 and 14 the 
beast representing the Emperor Nero and his ten 
confederate kings is given a religious and Christian 
instead of a Jewish political significance. A similar 
Christian interpretation of a traditional apocalyptic 
mystery is found in verse 13 compared with verse 12. 
In verse 12 it is said that the Messiah bears a name 
which no man knoweth but Himself, by which, accord- 
ing to apocalyptic modes of speech, is probably meant 
some mysterious magic word with wonderful powers;' 
this attribute of the apocalyptic Messianic figure has 
then been interpreted either by our author himself or 
some later interpolator by the addition “ His name 
is called the Logos of God,” which is probably to be 
understood in the specific sense of the Johannine 


1 Bousset rightly points in his Commentary, p. 495, to the 
analogous case of the mystical word in ii. 17; cf: also the “hidden 
name” of “strong power” which in Enoch lxix. 14 is conferred 
upon the Archangel Michael. 
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Logos-Christology. Since the application of this 
conception to Christ occurred among the Gnostics 
before the time of John the Evangelist, it is not 
quite impossible that the author of the Apocalypse 
was already acquainted with it, and, just because it 
was a name of Christ which was as yet only known 
in esoteric circles, may have given it here as the 
solution of the enigma. But it appears to me more 
probable that this sentence, which does not fit in 
very well with the context, is a marginal gloss from 
a different hand, which some copyist has interpolated 
into the text. In any case, this explanation of the 
mystical name (verse 12) is strikingly out of relation 
with the Jewish conception of the Messiah which pre- 
vails throughout this whole scene of judgment. In 
chap. xx. the description of the judgment is continued. 
In the first place, the ancient devil-dragon (cf. xii. 9) 
is cast into the abyss of hell and shut up there for a 
thousand years. During this period a share in the 
kingly rule and judicial status of Christ is given to 
the risen martyrs who have given their lives for the 
testimony of Jesus, and to all Christians who amid 
persecution have been faithful to their confession and 
who have not received the mark of the beast, while 
the remainder of the dead do not rise until the end 
of this thousand years. The partakers in this “first 
resurrection” are therefore a chosen band which is 
not subject to the “second death,” but, joined in 
priestly and kingly dignity with God and Christ, 
enjoys a preliminary blessedness. After the lapse of 
this thousand years, Satan is loosed from his prison 
and again goes forth to assemble the peoples of the 
earth, with Gog and Magog at their head, to battle. 
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They march against the beloved city (Jerusalem), 
but are consumed by fire from heaven. The devil 
who deceived them is cast into the sea of fire, where. 
along with the beast and the prophet of lies, he suffers 
endless torment. Then the seer beholds the ruler of 
the world (God), before whose face heaven and earth 
flee away, sitting upon a great white throne, and 
before the throne stand all the dead, who have now 
risen from Hades, both small and great. ‘They are 
judged according to their deeds, which stand written 
in the open book of judgment and in the book of 
life. He whose name is not’ written in the book 
of life is cast into a lake of fire along with the 
(personified) death and the princes of hell. This is 
the “second death,” the final damnation. 

This description of the drama of judgment as taking 
place in two acts, separated by the thousand years’ 
reign of the Messiah upon earth, follows a Jewish 
tradition, the first trace of which is found in Enoch’s 
vision of the “ten weeks ” (xci. 14 f.), but which later 
appears more distinctly in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xl. 3) and in 2 Esdras (vii. 28 f.), and is further 
developed in the Talmud. The basis of this con- 
ception of an earthly and temporally limited kingdom 
of Messiah, lies in the need which Jewish theology 
felt of reconciling the old prophetic hope of an earthly 
exaltation of the people of God with the expectation 
which arose, from Daniel onwards, of a super-earthly 
condition of final blessedness. Regarding the dura- 
tion of the preliminary reign of the Messiah, opinions 
varied in the Jewish theology’ between 40 years 


1 Weber, Alisyn, Theol., p. 355 f.; Schiirer, N. Tle. Zeitgesch., 
ii. 457 f. 
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(= Israel’s sojourn in the desert), 400 years (Israel in 
Egypt), 600 or 1000 years (a day of the cosmic week, 
Ps. xe. 4), 2000 years (a third of the cosmic week 
corresponding to the 2000 years before, and 2000 
after the law), finally even 7000 (corresponding to 
the seven days of the marriage feast). ‘The conception, 
too, of a temporary fettering of the evil spirits in 
subterranean dungeons and abysses of flame recurs 
frequently in the Apocalypse of Enoch, e.g. x. 4 ff, 
xi. f., xviil. 14 ff., xxii. 4-14, where there is mention of 
places of imprisonment in Hades for the preliminary 
punishment of all wicked spirits. These conceptions 
of the Jewish eschatology were connected with 
widely current myths. According to the Persian 
eschatology,’ the dragon Azi Dahak, after he had 
been overcome by the divine hero Threetaona and 
imprisoned in the depths of the earth, is loosed at the 
end of 9000 years by the anti-god Angramainyu and 
helps the latter in the last decisive battle against the 
kingdom of Ahura Mazda. The Orphic myth,’ too, 
tells how the Titans, after being conquered by Uranus 
and cast into Tartarus, again broke loose and craftily 
laid wait for Dionysus, the son of Zeus; after they 
have slain him and torn him to pieces they are burnt 
to ashes by a thunderbolt of Zeus. That myths of 
this kind influenced the Jewish eschatology is highly 
probable, but our apocalyptist doubtless merely 
followed the Jewish-Christian tradition without 


1 As exemplified in the writings of Parseeism—which are, how- 
ever, no doubt later—Bundehesh and Bahman Yast. Cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, “Persische Eschatologie” in the Jahrb. fir prot. Theol., 
1882; and Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, p, 175 f. 

2 Rohde, Psyche, p. 410 ff. 
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thinking of its ultimate roots. The names of the 
God-defying powers, Gog and Magog, who came 
forth to the battle, are derived from Ezek. xxxviii. 
and xxxix., where Gog the King of Magog, represents 
the powers of the world which are hostile to God, 
as in Enoch lvi. they are represented by the Parthians 
and Medes. In Jewish eschatology * Gog and Magog 
are the standing names for the last enemies of God 
who are to be overcome, though there is some un- 
certainty as to whether the battle with them takes 
place before the Messianic reign or at the close of it, 
the latter being, however, the customary conception. 
In this also, therefore, our author follows the lines of 
the Jewish theology, from which, too, he simply takes 
over the description of Jerusalem as “the beloved 
city” where the Messiah has His seat during His 
millennial reign, so that we are not justified in con- 
cluding that this must be derived from a source 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

After the defeat of the last enemies, begins the 
consummation of all things (chap. xxi.-xxil. 5), the 
scene of which is a new heaven and a new earth, the 
old having disappeared; whether this comes about 
as the result of a burning of the world, or in some 
other way by a creative transformation and renewal 
of the old world, is not said. The expectation of a 
renewal of the world goes back to Isa. lxv. 17, and is a 
standing article of faith in the Jewish apocalyptic; the 
only point on which opinion was divided, was, whether 
the renewal of the world should precede the Messianic 
period, or follow it, the former view appearing in 
Enoch xlv. 4f., the latter in 2 Esdras vii. 30 f. and 

1 Weber, Altsyn. Theol., p. 369 f. 
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in the theology of the Talmud.’ After this the seer 
beholds the manifestation of the “New Jerusalem,” 
which descends from heaven like a bride adorned for 
her husband, and hears a voice from the throne, 
saying: “ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and He shall dwell with them, and they shall be His 
peoples, and He shall wash away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, nor suffering, 
nor crying, nor pain—for the first things are passed 
away: behold, I make all things new. These words 
are faithful and true. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life, freely. He 
that overcometh shall inherit these things; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be Myson. But the cowardly, 
_ and unbelieving and defiled, and murderers and forni- 
cators, sorcerers and idolators, and all liars, shall have 
their part in the lake of fire, which is the second 
death” (vv. 8-8). In this passage the seer describes, 
in his own characteristic phraseology, the glorious 
picture of the consummation of all things which he 
beheld in vision, and with this he might have closed 
his work. But he felt bound by tradition, and to the 
tradition belonged a more detailed description of the 
New Jerusalem, which he did not feel justified in 
withholding from his readers. He therefore adds a 
new vision, in which he is carried up by “one of the 
angels which had the bowls” unto a high mountain 
from which he is able to see the holy city, Jerusalem, 
in all its detail. The description which follows in 
xxi. 11—xxii. 5, unites earthly with supernatural traits 
in a strange and wonderful picture. On the one hand, 
1 Schiirer, ut sup., p. 459; Weber, ut sup., p. 380 ff. 
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it is a new earthly Jerusalem, with walls and gates 
that can be measured, adorned with Oriental splendour, 
the capital of the world-ruling Jewish nation, to which 
the heathen nations and their kings bring their 
glories as tribute. On the other hand, there dwell in 
this earthly city God Himself and the Lamb, whose 
presence not only takes the place of the former 
Temple, but also replaces the sun and moon and 
every kind of light, for the glory of God is the 
light of it, so that there is no more night there; 
moreover, the mystical features of Paradise are trans- 
planted to this city; the stream of living water goes 
forth from the throne of God and the Lamb, and 
beside it stands the tree of life, which yields its fruit 
every month (for the twelve tribes of Israel) and whose 
leaves are for the healing of the heathen. In this, 
Kzekiel’s picture of the new Jerusalem (Ezek. xlvii.) 
is combined with the Paradise legend into an ideal 
picture of a glorified, but still essentially earthly and 
Jewish Jerusalem, which contrasts markedly with 
the heavenly Jerusalem where God shall dwell with 
universal mankind, and these all without distinction 
shall be His people and His sons, where old things 
are passed away, and all things have become new 
(xxl. 8-8). If we notice, further, that the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem in xxi. 10 is introduced 
in a way which does not harmonise with its having 
already appeared in verse 2, the conjecture is justified 
that the author has taken his second picture (xxi. 10- 
xxi. 5) from a Jewish source, and has only given it a 
Christian colouring by certain additions. Among 
these are the placing of the Lamb beside God in xxi. 
22 f., xxi. 1, 3 (in both passages, the addition is 
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awkward), further, the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb on the twelve foundation stones of the 
city, corresponding to the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, upon its gates (xxi. 14, cf: 12). Whether 
the absence of a temple in the New Jerusalem 
(xxi. 22) is to be ascribed to our author, or whether 
he found that in his Jewish source, may be left an 
open question. 

In xxi. 6-21 the author adds to his prophecies 
a concluding word of edification which recalls the 
introduction in chap. i. As there (i. 4) God was 
represented as surrounded by the bodyguard of the 
seven spirits who stood before the throne, so here 
he is called “the God of the spirits of the prophets.” 
These originally mythical star-spirits (swp., p. 405 f.) 
whom Parseeism and Judaism made into a guard 
of honour for God, are here given a new significance 
as mediators of the prophetic revelation, partial mani- 
festations of the one spirit of prophecy (xix. 10), 
which here divides itself into a plurality of spirits 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32) corresponding to the manifoldness 
of its operations. John then solemnly affirms that 
_ he has heard and seen all these things (by the aid 
of the spirit of revelation, which is again represented 
here as an angel who shows him these things) and 
that he has received the express direction not to seal 
them, that is, to keep them secret, but to make them 
known; for the time of fulfilment is at hand. Then 
Jesus is introduced, speaking in person: “ Behold I 
come quickly, and My reward is with Me, to give 
to every man according to his work. I am the 
_ Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end” (cf. i. 17, 11. 8, and the same 
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said of God in i. 8). “Blessed are they that wash 
their robes” (‘keep His commandments” is doubt- 
less an explanatory gloss), “that they may have a 
right to the tree of life, and to enter in at the gates 
of the city” (the heavenly Jerusalem). ‘‘ Without 
are the dogs” (unbelieving heathen), ‘and sorcerers 
and fornicators, and murderers and idolators, and 
every one that loveth and maketh a lie. I, Jesus, 
have sent My angel” (not the prophet, but the spirit 
of revelation, i. 1) “to testify unto you these things 
for the churches. I am the root and the offspring 
of David, the bright and morning star” (v. 5, 11. 28; 
Isa. xi. 1, xiv. 12). Thereupon the spirit of the 
prophet, and the bride (the Christian Church) say 
«“*Come,’ and let him that heareth say ‘Come,’ and 
let him that is athirst come; and he that will, let 
him take of the water of life freely” (xxi. 6). Then 
follows a warning from the author to the readers 
of these prophecies, not to add anything to them 
or to take anything from them, at peril of their 
salvation (verse 18 f.). Finally the fundamental 
thought of this book of revelation is summed up 
once more in a solemn liturgical antiphonal between 
Jesus and the Church: “Yea, I come quickly.” 
“Amen; come, Lord Jesus.” To the epistolatory 
introduction, i. 1-8, corresponds the customary episto- 
latory conclusion : “The grace of the Lord Jesus be 
with the saints.” 

In spite of all the various material which has been 
worked up in this Apocalypse, from oral and written, 
Christian and Jewish, tradition, its spirit and language 
remain from beginning to end essentially the same. 
It is the work of a prophet who, in a time of difficulty, 
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at the beginning of sore temptations, seeks to 
strengthen the Christian churches in their faith by 
directing their glance towards the blessed consumma- 
tion in which all conflicts and troubles of the present 
shall find their victorious issue. As a battle-cry and 
word of encouragement it not only had a great 
significance for his own time—the beginning of the 
persecutions—but retains its value for all times, a 
value which is increased, not diminished, by the fact 
that we have learned to distinguish between its 
religious spirit and purpose and the fanciful forms 
in which they are embodied. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
ew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI.—XXIV. are edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 
The Price of Vols. 1-XXTI, is tos. 6a.; 
Vol. XXII. and after, 10s. 6d. net, 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s. 6d. 
carriage free, payable before publication, which only applies to the 
current year’s volumes, viz., XXII.-XXIV., which are as follows :— 


Vol. XXII. Ready. tos, 6d. net. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. I: Its Writings and 
Teachings in their Historical Connections. By Otto 
Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the University of 
Berlin. 

Vol. XXIII. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 

THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl 
Cornill, Professor of Old Testament Theology at the 
University of Breslau. 


Vol. XXIV. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the 
Second German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an 
Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious Movements 
in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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The following Volumes are published at 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
Vol. XXI. 


ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 


‘ Prof, Weinel may be described as the Dean Farrar of Germany; the 
work is quite equal to Dean Farrar’s work on the same subject, In some 
respects it is better.”—Dazly News. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, 
Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 
Vol. I. being out of print. 

‘It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of 
his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The ‘ Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supple- 
ment to works like his own ‘ Wesen’ and Weiszicker’s ‘ Apostolic Age.’ It 
is a diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” —A/zbbert Journal, 

Vol. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By Ernst von Dobschitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


‘*Tt is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 
hardly be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theo- 
logical chair,” —Dr RASHDALL in The Speaker. 

‘Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented,” —British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Reéville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” Glasgow Herald. 
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Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rey. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


From some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Begznnzngs of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 

‘*No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.”—Laznburgh Review. 

‘The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest,”,— 
Atheneum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI, XII.) 8vo, cloth, each ros. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 125. 6d. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. L.: InrRo- 
DuctTory Division:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Boox IIl.:—Zzhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—I. Historical Survey.—/. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—I. 
Fixing and gradual Flellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.: Diviston I. Book II. :—Zhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division II.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in tts historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division II. Boox Il.—TZ%e History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
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Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Boox 
I].—Z£xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox Il.—L£xfansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace,and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
Division II. Boox II].—Zkhe Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—Full Index. 

“‘ No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof, Harnack’s Aistory of Dogma.” — Times. 

‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 125. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

“‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.”—P2/ot. 

‘*In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘*Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one... . The translation is also exceedingly well done.” —Cratical 
Review. 


‘* We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primztive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, Ios. 6d. 


Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. 
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Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“*Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Christian World. 


**Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the Hzstory of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


**Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. ‘Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 12s. 6d. 


‘¢We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.” —Lxfosztory Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.’’—.Spectator, 


‘*We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement, .. . In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.” —//anchester Guardian, 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each ros. 6d. 


‘* Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —Z.xfosztory 
Times. 


‘«, , . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsicker’s great book unread,” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume... this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World, 


‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Crztical Review. 
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BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
65. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF (THE OLD TIES AME NT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya g-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqfq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rey. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloths ers. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. AL) PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 125. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘ By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country.” 


Dr John Watson: ‘‘The Library is rendering valuable service to lay 
theologians in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: ‘‘ As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. 
Each of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time 
devout spirit.” 


Rey. Principal D, L, Ritchie: ‘‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
“Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘‘I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invalu- 
able, and is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: ‘‘I think you are rendering a most valuable 
service to all serious students of theology by your publication of the 
‘Crown Theological Library.’” 


° 


I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Il. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 
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V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; 
Author of “The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John —P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘“Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘« The work is remarkably interesting and learned... . those who wish 
to understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near 
future ought not to neglect the book.”—Aritish Friend. 


IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION ; and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris. Trans- 
lated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘*. . . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting ; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.” — 7 he 
Christcan World. 


X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History 
of Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could 
compare with this brilliant essay as a concise but lucid presentation of the 
attitude of the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder 
of the Christian religion.” —Scotsman. 


XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION: Eleven 
Essays. By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of 
Glasgow; C. F. G. Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., University of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., 
B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. 
Canon Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
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D.D.; Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. 
Rabbi A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by 
Thomas Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘« No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued 


for years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many 
perplexed minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —Lretesh Weekly. 


XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: an An- 
thropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Clas- 
sical Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

“Tt is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this 
excellent series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of 


anthropology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands 
of students.” —FPall Mall Gazette. 


XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By H. Von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. 
Wilkinson, and edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

“‘It is true the writers, Von Soden and Bousset, have, in the course of 
their papers, said things that I regard as nothing less thanadmirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated — 
from the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., 
and Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

“It would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 


a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the 
origin and historical development of Hebrew religion.” — Scotsman. 


XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Géttingen. 
Translated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. 
Edited with an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and kindred 


ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well written, 
clear, and even eloquent.”—Lxposttory Times. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 
XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By 


Professor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, 
of Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

‘¢Herrmann’s Essay on ‘The Moral Teaching of Jesus’ is profoundly 
interesting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception 
which rules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end 
of the world, must modify in an important degree the meaning we read into 
them, and the lessons we derive from them. Altogether the volume, which 
has been excellently translated, is well deserving the attention of English 
students of social and religious questions.”--7he Christian World. 


XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: Its Place among the Religions of the 
Nearer East. By Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, Bern. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 

In a leading review Zhe Spectator says :—‘‘It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 


general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will 
learn not a little from its pages.” 


XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

‘‘What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the 
theorising, and the personal point of view in the book under review. We 
study it to understand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke; and the 
study is well worth the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested 
in the question of Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admir- 
able and suggestive pages.”—Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in 7he Exposztor, 


XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
Kirsopp Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


KAI THE” APOLOGETIC’ OF * THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘The 
Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


Nearly Ready. 


XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf 
Harnack, D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added to the Library, but 
the title has not yet been decided upon.) 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 62. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 


Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 

ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 

bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢ Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 62. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.) ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Ed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo,cloth. 1os.6¢. Cheap Ed., 35.6. 


UPTON “(Rev. CB). ONY THE -BASES OF “RE-~ 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 

ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
ASelib sHOPE.OF THE GOSPEL, ON. THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 62. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’).. THE CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 

BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 

— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

BEEFBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 
on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 5s. See also 
Testament. 

BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEW- 
MAN. With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

“From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 
to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

‘* No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss,”—/al/ 
Mall Gazette. 

BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, "AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 
CAMPBELL (Rev. R. J., City Temple, London). NEW 
THEOLOGY SERMONS. Consisting of Twenty Ser- 
mons, most of which have not appeared alsewhefe in print. 

Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to 
Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND 
THE NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLU- 
TION. See Crown Theological Library, p. rr. 

CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 

CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 
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CLARK (ARCHD. JAS). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ ANGLICAN 
‘ET CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 


21S. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. ts. 


COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM 
AND A STATE CHURCH. Demy 8vo. 400 pages. 
7s. 6d. net. 

COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6¢. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. See also Harnack, A., ‘Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
pi 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
late Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


“* The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems,” — Christian World, 


-—— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
— PHILO JUDAUS. See p. 29. 
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ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

—— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt... THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION: An Anthropological Study. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


FORMBY (Rev. C. W., M.A.). RE-CREATION: A 
New Aspect of Evolution. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue. 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘* The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman. 


‘*One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christian World. 


— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on ‘“‘ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 

— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological - 
Library. 

— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. Also Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 4. 


— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS 
ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by 
Maurice A. Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 13: 

HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles, 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 15, 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.).. THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S 
LIFE. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 


cloth... 1s. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 
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CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

‘* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.”—2Zxpository Times. 

“‘Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject.”—//an- 
chester Guardian. 

‘*Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.” —Caméredge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 


CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 


— FAITH AND MORALS. — See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 

— and HARNACK (ADOLF.). ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. Vol. III. 869 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 
960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 
ros. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE’ KARAITE “Ness; 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 20s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. 
A Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. 15. 6d. net. 

JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE RISE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 62. 

— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 2nd Edition. 35. 6d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). CHANTS, PSALMS, 
AND CANTICLES. Selected and Pointed for Chanting. 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


i vol., cloth. 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6a, With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. ‘Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

‘‘This English translation. . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
“higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”— The Guardian. 


‘Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.”—Br2tish Weekly. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
P- 35: 

KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 14. 


—— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.) HISTORY OF 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Io. 

LODGE (Sir O.)) LIFE AND MATTER: A Criticism 
of Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe.” 
Fourth impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE 

AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. = 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 
stiff covers, 2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 3s. 

MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 
Address. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 

— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS. Being the First Series of Lectures to be 
known as The Moorhouse Lectures. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). HOW TO TEACH THE 
BIBLE. 2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
Review, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information. 


‘The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book 
is notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasive- 
ness with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO) THE AMER- 
ICANS. See p. 30. 
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NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Poy New 
Series,-p. 7: 


OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 

PERRIN (R. S... THE EVOLUTION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE: A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 


LS. ener. 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 
pia 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


—  PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History 
of Religion. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. t1os.6d. net. See Theological Translation Library, New 
SEMESy Do» 3. 

POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAZ:VAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A... THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


REVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


—— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
Pp. 9. 

REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 

Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 

See also Sabatier’s ‘Religions of Authority and Religion of the 

Spirit,” p. 4. 

RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A 
Camping Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. 
With 6r Illustrations, Frontispiece,and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

‘His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed 
traveller who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to 
weigh evidence. . . . Mr Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into 
account.”— Spectator. 

““Yhe result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from 
the vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily charged 
with information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which 
abound are true to life.” — Atheneum. 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. 
With Introduction by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A.,, B.D... A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. end 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE) THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 11. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr... PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6a. 
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SADLER (Rev. Dr.), CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and 
Compiled. 18mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. net. 

‘Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’— Scotsman, 

‘“Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J... BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
Daze. 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.). THE APOLOGETIC OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. = See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 


SCULLARD (Rev. H., M.A. D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS’ IN THE WEST, from 
Clement to Ambrose. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 

— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 


ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 62. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.).. THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.) THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; or 32mo, cloth, ts. 


— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, ake Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70s. net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THE FIRST. THREE _GOSPEUS IN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
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UPTON Ae B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J... THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.)) THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer. 8vo,cloth. 35.6¢. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6¢. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. | 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.).§ A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Dez 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 10. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.)) BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 


critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS: A Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary, with Appendix. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
hineny 27s. 04: 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr. S. A. 
HIRSCH. A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB. From a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Med. 8vo, cloth. ars. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6¢.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. ss. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
: ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. $8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
poze 

MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 
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MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University) THE AMERICANS.  Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Royal 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. net. 


PERRIN (R. S.) EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE): A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 23. 


PIKLER (JUL... THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I, 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. ‘Vol. I. No. 1, 25. 6¢.; No. 2, 25. 6¢.; No. 3; 
Part( iy is.86d. se Partl2 | 28. ViNo. 24s Part i AS Oeserattac, 
257 VO] INO wer barteen,, ion Ods-umbantuo mos ram NOME. 
[Pele aby 10, CWA Veit ey, OGL S INOS <h 1eebae im, AGE Ieaas 2, BO, 
Vol, Ts Part 1, 2576.2 Part 27255 NEW SERIES Vols: 
I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, each ros. 6d. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.) STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study 
of the Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


From the Contents. 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Pro- 
positions—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution— 
Concerning a Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of 
Jevons and of Mr MacCol!—Later Logical Doctrines—The 
Utility of Symbolic Logic. 


**Tts style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” — Atheneum. 


SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s, net. 


**It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy, 


‘Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —S¢ James’s Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. With an Appendix and a Portrait, 
Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Vols. II, and Ili. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand, 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
18s, each, 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s, 


Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 185. 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions, 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s, 


Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


Vol. X THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices, Demy 8vo, cloth, 125. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Also to be had separately: 


uniform with popular edition of ‘ First Principles.” 
2s. 6d. net.; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. 


znd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Other Works. 


DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


Sewed, 


(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 
— DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth. 35. net. ; 


sewed, 25. 6d. net. 


— EDUCATION : 


Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics’ 


Library Edition 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 25. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 


new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 


cloth. (Each tos.) 305. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
“The Man wv. The State.”  8vo, cloth. tos 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 


Sewed. 


IS. 


6s. 
14th Thousand. 


A 


3 vols. 8vo, 


— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 


Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6a 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; or, Groups of Soci- 


ologicai Facts. 


Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 


Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


. English. 18s. 


. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 


. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 
. African Races. 16s. 


I 
2 
3 
4 

cis 
6 
7 
8 


Asiatic Races. 18s. 


. American Races. 18s, 
. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 
. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


Lew volumes tn preparation. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 
21S. 


— DREY (S.).. HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 


sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF _ HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) 10s. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMIJI 
SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, 125. 6d. net.; cloth, 
135. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
clothes 25s 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
Dic. 


DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
1 vol., Royal 8vo. 255. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. ars. 

The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 45. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8, 9, and 11, p. 46. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. 0.) HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL... HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. | sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. and Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition, Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6d, 
Psalms. Is, 

Job. 1s. 
Isaiah. 1s, 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.1.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, ‘CHIEFLY PR-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21s. See also “ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 
19 parts. Each 5s. net.; or bound in 2 vols., £5 net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., 
Professor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). COM- 
PENDIOUS SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of 
Characters by Julius Euting. Translated (with the sanction of 
the author) from the second and improved German Edition by 
Rev. James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PLATTS (J. T.).) A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RENOUF) (Pi “LE PAGE). LECTURES*ON* THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Se 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 
B. ’Abd al Kadir B. Salim B. ’Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
3s. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. _Sewed. 
1s. 6d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now 
ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 
See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. £stabiishea 
for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 


Volumes already tssued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum, 21s. net. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


TURPIE \<(Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each zis. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. $8vo, cloth. 5s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 6d. 


“A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired, 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Matzonal Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘*The books are well got up, and in Vaz//ante an excellent choice has 
been made.” — Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


‘¢Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” Educational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


“«These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundz, 
originally contributed by their author to the /zgaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 


‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 3s. 


See Victor Hugo, “‘ Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and 
Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. © 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 23rd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or 
separately, Grammar, 35.; Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.) ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J. G., Ph.D.) REFORM IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. Translated from Second German Edition 
by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HUGO (VICTOR) NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. znd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC, The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. “The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ros. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir O.)}. SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham during 
February 1905. 35. 

‘*The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the 
sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in 
place of the medizevalism he attacks.”— Outlook, 

‘* Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all con- 
cerned in national education. And especially to the politician. Halfan hour 
with Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make 
him feel that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day,”—Dr 
MACNAMARA in the Dazly Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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anon 


O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from ‘MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text ; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.) CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILLIPPS V5 BIAL) PVvArTSHORGT SKETCH. OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. Is. 


ROGET (F. F.) AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
znd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON) THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. ros. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol, I. Part 1. MESCA ULAD; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is, 6d, 


Vol. Il. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, "and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, Part 1, pages 1-34, out 
of print, Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES—Continued. 


Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 3s. 62. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s, 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp. triple columns. 2 vols.in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE 7 (tT. H;). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5s. net.) 35. 6d. 


— ASHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS: being 
a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examina- 
tion Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


‘* We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
—Reformer. 

‘* To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful,”—Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 
LAs 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W,C, 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and of HA ELLIODI AMD: Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV., Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A.,, M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENEDICT (F.E., Ph.D.). ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vi+82. 15 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 


BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE. Small 8vo. Pages v+164. 65. 6d. net. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five Imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 1976 illustrations in the text and 102 superb full-page 
plates in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s.; half 
leather, marble sides and edges, £7, 75.; half morocco, £8, 8s. 

BILTZ (HENRY) THE PRACTICAL METHODS 
OF DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. 
Translated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages vilit245. 44 Illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d. net. 


BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
I2mo. 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.)}. THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price rs. 


— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW 
ORLEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIX.) 55. net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CVARKE M.A, 1,5.C. REPORTS ON THE 
SANITATION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEAS- 
URES IN PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CON- 
AKRY, AND FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XIV.) With 8 plates. 55. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A.,, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). . 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. 42, 25. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 
1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 25. 6d. 
2,ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 


NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
9 Plates. 4to, sewed. Is. 6d. 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws, By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 2s. 

5. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 3s. 6a. 


6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 35. 6d, 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s. 6d. 

8 ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part I. Out 
of Print. 


9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 425, net. Appendix to8andg. 655. net. 


10. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 


11. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and 
Prof, J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
4to. 75. 6d. 

DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to. 
105, 6d, net. 

— and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. 105. 6d. 
net. 


—— — RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO 
(1903-5.) Price 5s. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
BA. ,.4M.D:; C.M., ’M Gill. THE NATURE OF 
HUMAN TICK- FEVER IN THE EASTERN 
PART OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. | (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVII.)  4to. 
With Map, 4 Plates, and g Temperature Charts, Price 
75. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pagesx+140. go Illustrations. 55. net, 


GILES (Lieut.-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, 
THE GOLDFIELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS 
OF EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HANTZSCH (A.)) ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viiit+206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY. 8vo. Pagesiv+365. 163 Figures. 85. 6d. net. 

— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. 1s. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
- ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii.+188. 55 Illustrations 
and 2 Plates. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. Il. Organic. Pages iv+g98. 11 Illustrations, 
2s, net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. 1s. net. 
— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small 12mo._ 165 


pages. 31 Illustrations. 55. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and 
Regulations. tos, 6d. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With 
above 100 Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I. 
Head and Neck; Part II. Fore Limb. Price per part, 155. net, 
sewed ; cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 


—— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 16s. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, 46, 6s. each. 


JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. t12mo. Pages 


viit64. 14 Illustrations. 35. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d¢. net. 


LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 
83 Illustrations. 315. 6d. net. 


LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Small 12mo. Pages vili+197. Illustrated. Out of Print. 
8s. 6d. net. 


LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.  8vo. 
Pages vit+154. 65. 6d. net. 


LEBLANC (Dr. MAX), THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE 
AID OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 


pages. 55. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 


2, CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 


4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A,, F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6d, net. 


6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates, 2s. net. 

7. LINEUS. ByR.C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 75. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 


10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet) By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 


11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. 45. 6d. net. 


12, GAMMARUS. _ By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological De- 
partment, University of Liverpool. With 4 plates. 2s. net. 

13, ANURIDA. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc.(Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 

14. LIGIA. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Zoology, 
University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 25, net. 


15. ANTEDON. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d, net. 


LONG (J.H.). ATEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo, Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo._ Leather. Pocket Edition. Pages 
viit 204. Outof Print. 85. 6d. net. 


— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, 
RAW MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TEST- 
ING, AND ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 
Illustrations. 145. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 


I. ROSS (R.). Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, and 
Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 
21s. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—Continued. 
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